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I. 


)Y sudden love surprised (a lifetime since), 
Hid in a summer dark of starlit flowers, 
Our first kiss leapt to life, a tremulous flame. 
Anon, abashed before the omnipotence 
Of the immortal guest—as yet scarce ours— 
Eyes questioned doubtful eyes whether he came 
To make eternal dwelling in our heart, 
Or, having taught us heaven, to depart. 
But Love spake, and quoth he, 
‘*Lo, I abide with ye 
Always, except ye turn and banish me.” 


Il. 


By strife disheartened (half a lifetime since), 
The fretful consequence of wayward wrongs 
Done each to each, or fancied to be done, 
There fell a day, we scarce knew how or whence, 
When (that sweet reverence which to love belongs 
No longer rendered), Love himself seemed gone, 
And we, lovers no longer, needs must part. 
But lo! some holier oracle of the heart 
Spake suddenly: ‘‘ Forgive! 
Wrongs die: by love ye live: 
Kiss, be no more faithless, but believe.” 


III. 


A lifetime past: aye, but a lifetime won! 
Not lightly may love’s depth and height be spanned. 
Sweet was young love’s first kiss amongst the flowers; 
Yet sweeter, purer, after frost begun, 
The kiss that melted summer back, and banned 
The demon, pride; but ah! these latest hours 
Prophesy joys of love transfigured far 
Above what all incarnate were or are. 
Time fades:—Belov'd, thy lips! 
Oh, balm, in earth’s eclipse, 
The immortal kiss of love’s apocalypse! 
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By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


ace is the odd name of 
the capital of the republic of Hon- 
duras, the least advanced of the repub- 
lies of Central or South America. 

Somerset had learned that there were 
no means of getting to this capital from 
either the Pacific Ocean on one side or 
from the Caribbean Sea on the other ex- 
cept on muleback, and we argued that 
while there were many mining -camps 
and military outposts and ranches situ- 
ated a nine days’ ride from civilization, 
capitals at such a distance were rare, and 
for that reason might prove entertaining. 
Capitals at the mouths of great rivers 
and at the junction of many railway sys- 
tems we knew, but a capital hidden away 
behind almost inaccessible mountains, 
like a monastery of the Greek Church, 
we had never seen. <A door-mat in the 
front hall of a house is useful, and may 
even be ornamental, though it is never 
interesting; but if the door-mat be hidden 
away in the third-story back room it in- 
stantly assumes ai importance and a 
value which it never could have attained 
in its proper sphere of usefulness. 

Our ideas as to the characteristics of 
Honduras were vu. y vague, and it is pos- 
sible that we might never have seen Te- 


gucigalpa had it not been for Colonel 
Charles Jeffs, whom we found apparently 
waiting for us at Puerto Cortez, and 
who we still believe had been stationed 
there by some guardian spirit to guide 
us in safety across the continent. Col- 
onel Jeffs is a young American mining 
engineer from Minneapolis, and has lived 
in Honduras for the past eleven years. 
Some time ago he assisted Bogran, when 
that general was President, in one of the 
revolutions against him, and was made 
a colonel in consequence. So we called 
him our military attaché, and Griscom 
our naval attaché, because he was an offi- 
cer of the Naval Brigade of Pennsylva- 
nia. Griscom had joined us in New 
York three days before we sailed, and 
Jeffs we found at Puerto Cortez. It was 
there that he first made himself known to 
us by telling our porters they had no right 
to rob us merely because we were grin- 
gos, and so saved us some dollars. He 
made us understand at the same time that 
it was as gringos, or foreigners, we were 
thereafter to be designated and disliked. 
We had no agreement with Jeffs, nor even 
what might be called an understanding. 
He had, as I have said, been intended by 
providence to convey us across Honduras, 
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and every one concerned in the outfit 
seemed to accept that act of kindly fate 
without question. We told him we were 
voing to the capital, and were on pleasure 
bent. and he said he had business at the 
capital himself, and would like a few 
days’ shooting on the way,so we asked 
him to come with us and act as guide, 
philosopher, and friend, and he said, 
“The train starts at eight to-morrow 
morning for San Pedro Sula, where I will 
hire the mules.” And so it was settled, 
and we went off to get our things out of 
the custom-house with a sense of perfect 
confidence in our new acquaintance and 
of delightful freedom from all responsi- 
bility. And though, perhaps, it is not 
always best to put the entire charge of an 
excursion through an unknown country 
into the hands of the first kindly stranger 
whom you see sitting on a hotel porch 
landing, we found that it worked admi- 
rably, and we depended on our military 
attaché so completely that we never pulled 
a cinch-strap or interviewed an ex-Presi- 
dent without asking his permission first. 
I wish every traveller as kindly a guide 
and as good a friend. 

The train to San Pedro Sula was made 
up of a rusty engine and three little cars, 
with no glass in the windows, and with 
seats too wide for one person, and not 
at all large enough for two. The na- 
tives made a great expedition of this 
journey, and piled the cramped seats with 
bananas and tortillas and old_ bottles 
filled with drinking-water. We carried 
no luncheons ourselves, but we had the 
greater advantage of them in that we 
were enjoying for the first time the most 
beautiful stretch of tropical swamp land 
and jungle that we came across during 
our entire trip through Honduras. Some- 
times the train moved through tunnels 
of palms as straight and as regular as 
the elms leading to an English country 
house, and again through jungles where 
they grew in the most wonderful riot 
and disorder, so that their branches swept 
in through the car windows and brushed 
the cinders from the roof. The jungle 
spread out within a few feet of the track 
on either side, and we peered into an im- 
penetrable net-work of vines and creepers 
and mammoth ferns and cacti and giant 
trees covered with orchids, and so tall 
that one could only see their tops by 
looking up at them from the rear plat- 
form. 
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The railroad journey from Puerto Cor- 
tez to San Pedro Sula lasts four hours, 
but the distance is only thirty-seven miles. 
This was, until a short time ago, when 
the line was extended by a New York 
company, the only thirty-seven miles 
of railroad track in Honduras, and as it 
has given to the country a foreign debt 
of $27,992,850, the interest on which has 
not been paid since 1872, it would seem 
to be quite enough. About thirty years 
ago an interoceanic railroad was project- 
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ed from Puerto Cortez to the Pacific 
coast, a distance of 148 miles, but the rail- 
road turned out to be a colossal swindle, 
and the government was left with this 
debt on its hands, an army of despoiled 
stockholders to satisfy, and only thirty- 
seven miles of bad road for itself. The 
road was to have been paid for at a cer- 
tain rate per mile, and the men who 
mapped it out made it in consequence 
twice as long as it need to have been, and 
its curves and grades, .nd turns would 
sause an honest engineer to weep with 
disapproval. 





















































The grades are in some places very 
steep, and as the engine was not as young 
: as it had been, two negro boys and a box 
: of sand were placed on the cow-catcher, 
and whenever the necessity of stopping 
the train was immediate, or when it was 
going down hill too quickly, they would 
lean forward and pour this sand on the 
rails. As soon as Griscom and Somerset 
discovered these assistant engineers they 
bribed them to give up their places to 
them, and after the first station we all sat 
for the remainder of the journey on the 
cow-catcher. It was a beautiful and exhil- 
arating ride, and suggested tobogganing, 
ah or those thrilling little railroads on tres- 
: tles at Coney Island and at the fétes 
i around Paris. It was even more interest- 
| ing, because we could see each rusty rail 
rise as the wheel touched its nearer end as 
though it meant to fly up in our faces, 
: and when the wheel was too quick for it 
[ and forced it down again, it contented it- 
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self by spreading out half a foot or so to 
one side, which was most alarming. But 
. the interest rose even higher at times 
ah when a stray steer would appear on the 
rails at the end of the tunnel of palms, as 
ti at the end of a telescope, and we saw it 
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growing rapidly larger and larger as th: 
train swept down upon it. It alway 

lurched off to one side before any one was 
killed, but not until there had been muc! 

ringing of bells and blowing of whistles 
and, on our part, some inward debate as 
to whether we had better jump and aban 
don the train to its fate, or die at our 
post with our hands full of sand. 

We lay idly at San Pedro Sula for four 
days, while Jeffs hurried about collecting 
mules and provisions. When we arrived 
we had insisted on setting forth that same 
evening, but the place put its spell upon 
us gently but firmly, and when we awoke 
on the third day and found we were no 
nearer to starting than at the moment of 
our arrival, Jeffs’ perplexities began to be 
something of a bore, and we told him to 
put things off to the morrow, as did ev- 
ery one else. 

San Pedro Sula lay in peaceful isola- 
tion in a sunny valley at the base of 
great mountains, and from the upper 
porch of our hotel, that had been built 
when the railroad was expected to con- 
tinue on across the continent, we could 
see above the palms in the garden the 
clouds moving from one mountain-top to 
another, or lying packed 
like drifts of snow in the 
hollows between. We 
used to sit for hours on 
this porch in absolute 
idleness, watching Jeffs 
hurrying in and out be- 
low with infinite pity, 
while we listened to the 
palms rustling and whis- 
pering as they bent and 
courtesied before us, and 
saw the sunshine turn 
the mountains a light 
green, like dry moss, or 
leave half of them dark 
and sombre when acloud 
passed in between. It 
was a clean, lazy little 
place of many clay huts, 
with gardens back of 
them filled with banana- 
palms and wide-reaching 
trees, which were one 
mass of brilliant crim- 
son flowers. In the cen- 
tre of the town was a 
grass-grown plaza where 
the barefooted and rag- 
ged boy-soldiers went 
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through leisurely evolu- 
tions, and the mules and 
cows gazed at them from 
the other end. 

Our hotel was leased 
by an American woman, 
who was making an un- 
appreciated fight against 
dirt and insects, and the 
height of whose ambi- 
tion was to get back to 
Brooklyn and take in 
light sewing and edu- 
cate her two very young 
daughters. Her husband 
had died in the interior, 
and his portrait hung in 
the dining-room of the 
hotel. She used to talk 
about him while she was 
helping at dinner, and 
of what a well-read and 
able man he had been. 
She would grow so in- 
terested in her stories 
that the dinner would 
turn cold while she stood 
gazing at tue picture and 
shaking her head at it. We became very 
much interested in the husband, and used 
to look up over our shoulders at his por- 
trait with respectful attention, as though 
he were present. His widow did not like 
Honduranians; she might have made 
enough money to take her home, had she 
consented to accept them as boarders, 
but she would only receive gringos at 
her hotel, which she herself swept and 
scrubbed when she was not cooking the 
dinner and making the beds. She had 
saved eight dollars of the sum necessary 
to convey her and her children home, 
and to educate them when they got there; 
and as American travellers in Honduras 
are few, and as most of them ask you 
for money to help them to God’s coun- 
try, I am afraid her chance of seeing the 
Brooklyn Bridge is very doubtful. We 
contributed to her fund, and bought her 
a bundle of lottery tickets, which we told 
her were the means of making money 
easily; and I should like to add that she 
won the grand prize, and lived happily on 
Brooklyn Heights ever after; but when 
we saw the list at Panama, her numbers 
were not on it, and so, I fear, she is still 
keeping the only clean hotel in Hondu- 
ras, which is something more difficult to 
accomplish and a much more public-spir- 
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ited thing to do than to win a grand 
prize in a lottery. 

We left San Pedro Sula on a Sunday 
morning, with a train of eleven mules, 
five to carry our luggage and the other 
six for ourselves, Jeffs, Charwood, Somer- 
set’s servant, and Emilio, our chief moso, 
or muleteer. There were .two other 
mosos, who walked the entire distance, 
and in bull-hide sandals at that, guard- 
ing and driving the pack-mules, and who 
were generally able to catch up with us 
an hour or so after we had halted for the 
night. I do not know which was the 
worst of the mosos, although Emilio 
seems to have been first choice with all 
of us. We agreed, after it was all over, 
that we did not so much regret not hav- 
ing killed them as that they could not 
know how frequently they had been near 
to sudden and awful death. 

The people of Honduras, where all the 
travelling is done on mule or horse back, 
have a pretty custom of riding out to 
meet a friend when he is known to be 
coming to town, and of accompanying 
him when he departs. This latter cere- 
mony always made me feel as though I 
were an undesirable citizen who was being 
conveyed outside of the city limits by a 
Vigilance Committee; but it is very well 
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meant, and a man in Honduras measures 
his popularity by the number of friends 
who come forth to greet him on his arri- 
val, or who speed him on his way when 
he sets forth again. We were accompa- 
nied out of San Pedro Sula by the con- 
sular agent, the able American manager 
of the thirty-seven miles of railroad, and 
his youthful baggage-master,a young gen- 
tleman whom I had formerly known at 
Newport, and who is generally supposed 
to be dead. Since our meeting he had 
been four times around the world as a 
sailor before the mast, had played in Ed 
Cleary’s Pinafore company at Valpa- 
raiso, waited on table at Seattle, and tried 
ranching in Patagonia; and I afterwards 
learned from an officer of Admiral Meade’s 
squadron that once when he was serving 
his country on a man-of-war he came aft 
in his bare feet and threw the ship’s doc- 
tor into hysterics by offering him letters 
of introduction to all the principal clubs 
in San Francisco. 

Our escort left us at the end of a 
few miles, at the foot of the mountains, 
and we began the ascent alone. From 
that time on until we reached the Pacific 
Ocean we moved at the rate of three miles 
an hour, or some nine leagues a day, as 
distances are measured in Honduras, ten 
hours being a day’s journey. Our mules 
were not at all the animals that we know 
as mules in the States, but rather over- 
grown donkeys or burros, and not much 
stouter than those in the streets of Cairo, 
whether it be the Street in Cairo of Chica- 
go, or the one that runs in front of Shep- 
heard’s Hotel. They were patient, plucky, 
and wonderfully sure-footed little crea- 
tures, and so careful of their own legs 
and necks that, after the first few hours, 
we ceased to feel any anxiety about our 
own, and left the entire charge of the mat- 
ter to them. 

I think we were all a little startled at 
sight of the trail we were expected to fol- 
low, but if we were we did not say so, at 
least not before Jeffs. It led almost di- 
rectly up the face of the mountain, along 
little ledges and pathways cut in the solid 
rock, and at times was so slightly marked 
that we could not see it five yards ahead 
of us. On that first day, during which 
the trail was always leading upwards, the 
mules did not once put down any one of 
their four little feet without first testing the 
spot upon which it was to rest. This made 
our progress slow, but it gave one a sense 


of security, which the angle and attitud 
of the body of the man in front did muc} 
to dissipate. I do not know the name o! 
the mountains over which we passed, nor 
do I know the name of any mountain jn, 
Honduras, except those which we named 
ourselves, for the reason that there is not 
much in Honduras except mountains, and 
it would be as difficult to give a name to 
each of her many peaks as to christen 
every town site on a Western prairie. 
When the greater part of all the earth of 
a country stands on edge in the air, it 
would be invidious to designate any one 
particular hill or chain of hills. A Hon- 
duranian deputy once crumpled up a page 
of letter-paper in his hand and dropped it 
on the desk before him. ‘* That,” he said, 
‘‘is an outline map of Honduras.” 

We rode in single file, with Jeffs in 
front, followed by Somerset, with Gris- 
com and myself next, and Charwood and 
Emilio bringing up the rear. The pack- 
mules, as I have said, were two hours 
farther back, and we could sometimes see 
them over the edge of a precipice craw]- 
ing along a thousand feet below and be- 
hind us. It seemed an unsociable way 
for friends to travel through a strange 
country, and I supposed that in an hour 
or so we would come to a broader trail 
and pull up abreast and exchange tobacco 
pouches and grow better acquainted. But 
we never came to that broad trail until we 
had travelled sixteen days and had left 
Tegucigalpa behind us, and in the fore- 
ground of all the pictures I have in my 
mind of Honduras there is always a row 
of men’s backs and shoulders and bobbing 
helmets disappearing down a slippery path 
of rock, or rising above the edge of a moun- 
tain and outlined against a blazing blue 
sky. We were generally near enough to 
one another to talk if we spoke in a loud 
voice or turned in the saddle, though 
sometimes we rode silently, and merely 
raised an arm to point at a beautiful val- 
ley below or at a strange bird on a tree, 
and kept it rigid until the man behind said, 
‘** Yes, I see,” when it dropped, like a sem- 
aphore signal after the train has passed. 

Early in the afternoon of the day of 
our setting forth we saw for the last time 
the thatched roofs of San Pedro Sula, like 
a bare spot in the great green plain hun- 
dreds of feet below us, and then we passed 
through the clouds we had watched from 
the town itself, and bade the eastern coast. 
of Honduras a final farewell. 
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The trail we followed was so rough and 
uncertain that at first I conceived a very 
poor opinion of the Honduranians for not 
having improved it, but as we continued 
scrambling upwards I admired them for 
moving about at all under such condi- 
tions. After all, we who had chosen to 
take this road through curiosity had cer- 
tainly no right to complain of what was 
to the natives their only means of com- 
munication with the outside world. It 


is interesting to think of a country ab- 
solutely and entirely dependent on such 
a thoroughfare for every necessity of life. 
For whether it be a postal card or a piano, 
or a bale of cotton, or a box of matches, 
it must be brought to Tegucigalpa on the 
back of a mule or on the shoulders of a 
man, who must slip and slide and seram- 
ble over this trail for nine days. 
Sometimes this highroad of commerce 
was cut through the living rock in steps 
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as even and sharp as those in front of a 
brownstone house on Fifth Avenue, and 
so narrow that we had to draw up our 
knees to keep them from being scratched 
and cut on the rough walls of the pas- 
sageway, and again it led through jungle 
so dense that if one wandered three yards 
from the trail he could not have found 
his way back again; but this danger was 
not imminent, as no one could go that 
far from the trail without having first 





A DRAWER OF WATER. 


hacked and cut his way there. It was 
not always so difficult; at times we came 
out into bare open spaces, and rode up the 
dry bed of a mountain stream, and felt 
the full foree of the sun, or again it led 
along a ledge of rock two feet wide at the 
edge of a precipice, and we were fanned 
with cool damp breaths from the pit a thou- 
sand feet below, where the sun had never 
penetrated, and where the moss and fern 
of centuries grew in a thick dark tangle. 


We stopped for our first meal at a bai 
place on the top of a mountain, wher 
there were a half-dozen mud huts. Jeffs 
went from one to another of these an 
collected a few eggs, and hired a woman 
to cook them and to make us some coffee. 
We added tinned things and bread to 
this luncheon, which, as there were no 
benches, we ate seated on the ground, 
kicking at the dogs and pigs and chickens, 
that snatched in a most familiar manner 

at the food in our hands. In Hondu- 
ras there are so few hotels that travel- 
lers are entirely dependent for food and 
for a place in which to sleep upon the 
people who live along the trail, who 
are apparently quite hardened to havy- 
ing their homes invaded by strangers, 
and their larders levied upon at any 
hour of the day or night. 

Even in the larger towns and so- 
called cities we slept in private houses, 
and on the solitary occasion when we 
were directed to a hotel we found a 
bare room with a pile of canvas cots 
heaped in one corner, to which we were 
told to help ourselves. There was a real 
hotel, and a very bad one, at the capi- 
tal, where we fared much worse than 
we had often done in the interior; but 
with these two exceptions we were de- 
pendent for shelter during our entire 
trip across Honduras upon the people 
of the country. Sometimes they sent 
us to sleep in the town-hall, which was 
a large hut with a mud floor, and fur- 
nished with a blackboard and a row of 
benches, and sometimes with stocks for 
prisoners; for it served as a school or 
prison or hotel, according to the needs 
of the occasion. 

We were equally dependent upon 
the natives for our food. We carried 
breakfast bacon and condensed milk 
and sardines and bread with us, and to 
these we were generally able to add, at 
least once a day, coffee and eggs and 
beans. The national bread is the tor- 

tilla. It is made of corn meal, patted into 
the shape of a buckwheat cake between 
the palms of the hands, and then baked. 
They were generally given to us cold, in 
a huge pile, and were burnt on both sides, 
but untouched by heat in the centre. 
The coffee was always excellent, as it 
should have been, for the Honduranian 
coffee is as fine as any grown in Central 
America, and we never had too much of 
it; but of eggs and black beans there was 
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A STRETCH OF CENTRAL-AMERICAN RAILWAY. 


noend. The black-bean habit in Hondu- 
ras is very general; they gave them to us 
three times a day, sometimes cold and 
sometimes hot, sometimes with bacon and 
sometimes alone. They were frequently 
served to us in the shape of sandwiches 
between tortillas, and again in the form 
of pudding with chopped-up goat’s meat. 
At first, and when they were served hot, I 
used to think them delicious. That seems 
very long ago now. When I was at 
Johnstown at the time of the flood, there 
was a soda cracker, with jam inside, 
which was served out to the correspond- 
ents in place of bread; and even now, if 
it became a question of my having to sub- 
sist on those crackers, and the black beans 
of Central America, or s‘arve, I am sure I 
should starve, and by preference. 

We were naturally embarrassed at first 
when we walked into strange huts; but 
the owners seemed to take such inva- 
sions with apathy and as a matter of 
course, and were neither glad to see us 
when we came, nor relieved when we de- 
parted. They asked various prices for 
what they gave us—about twice as much 
as they would have asked a native for the 
same service, at least so Jeffs told us; but 
as our bill never amounted to more than 
fifty cents apiece for supper, lodging, and 


a breakfast the next morning, they cannot 
be said to have robbed us. While the 
woman at the first place at which we 
stopped boiled the eggs, her husband in- 
dustriously whittled a lot of sharp little 
sticks, which he distributed amongst us, 
and the use of which we could not ima- 
gine, until we were told we were expected 
to spike holes in the eggs with them, and 
then suck out the meat. We did not 
make a success of this, and our prejudice 
against eating eggs after that fashion was 
such that we were particular to ask to 
have them fried during the rest of our 
trip. This was the only occasion when I 
saw a Honduranian husband help his 
wife work. 

After our breakfast on the top of the 
mountain, we began its descent on the 
other side. This was much harder on 
the mules than the climbing had been, 
and they stepped even more slowly, and 
so gave us many opportunities to look out 
over the tops of trees and observe with 
some misgivings the efforts of the man in 
front to balance the mule by lying flat on 
its hind quarters. The temptation at such 
times to sit upright’ and see into what 
depths you were going next was very 
great. We struck a level trail about six 
in the evening, and the mules were so 
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delighted at this that they started off of 
their own accord at a gallop, and were 
farther encouraged by our calling them 
by the names of different Spanish gener- 
als. This inspired them to such a degree 
that we had to change their names to Bob 
Ingersoll or Senator Hill, or others to the 
same effect, at which they grew discour- 
aged and drooped perceptibly. 

We slept that night at a ranch called 
La Pieta, belonging to Dr. Miguel Pazo, 
where we experimented for the first time 
with our hammocks, and tried to grow 
accustomed to going to bed under the 
eyes of a large household of Indian maid- 
ens, mosos, and cowboys. There are men 
who will tell you that they like to sleep in 
a hammock, just as there are men who will 
tell you that they like the sea best when 
it is rough, and that they are happiest 


when the ship is throwing them against’ 


the sides and superstructure, and when 
they cannot sit still without bracing their 
legs against tables and stanchions. I al- 
ways want to ask such men if they would 
prefer land in a state of perpetual earth- 
quake, or in its normal condition of stea- 
diness, and I have always been delighted 
to hear sea-captains declare themselves 
best pleased with a level keel, and the 
chance it gives them to go about their 
work without having to hang on to hand- 
rails. And I had a feeling of equal sat- 
isfaction when I saw as many sailors as 
could find room sleeping on the hard 
deck of a man-of-war at Colon, in pref- 
erence to suspending themselves in ham- 
mocks, which were swinging empty over 
their heads. The hammock keeps a man 
at an angle of forty-five degrees, with the 
weight of both his legs and his body on 
the base of the spinal column, which gets 
no rest in consequence. 

The hammock is, however, almost uni- 
versally used in Honduras, and is a neces- 
sity there on account of the insects and 
ants and other beasts that climb up the 
legs of cots and inhabit the land. But the 
cots of bull-hide stretched on ropes are, in 
spite of the insects, greatly to be preferred ; 
they are at least flat, and one can lie on 
them without having his legs three feet 
higher than his head. Their manufac- 
ture is very simple. When a steer is 
killed its hide is pegged out on the ground, 
and left where the dogs can eat what flesh 
still adheres to it; and when it has been 
cleaned after this fashion and the sun has 
dried it, ropes of rawhide are run through 


its edges, and it is bound to a wooden 
frame with the hairy side up. It make; 
a cool, hard bed. In the poorer huts th: 
hides are given to the children at night 
and spread directly on the earth floor. 
During the day the same hides are used 
to hold the coffee, which is piled high 
upon them and placed in the sun to dry. 

We left La Pieta early the next morn- 
ing, in the bright sunlight, but instead 
of climbing laboriously into the sombre 
mountains of the day before, we trotted 
briskly along a level path between sunny 
fields and delicate plants, and trees with 
a pale green foliage, aud covered with the 
most beautiful white and purple flowers. 
There were hundreds of doves in the air, 
and in the bushes many birds of brilliant 
blue and black or orange and scarlet plu- 
mage, and one of more sober colors with 
two long white tail feathers and a white 
crest, like a macaw that had turned Quak- 
er. None of these showed the least inclina- 
tion to disturb himself as we approached. 
An hour after our setting forth we plunged 
into a forest of manacca-palms, through 
which we rode the rest of the morning. 
This was the most beautiful and wonder- 
ful experience of our journey. The ma- 
nacca-palm differs from the cocoanut or 
royal palm in that its branches seem to 
rise directly from the earth, and not to 
sprout, as do the others, from the top of a 
tall trunk. Each branch has a single 
stem, and the leaf spreads and falls from 
either side of this, cut into even blades, 
like a giant fern. 

There is a plant that looks like the 
manacca-palm at home which you see 
in flower-pots in the corners of draw- 
ing-rooms at weddings, and consequent- 
ly when we saw tle real manacca- 
palm the effect was curious. It did 
not seem as though they were monster 
specimens of these little plants in the 
States, but as though we had grown 
smaller. We felt dwarfed, as though we 
had come across a rose-bush as large as a 
tree. The branches of these palms were 
sixty feet high, and occasionally six feet 
broad, and bent and swayed and inter- 
laced in the most graceful and exquisite 
confusion. Every blade trembled in the 
air, and for hours we heard no other sound 
save their perpetual murmur and rustle. 
Not even the hoofs of our mules gave a 
sound, for they trod on the dead leaves of 
centuries. The palms made a natural 
archway for us, and the leaves hung like 
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a portiére across the path, and you would 
see the man riding in front raise his arm 
and push the long blades to either side, 
and disappear as they fell again into place 
behind him. It was like a scene on the 
tropical island of a pantomime, where 
everything is exaggerated both in size and 
in beauty. It made you think of a giant 
aquarium or conservatory which had been 
long neglected. 

At every hundred yards or so there 
were giant trees with smooth gray trunks, 
as even and regular as marble, and with 
roots like flying - buttresses, a foot in 
thickness, and reaching from ten to fif- 
teen feet up from the ground. If these 
flanges had been covered over, a man 
on muleback could have taken refuge 
between them. Some of the trunks of 
these trees were covered with intricate 
lace- work of a parasite which twisted 
in and out, and which looked as though 
thousands of snakes were crawling over 
the white surface of the tree; they were 
so much like snakes that one passed be- 
neath them with an uneasy shrug. Hun- 
dreds of orchids clung to the branches of 
the trees, and from these stouter limbs to 
the more pliable branches of the palms 
below white-faced monkeys sprang and 
swung from tree to tree, running along 
the branches until they bent with the 
weight like a trout-rod, and sprang up- 
right again with a sweep and rush as the 
monkeys leaped off chattering into the 
depths of the forest. We rode through 
this enchanted wilderness of wavering 
sunlight and damp green shadows for 
the greater part of the day, and came out 
finally into a broad open plain, cut up 
by little bubbling streams, flashing brill- 
iantly inthe sun. It was like an awaken- 
ing from a strange and beautiful night- 
mare. 

In the early part of the afternoon we 
arrived at another one of the farm-houses 
belonging to young Dr. Pazo, and at which 
he and his brother happened to be stop- 
ping. We had ridden out of our way 
there in the hopes of obtaining a few 
days’ shooting, and the place seemed to 
promise much sport. The Adams River, 
filled with fish and alligators, ran within 
fifty yards of the house: and great forests, 
in which there were bear and deer and 
wild-pig, stretched around it and beyond 
it on everv side. The house itself was 
like almost every other native hut in 
Honduras. They are all built very much 
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alike, with no attempt at ornamenta- 
tion within, or landscape-gardening with- 
out, although nature has furnished the 
most beautiful of plants and trees close 
on every side for just such a purpose. 
The walls of a Honduranian hut are 
made of mud packed round a skeleton of 
interwoven rods; the floor is of the na- 
ked earth, and the roof is thatched with 
the branches of palms. After the house 
is finished, all of the green stuff growing 
around and about it is cleared away for 
fifty yards or so, leaving an open place 
of bare and barren mud. This is not 
decorative, but it helps in some measure 
to keep the insects which cling to every 
green thing away from the house. <A 
kitchen of similarly interlaced rods and 
twigs, but without the clay, and covered 
with just such layers of palm leaves, 
stands on the bare place near the house, 
or leans against one side of it. This is 
where the tortillas are patted and baked, 
and the rice and beans are boiled, and the 
raw meat of an occasional goat or pig is 
hung to dry and smoke over the fire. 
The oven in the kitchen is made of baked 
clay, and you seldom see any cooking 
utensils or dishes that have not been 
manufactured from the trees near the 
house or the earth beneath it. The wa- 
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ter for drinking and cooking is kept in 
round jars of red clay, which stand in 
rings of twisted twigs to keep them up- 
right, and the drinking vessels are the 
halves of gourds, and the ladles are whole 
gourds, with the branch on which they 
grew still adhering to them, to serve as 
a handle. The furnishing of the house 
shows the same dependence upon nature, 
the beds are either grass hammocks or the 
rawhide that I have described, and there 
are no chairs and few benches, the people 
preferring apparently to eat sitting on 
their haunches to taking the trouble ne- 
cessary to make a chair. Everything 
they eat, of which there is very little va- 
riety, grows just beyond the cleared place 
around the hut, and can be had at the 
cost of the little energy necessary to 
bring it in-doors. When a kid or a pig 
or a steer is killed, the owner goes out to 
the nearest peak and blows a blast on a 
cow’s horn, and those within hearing who 
wish fresh meat hurry across the moun- 
tain to purchase it. As there is no ice 
from one end of Honduras to the other, 
meat has to be eaten the day it is killed. 
This is not the life of the Honduranians 
who live in the large towns or so-called 
cities, where there are varying approaches 
to the comfort of civilized countries, but 
of the country people with whom we had 
chiefly to do. It is as near an approach 
to the condition of primitive man as one 
can find on this continent. But bare and 
poor as are the houses (which are bare not 
because the people are’ poor, but because 
they are indolent), there is almost inva- 
riably some corner of the hut set aside 
and ornamented as an altar, or some part 
of the wall covered with pictures of a 
religious meaning. When they have no 
table, the people use a shelf or the stump 
of a tree upon which to place emblematic 
figures, which are almost always china 
dolls, with no original religious signifi- 
cance, but which they have dressed in 
little scraps of tinsel and silk, and which 
they have surrounded with sardine-tins 
and empty bottles and pictures from the 
lids of cigar-boxes. Everything that has 
color is cherished, and every traveller who 
passes adds unconsciously to their stock 
of ornaments in the wrappings of the 
boxes which he casts away behind him. 
Sometimes the pictures they use for or- 
namentation are not half so odd as the 
fact that they ever should have reached 
such a wilderness. We were frequently 


startled by the sight of colored lithograph s 
of theatrical stars, advertising the fac: 
that they were playing under the dire 

tion of such and such a manager, an 

patent-medicine advertisements and wood 

cuts from illustrated papers, some of them 
twenty and thirty years old, which were 
pinned to the mud walls and worshipped 
as gravely as though they had been pic 
tures of the Holy Family by a Raphael! 
or a Murillo. In one hut we found a 
life-size colored lithograph of a woman 
whom, it so happened, we all knew, 
which was being used to advertise a sew- 
ing-machine. We were so pleased at 
meeting a familiar face so far from home 
that we bowed to it very politely, and 
took off our hats, at which the woman 
of the house, mistaking our deference, 
placed it over the altar, fearing that she 
had been entertaining an angel unawares. 

The house of Dr. Pazo, where we were 
most hospitably entertained, was similar 
to those that I have described. It was 
not his home, but what we would call a 
hunting-box ora ranch. While we were 
at luncheon he told a boy to see if there 
were any alligators in sight, in exactly 
the same tone with which he might have 
told a servant to find out if the lawn- 
tennis net were in place. The boy re- 
turned to say that there were five within 
a hundred yards of the house. So, after 
we had patiently waited for Griscom to 
finish his coffee, we went out on the bank 
and fired at the unhappy alligators for 
the remainder of the afternoon. It did 
not seem to hurt them very much, and 
certainly did us a great deal of good. 
To kill an alligator it is necessary to hit 
it back of the fore leg, or to break its spine 
where it joins the tail; and as it floats 
with only its eyes and a half-inch of its 
nose exposed, it is difficult to reach either 
of these vital spots. When the alligator 
is on a bank, and you attempt to crawl up 
on it along the opposite bank, the birds 
make such a noise, either on its account 
or on their own, that it takes alarm, and 
rolls over into the water with an abrupt- 
ness you would hardly expect from so 
large a body. . 

On our second day at Dr. Pazo’s ranch 
we divided into two parties, and scoured 
the wilderness for ten miles around after 
game. One party was armed with shot- 
guns, and brought back macaws of won- 
derful plumage, wild turkeys, and quail 
in abundance; the others, scorning any- 
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thing but big game, carried rifles, and, as 
a result, returned as they set forth, only 
with fewer cartridges. It was most un- 
fortunate that the only thing worth shoot- 
ing came to me. It was a wild-cat with 
a long tail, who patiently waited for us 
in an open place with a calm and curious 
expression of countenance. I think I 
was more surprised than he was, and 
even after I had thrown up the ground 
under his white belly he stopped and 
turned again to look at me in a hurt and 
reproachful manner before he bounded 
gracefully out of sight into the under- 
brush. We also saw a small bear, but 
he escaped in the same manner, without 
waiting to be fired upon, and as we had 
no dogs to send after him, we gave up 
looking for more, and went back to pot 
at alligators. There were some excellent 
hunting-dogs on the ranch, but the Pazo 
brothers had killed a steer the night we 
arrived, and had given most of it to the 
dogs, so tuat in the morning they were 
naturally in no mood for hunting. 

‘* What we should have done,” the Pazo 
brothers said, ‘‘ was to have tied up the 
dogs last night, and kept them away from 
that meat, and then they would have 
been keen for game in the morning.” As 


we had travelled three days out of our 
way to shoot over those same dogs, we 
could only agree with him politely. It 
was an interesting example of the spirit 
in which many things are carried out in 
Honduras. 

There was an old grandfather of an 
alligator whom Somerset and I had re- 
peatedly disturbed in his slumbers. He 
liked to take his siestas on a little island 
entirely surrounded by rapids, and we 
used to shoot at him from the opposite 
bank of the river. He was about thir- 
teen feet long, and the agility with which 
he would flop over into the calm little 
bay, which stretched out from the point 
on which he slept, was as remarkable as 
it was disappointing. He was still asleep 
at his old stand when we returned from 
our unsuccessful shooting tour, so we de- 
cided to swim the rapids and crawl up 
on him across his little island and attack 
him from the flank and rear. It re- 
minded me somewhat of the taking of 
Lungtepen on a small scale. On that 
occasion, if I remember correctly, the raw 
recruits were uniformed only in Martinis 
and cartridge - belts; but we decided to 
carry our boots as well, because the alli- 
gator’s island was covered with sharp 
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stones and briers, and the sand was very 
hot, and, moreover, we had but vague 
ideas about the customs of alligators, and 
were not sure as to whether he might 
not chase us. We thought we would 
look very silly running around a little 
island pursued by a long crocodile and 
treading on sharp hot stones in our bare 
feet. 

So each of us took his boots in one 
hand and a repeating-rifle in the other, 
and with his money-belt firmly wrapped 
around his neck, plunged into the rapids 
and started to ford the river. They were 
exceedingly swift rapids, and made you 
feel as though you were swinging round 
a sharp corner on a cable-car with no strap 
by which to take hold. The only times I 
could stop at all was when I jammed my 
feet in between two stones at the bed of 
the river, and was so held in a vise, while 
the rest of my body swayed about in the 
current and my boots scooped up the 
water. When I wanted to go farther I 
would stick my toes between two more 
rocks, and so gradually worked my way 
across, but I could see nothing of Som- 
erset, and so decided that he had been 
drowned, and went off to avenge him on 
the alligator. It took me some time to 
get my bruised and bleeding toes into the 
wet boots, during which time I kept con- 
tinually looking over my shoulder to see 
if the alligator was going to make a land 
attack, and surprise me instead of my 
surprising him. I knew he was very 
near me, for the island-smelt as strongly 
of musk as a cigar-shop smells of tobacco, 
but when I crawled up on him he was 
still on his point of sand, and sound 
asleep. I had a very good chance at 
seventy yards, but I was greedy, and 
wanted to come closer, and as I was crawl- 
ing along, gathering thorns and briers by 
the way, I startled about fifty birds, and 
the alligator flopped over again, and left 
nothing behind him but afew tracks on 
the land and a muddy streak in the water. 
It was a great deal of trouble for a very 
little of alligator; but I was more or less 
consoled on my return to find that Somer- 
set was still alive, and seated on the same 
bank from which we had both started, 
though at a point fifty yards farther down 
stream. He was engaged in counting out 
damp Bank-of-England notes on his bare 
knee, and blowing occasional blasts down 
the barrel of his rifle, which had dragged 
him and itself to the bottom of the river 


before the current tossed them both baci 
on the shore. 

The two days of rest at the ranch of 
Dr. Pazo had an enervating effect upo: 
our mules, and they moved along so 
slowly on the day following that we had 
to feel our way through the night fo: 
several hours before we came to the hut 
where we were to sleep. Griscom and 
I had lost ourselves on the mountain 
side, and did not overtake the others un 
til long after they had settled themselves 
in the compound. They had been too 
tired when they reached it to do any- 
thing more after falling off their mules, 
and we found them stretched on the 
ground in the light of a couple of flutter 
ing pine torches, with cameras and sad 
dle-bags and carbines scattered recklessly 
about, and the mules walking over them 
in the darkness. A fire in the oven 
shone through the chinks in the kitchen 
wall, and showed the woman of the house 
stirring something in a caldron with one 
hand and holding her sleeping child on 
the hip with the other, while the daugh- 
ters moved in and out of the shadow, car- 
rying jars on their heads and bundles of 
fodder for the animals. It looked like a 
gypsy encampment. We sent Emilio 
back with a bunch of pine torches to find 
the pack-mules, and we could see his 
lighted torch blazing far up the trail that 
we had just descended, and lighting the 
rocks and trees on either side of him. 

There was only room for one of us to 
sleep inside the hut that night, and as 
Griscom had a cold, that privilege was 
given to him; but it availed him little, 
for when he seated himself on the edge of 
the bull-hide cot and began to pull off 
his boots, five ghostly feminine figures sat 
upright in their hammocks and studied 
his preparations with the most innocent 
but embarrassing curiosity. So, after 
waiting some little time for them to go to 
sleep again, he gave up any thought of 
making himself more comfortable, and 
slept in his boots and spurs. 

We passed through the pretty village 
of Trinidad early the next morning, and 
arrived at nightfall at the larger town of 
Santa Barbara, where the sound of our 
mules’ hoofs pattering over the paved 
streets and the smell of smoking street 
lamps came to us with as much of a 
shock as does the sight of land after a 
week at sea. Santa Barbara, in spite of 
its pavements, was not a great metrop- 
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olis. and, owing to its isolation, the advent 
of five strangers was so much of an event 
that the children of the town followed us, 
cheering and jeering as though we were a 
cireus procession ; they blocked the house 
n which we took refuge, on every side, so 
that the native policemen had to be sta- 
tioned at our windows to wave them 
away. On the following morning we 
ealled to pay our respects on General 
Louis Bogran, who has been President of 
Honduras for eight years and an exile for 
two. He is now permitted to remain in 
his native town of Santa Barbara, but 
there are many who think it will not be 
long before he will again reside in the 
government palace at the capital. He is 
a very handsome man, with a fine pres- 
ence, and with great dignity of manner, 
and he gave us an audience exactly as 
though he were a dethroned monarch, 
and we loyal subjects come to pay him 
homage in his loneliness. I asked him 
what he regarded as the best work of his 
administration, and after thinking awhile 
he answered, ‘* Peace for eight years,” 
which was rather happy, when you con- 
sider that in the three years since he 
left office there have been four Presi- 
dents and two long and serious revolu- 
tions, and when we were in the capital 
the people seemed to think it was about 
time to begin on another. 

We left Santa Barbara early the next 
morning, and rode over a few more moun- 
tains to the town of Seguaca, where the 
village priest was holding a festival, and 
where the natives for many miles around 
had ga.nered in consequence. There did 
not seem to be much cf interest going on 
when wwe arrived, for everybody in the 
town and the visitors within her gates 
deserted the booths and followed us in a 
long procession down the single street, 
and invaded the house where we lunched. 

Our host on this occasion set a table 
for us in the centre of his largest room, 
and the population moved in through the 
doors and windows, and seated them- 
selves cross-legged in rows ten and fif- 
teen deep on the earth floor at our feet, 
and regarded us gravely and in absolute 
silence. Those who could not find stand- 
ing -room inside stood on the window- 
sills and blocked the doorways, and the 
women were given places of honor on 
tables and beds. It was somewhat embar- 
rassing, and we felt as though we ought 
to offer something more unusual than 
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the mere exercise of eating in order to 
justify such interest; so we attempted va- 
rious parlor tricks, without appearing to 
notice the presence of an audience, and 
pretended to swallow the eggs whole, and 
made knives and forks disappear in the 
air, and drew silver doJlars from the legs 
of the table, continuing our luncheon in 
the mean time in a self - possessed and 
polite manner, as though such eccentrici- 
ties were our hourly habit. We could 
see the audience, out of the corner of our 
eyes, leaning forward with their eyes and 
mouths wide open, and were so encour- 
aged that we called up some of the boys 
and drew watches and dollars out of 
their heads, after which they retired into 
corners and ransacked their scantily clad 
persons for more. It was rather an ex- 
pensive exhibition, for when we set forth 
again they all laid claim to the dollars of 
which they considered they had been 
robbed. 

The men of the place, according to their 
courteous custom, followed us out of the 
town for a few miles, and then we all 
shook hands and exchanged cigars and 
cigarettes, and separated with many com- 
pliments and expressions of high esteem. 
The trail from Seguaca to where we rest- 
ed for the night led through pine forests 
and over layers of pine needles that had 
been accumulating for years. It was a 
very warm dry afternoon, and the air was 
filled with the odor of the pines, and 
when we came to one of the many moun- 
tain streams we disobeyed Jeffs and 
stopped to bathe in it, and let it carry us 
down the side of the mountain with the 
speed of a toboggan. We had been told 
that bathing at any time was extremely 
dangerous in Honduras, and especially so 
in the afternoon, but we always bathed in 
the afternoon, and looked forward to the 
half-hour spent in one of these roaring 
rapids as the best part of theday. Of ail 
our recollections of Honduras, they are 
certainly the pleasantest. The water was 
almost icily cold,and fell with arush and 
a heavy downpour in little waterfalls, or 
between great crevices in the solid rocks, 
leaping and bubbling and flashing in the 
sun, or else sweeping in swift eddies in 
the compass of deep, shadowy pools. We 
used to imprison ourselves between two 
rocks and let a fall of water strike us 
from the distance of several feet on our 
head and shoulders, or tear past and 
around us, so that in five minutes the 
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soreness and stiffness of the day’s ride 
were rubbed out of us as completely as 
though we had been massaged at a Turk- 
ish bath, and the fact that we were al- 
ways bruised and black and blue when 
we came out could not break us of this 
habit. It was probably because we were 
new to the country that we suffered no 
greater harm; for Jeffs, who was an old 
inhabitant, and who had joined us in this 
particular stream for the first time, came 
out looking twenty years older, and in 
an hour his teeth were chattering with 
ehills or clinched with fever, and his 
pulse was jumping at one hundred and 
three. We were then exactly six days’ 
hard riding from any civilized place, 
and though we gave him quinine and 
whiskey and put him into his hammock 
as soon as we reached a hut, the even- 
ing is not a cheerful one to remember. 
It would not have been a cheerful even- 
ing under any circumstances, for we 
shared the hut with the largest and most 
varied collection of human beings, ani- 
mals, and insects that I have ever seen 
gathered in so small a place. 


I took an account of stock before I 
turned in, and found that there were three 
dogs, eleven cats, seven children, five 
men (not including five, of us), three wo- 
men, and a dozen chickens, all sleeping, 
or trying to sleep, in the same room, un- 
der the one roof. And when I gave up 
attempting to sleep and wandered out 
into the night, I stepped on the pigs, and 
startled three or four calves that had been 
sleeping under the porch and that lunged 
up out of the darkness. We were always 
asking Jeffs why we slept in such places, 
instead of swinging our hammocks under 
the trees and camping out decently and 
in order, and his answer was that while 
there were insects enough in-doors, they 
were virtually an extinct species when 
compared to the number one would meet 
in the open air. 

I have camped in our West, where all 
you need is a blanket to lie upon and an- 
other to wrap around you, and asaddle for 
a pillow, and where, with a smouldering 
fire at your feet, you can sleep without 
thought of insects. But there is nothing 
green that grows in Honduras that is not 
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saturated and alive with bugs, and all 
manner of things that creep and crawl 
and sting and bite. It transcends mere 
discomfort; it is an absolute curse to the 
country, and to every one in it, and it 
would be as absurd to write of Honduras 
without dwelling on the insects, as of the 
west coast of Africa without speaking of 
the fever. You cannot sit on the grass 
or on a fallen tree, or walk under an up- 
right one or through the bushes, without 
hundreds of some sort of animal or other 
attaching themselves to your clothing or 
to your person. And if you get down 
from your mule to take a shot at some- 
thing in the bushes and walk but twenty 
feet into them, you have to be beaten with 
brushes and rods when you come out 
again as vigorously as though you were 
a dusty carpet. There will be sometimes 
as many as a hundred insects under one 
leaf; and after they have once laid their 
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NHE name Malbrouk, or Malbrouck, 
occurs in the Chanson de Gestes, and 
in the Basque Pastorales. In the Basque 
legend Malbrouk is a child brought up 
by his godfather of the same name. At 
the age of seven he is a tall, full-grown 
man, who can, like Proteus, assume any 
form he pleases by simply giving expres- 
sion to his wish. After performing most 
wonderful prodigies, and releasing from 
bondage three beautiful princesses who 
had been kidnapped from their father’s 
palace by his wicked godfather, he mar- 
ries the youngest daughter, succeeds the 
king upon the throne, and lives happily 
forever afterwards. Such is the pretty 
fairy tale concerning Malbrouk that has 
descended to the frontiers of Spain from 
picturesque Paris, where tradition hands 
down a very different version of Mal- 
brouk’s adventures. In France the story 
of Malbrouk was cherished as an inci- 
dent of the Crusades, dating from a period 
some six or seven centuries earlier than the 
famous era to which it is ascribed by the 
generality of Englishmen. In America 
the British view of the origin of Mal- 
brouk (in respect to both song and story) 
has been quite generally accepted without 
much inquiry or reflection. What is the 
«Jie history of Malbrouk? 
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claws upon you, your life is a mockery, 
and you feel at night as though you were 
sleeping in a bed with red pepper. The 
mules have even a harder time of it; for, 
as if they did not suffer enough in the 
day, they are in constant danger at night 
from vampires, which fasten themselves 
to the neck and suck out the blood, leay- 
ing them so weak that often when we 
came to saddle them in the morning they 
would stagger and almost fall. Some- 
times the side of their head and shoulders 
would be wet with their own blood. I 
never heard of a vampire attacking a 
man in that country, but the fact that 
they are in the air does not make one 
sleep any the sounder. 

In the morning after our night with 
the varied collection of men and animals 
we put back again to the direct trail to 
Tegucigalpa, from which place we were 
still distant a seven days’ ride. 


OF A SONG. 


According to M. de Chateaubriand, as 
expressed in his Itinéraire de Jérusalem, 
an opinion based directly upon his own 
researches and discoveries, the legend is 
founded on the actual exploits of one 
Mambron, a French knight and hero of 
the wars in Palestine. He also declares 
that the air to which the ballad of ‘* Mal- 
brouk ” is uniformly sung in Europe came 
directly from the music of the Arabs of a 
far-off age. He himself often heard the 
old song chanted in the East. Thistheory 
is fully upheld by M. Drago. 

That the tune of ‘‘ Malbrouk” is of al- 
most universal popularity is shown by the 
fact that the same air, in a more or less 
recognizable form, runs through many, if 
not most, of the folk-songs throughout 
Europe and elsewhere. M. Arago states 
that when M. Monge sang this air to an 
Egyptian audience at Cairo, they all seeim- 
ed to know it, and readily joined in the 
refrain. The Moniteur de Armée re- 
cords, in addition, that in 1770, when the 
band of Captain Cook was playing ‘‘ Mal- 
brouk” one day on the east coast of Aus- 
tralia, the natives evidently recognized a 
familiar air, and became enthusiastically 
entranced. Father Prout (Rev. Mr.. Ma- 
hony), in his Reliques, writes of this 
event, ‘It is a fact that this tune is the 
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only one relished by the South Sea Island- 
ers, who find it most musical, most mel- 
ancholy.” It may be added that there 
are authorities who claim that the air of 
‘*Malbrouk” is of still more remote Se- 
mitic origin, going as far back even as 
the Song of Solomon. Father Prout de- 
voutly believed that the air was brought 
from Palestine by the Crusaders, and was 
of very ancient date. Both the words 
and tune, as we now have them, there is 
little reason to doubt, were sung by the 
minstrels and troubadours just home from 
the Holy Land. 

Apart from all this, it is indisputably 
established how our modern camp-song 
suddenly sprang into universal favor. 
The old name Mambron, or Malbrouk, 
bore an obvious resemblance to that of 
Marlborough, Queen Anne’s illustrious 
general, so familiar to the ears of French- 
men during the disastrous wars in Flan- 
ders. The béte noire of Louis XIV. was 
therefore satirized. Say MM. Dumersan 
and Ségur, in a note to the Malbrouk 
song, ‘* As early as 1706 verses were com- 
posed on Marlborough, which are to be 
found in the manuscript collection of his- 
torical songs (in forty-four volumes) made 
by M. Maurepas, and deposited in the 
Royal Library at Paris.” What wonder 
that such stanzas were written by French- 
men of that time, and that M. Maurepas’s 
unpublished collection contains a score 
or more of Marlborough poems! 

It was the famous day of French and 
English warfare. John Bull and Johnny 
Crapeau were hard at work with words 
and blows. The Duke of Marlborough 
and Prince Eugene, at the head of the 
Dutch and English forces, were flogging 
the French all over Flanders in such 
terrific battles as those of Ramillies, 
Blenheim, Malplaquet, and Oudenarde. 
Marshals Villars, Villeroi, Vendéme, in 
respective command of the French ar- 
mies, were experiencing unlooked-for vi- 
cissitudes at the hands of the invincible 
allies. Belgium was all ablaze. Ghent, 
Bruges, Brussels, were in control of the 
British. Namur, Tournay, Mons, had 
fallen before the guns of the redoubtable 
foe. France itself was almost in jeop- 
ardy, her glorious king in terror for the 
stability and safety of his throne. John 
Churchill was not beloved by the French 
people at that victorious stage of his ca- 
reer, and no doubt was violently lam- 
pooned by many a Paris poetaster or 


well-thrashed Frenchman in the field. 
Hence the parody of ‘‘ Malbrough,” found. 
ed upon the old song ‘‘ Malbrouk,” alread, 
known in Europe, and afterwards rey 
dered into English as ‘‘ Marlbrook.” 1]; 
was written after the rout of Malplaquet, 
and is a piece of ridicule on the supposed 
death and burial of the triumphant duke 
The bibliophile Jacob says (Chants et 
Chansons populaires de la France) ; 
*‘Some merry ballad-singer pronounced 
this funeral oration at the bivouac of Le 
Quesnoy, the night after the action, in 
order to console himself for having no 
shirt to his back, and for having had no- 
thing to eat for three days. But it did 
not survive the hero of Malplaquet; it 
was preserved by tradition only in some 
of the provinces, where it had been car 
ried by some of the soldiers of Tallard 
and Boufflers.” Whether or not the fa 
mous song reached England at that time, 
to be sung by Sarah Jennings, is by no 
means certain, but that it was subse 
quently known there will be irrefutably 
shown. ‘‘Who,” asks Father Prout, ‘‘has 
not hummed in his lifetime the immortal 
air of ‘Malbrouck’?” “Indeed,” says John 
Oxenford, in the Chandos edition of 
French songs, ‘‘the tune is familiar to 
many an Englishman who has never 
heard or read a line of the words.” 
This may also be affirmed of the Ameri- 
can. 

In 1781, however,immortal ‘‘ Malbrouk,”’ 
then ‘‘ Malbrough,” suddenly burst upon 
the world,resounding from one end of revo- 
lutionary France to the other. And why? 
A peasant woman from the provinces, 
who had been selected by Marie Antoi- 
nette as nurse to her infant son, was wont 
to croon this gentle lullaby to the child 
at night, and put him to sleep with its 
dreamy Eastern tones. At the name of 
Marlborough, the Dauphin of France * 
(poor little foredoomed princeling) would 
drowsily open his baby eyes, but to close 
them again at the drone of the dulcet 

* It will be remembered that there were two Dau- 
phins born to King Louis XVI. and Queen Marie 
Antoinette. The eldest died at an early age in 
1789, and it was undoubtedly to him that the lulla- 
by “Malbrough s’en va-t-en guerre” was sung by 
his nurse in the year 1781, when the ditty be- 
came so universally popular throughout France. 
The second son of the royal couple was born in 
1785, becoming the Dauphin upon the death of his 
elder brother. He died, or disappeared, in 1795, 
being known by the title of Louis XVII. his fate 


being one of the mooted points of history up to,the 
present day, D. G. A. 
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THE STORY 


tune. The great name, the quaint theme, 
the oddity of the burden, the touching 
tenderness of the refrain,struck the fancy 
of the Queen, who learned the words and 
music, and even taught them to the trou- 
bled king. Then everybody took them 
up, from prince to peasant, and the peo- 
ple sang them at their daily toil. The 
streets of Paris rang to the popular strain 
of “‘Malbrough s’en va-t-en guerre,” a 
simple nursery ditty chanted by Madame 
Poitrine to her royal foster-child, the son 
of unfertunate Louis XVI. Write MM. 
Dumersan and Ségur: ‘‘ The nurse’s song 
became all the rage at Versailles when it 
reached Paris,and was soen spread over 
the whole of France. For four or five 
years nothing was heard but the burden 
‘Mironton, mironton, mirontaine.’” 

The song was printed upon fans and 
screens, with an engraving representing 
the funeral procession of Marlborough, 
the lady on the tower, the page dressed 
in black, and so on. This picture was 
imitated in all shapes and sizes. It cir- 
culated through the streets and villages, 
and gave the dead Duke of Marlborough 
a more popular celebrity than all his 
victories. M. Bagger tells us: ‘* Barras 
sang it; so did Marat; Charlotte Corday 
doubtless knew it by heart; and it vied 
with ‘La Carmagnole’ and ‘(Ca Ira’ as 
the most popular song of those days. 
And it has survived in many a French 
air of later times. In ‘ Partant pour la 
Syrie,’ Queen Hortense, unconsciously 
perhaps, has adopted the same underlying 
musical theme; and in André Chénier’s 
‘Mourir pour la Patrie’ it will readily be 
recognized, though in different time and 
color. In Helberg’s vaudeville, perform- 
ed in the Royal Theatre at Copenhagen 
in 1826, we find almost identically the 
same air; and in one of the folk-lays of 
Finland we recognize it in a more mark- 
ed degree.” Mrs. Ralston tells us that 
‘‘Napoleon hummed the old military air 
of ‘ Malbrough’ as he crossed the Niemen 
in setting out upon his disastrous Russian 
campaign of 1812.” Du Maurier calls it 
in Trilby ‘‘a common old French comic 
song—a mere nursery ditty, like ‘Little 
Bo-Peep,’” this quiet precursor of ‘‘ La 
Marseillaise.” 

However remote the application may 
be, it is unquestionably true that the 
words and music of an old Crusade bal- 
lad of the Middle Ages, known through 
Europe long years before the Marlborough 
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wars, as subsequently burlesqued in par- 
ody or doggerel, will forever remain asso- 
ciated with the history and memory of 
England’s greatest military genius, not 
even excepting the invincible Iron Duke 
himself. And, strangely enough, Marl- 
borough had slept in his grave some sixty 
years when the old song which his ex- 
ploits had rendered famous became so 
generally and gloriously revived among 
the nations of the earth. 

The song was ever a favorite with the 
Little Corporal. Whenever he mounted 
his horse to go campaigning the Emperor 
hummed the suggestive melody, and at 
St. Helena, shortly before his death, when, 
in course of conversation with M. de Las 
Casas, he praised the Duke of Marlborough, 
the song recurred to his mind, and he 
said, with a smile which he could not re- 
press: ‘‘ What a thing is ridicule! It fast- 
ens upon everything, even victory.” He 
then sang softly to himself the first stanza 
of ‘‘ Malbrough s’en va-t-en guerre.” 

It may be a fact worth recording that 
the song of the page in Beaumarchais's 
comedy Le Mariage de Figaro was origi- 
nally written for this tune, although the 
dramatic situation in which it occurs has 
since been beautifully illustrated by the 
music of Mozart. 

That the revival of Malbrouk had plain 
reference, in the French mind, to the 
conquering Marlborough, there is no 
shadow of doubt. Yet it must be ad- 
mitted that no incident of the one corre- 
sponds with anything in the life of the 
other. Writes the Rev. Mr. Brewer: 
‘“‘The Malbrough of the song was evi- 
dently a Crusader or ancient baron who 
died in battle; and his lady” (obviously 
not Sarah Jennings, Duchess of Marl- 
borough) ‘‘climbing the castle tower and 
looking out for her lord reminds one of 
the mother of Sisera, who ‘‘ looked out at 
a window and cried through the lattice, 
‘Why is his chariot so long in coming? 
Why tarry the wheels of his chariots? 
Have they not sped? Have they not di- 
vided the spoils?” It must be confessed, 
however, that if it had been the ‘‘ chariot” 
of the Duke which his Duchess had seen 
coming, it would not have been found al- 
together empty of “‘ spoils,” else how were 

Blenheim to be built? ‘The desire of 
power and wealth,” writes Prince Eugene, 
‘gave a little bias to the mind of Mar!l- 
borough.” Certainly the fact remains 
that the Duchess of Marlborough, the 
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Duke’s illustrious widow, left a property 
at her death of three million pounds 
sterling. 

‘*Such,” comments inimitable Father 
Prout, ‘‘is the celebrated funeral song of 
*Malbrouck.’ It is what we would call in 
Ireland ‘a keen’ over the dead, with this 
difference, that the lamented deceased is, 
among us, willy-nilly, generally dead out- 
right, with a hole in his skull; whereas 
the subject of the pathetic elegy of ‘ Mon- 
sieur’ was, at the time of its composition, 
both alive and kicking all before him.” 
It is curious to note that the authorship 
of ‘* Malbrough” has also been ascribed 
to the celebrated Madame de Sévigné. 

That there exist two versions of ‘‘ Mal- 
brough s’en va-t-en guerre” is a self-evi- 
dent fact. First, there is the ancient 
Crusader song; second, the modern bur- 
lesque. The former is asserted to have: 
been alive before the year 1200 a.D.; the 
latter, to have been born in camp in 1709, 
the year of the great battle of Malplaquet. 
Both have the melodious burden or cho- 
rus, ‘‘ Mironton, mironton, mirontaine,” 
which M. Littré,in his Dictionnaire de 
la Langue Francaise, defines to be ‘A 
sort of popular refrain which is used for 
sound, and has no sense.” The well- 
known original of the first stanza runs as 
follows: 

“Malbrough s’en va-t-en guerre— 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine !— 
Malbrough s’en va-t-en guerre. 
Ne sais quand reviendra.” 


A number of translations have been 
made of this song, from which John Ox- 
enford selects the following: 

“Marlbrook has gone to battle— 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine !— 
Marlbrook has gone to battle. 
But when will he return ?” 


Professor Longfellow, in his Poets and 
Poetry of Europe, has chosen this trans- 
lation: 

“ Malbrouck, the prince of commanders, 
Is gone to the war in Flanders. 
His fame is like Alexander’s. 
But when will he come home?” 


It may be plainly seen that though Ox- 
enford’s translation may have reference 
to Mambron the Crusader, it is equally 
evident that Longfellow’s selsction direct- 
ly applies to the conqueror Marlborough. 
Neither of these translations is strictly 
literal, nevertheless. The best rendition 
into English of this French ballad is not 


in rhyme or metre, and consequently js 
much more correct than the others, |; 
is this: 


“Malbrough is gone to the wars. Ah, whe: 
will he return ? 

“¢He will come back by Easter, lady, or 4; 
latest by Trinity.’ 

“*No,no; Easter is past, and Trinity is past; 
but Malbrough has not returned.’ 

“Then did she climb the castle tower to look 
out for his coming. She saw his page, but li 
was clad in black. 

““My page, my bonnie page,’ cried the lady, 
‘what tidings bring you—what tidings of m) 
lord ?” 

“*The news I bring,’ said the page, ‘is very 
sad, and will make you weep. Lay aside your 
gay attire, lady, your ornaments of gold and 
silver, for my lord is dead. He is dead, lady, 
and laid in earth. I saw him borne to his last 
home by four officers. One carried his cuirass, 
one his shield, one his sword, aud the fourth 
walked beside the bier but bore nothing. They 
laid himin earth. I saw his spirit rise through 
the laurels. They planted his grave with rose- 
mary. The nightingale sang his dirge. The 
mourners fell to the earth, and when they 
rose up again they chanted his victories. Then 
retired they all to rest.’” 


’ 


The latest metrical translation from the 
French of ‘‘ Malbrough” is here given. It 
is at least complete: 


“Malbrough has gone to war— 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine !— 
Malbrough has gone to war. 
Ah, when will he return? 


“He will be back at Easter— 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine !— 
He will be back at Easter, 
Or else at Trinity. 


“But Trinity is over— 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine !— 
But Trinity is over, 
And Malbrough has not come. 


“Madame climbed up her tower— 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine !— 
Madame climbed up her tower, 
As high as she could go. 


“She quickly saw her page— 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine !— 
She quickly saw her page, 
All dressed in deepest black. 


“*My page, my pretty page— 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine !— 
My page, my pretty page, 
What tidings do you bring? 


“The news I bear, fair lady— 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine !— 
The news I bear, fair lady, 
Will cause your eyes to weep. 
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“*Lay by your rosy gowa— 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine !— 
Lay by your rosy gown, 
Likewise your silk brocade. 


“*Monsieur Malbrough is dead— 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine !— 
Monsieur Malbrough is dead, 
Is dead and in his grave. 


“*T saw him laid in earth— 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine !— 
I saw him laid in earth 
By four of his command, 


“One captain bore his cuirass— 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine !— 
One captain bore his cuirass, 
And one his buckler bore. 


“One carried his huge sword— 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine !— 
One carried his huge sword, 
Another naught at all, 


“¢ And all about his tomb— 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine !— 
And all about his tomb 
They planted rosemary, 


“*Upon the topmost branch— 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine !— 
Upon the topmost branch 
The nightingale burst forth. 


“They saw his great soul fly— 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine !— 
They saw his great soul fly 
Up through the laurel boughs. 


“* All fell upon their breasts— 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine !— 
All fell upon their breasts, 
And then got up again, 


“*To chant the victories— 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine !— 
To chant the victories 
That brave Malbrough had won. 


“*The ceremony over— 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine !— 

The ceremony over, 

They all retired to rest.’” 

It is quite impossible to draw a line of 
demarcation between the old Crusade le- 
gend and the new work of the defeated 
Quesnoy soldier, composed in camp, and 
intended to slur, in scorn or ridicule, the 
name of the great British commander. 
Tradition is positive, however, that the 
ballad bears evidences of being a joint 
production of the feudal bard of Pales- 
tine and the French poetaster of the Low 
Countries. In both cases, without doubt, 
the verses carried with them the identical 
Eastern melody. 

Both John Oxenford and Father Prout 
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inform us that the air to which “ Mal- 
brough s’en va-t-en guerre” is sung has 
been hummed or whistled at one or an- 
other period of his life by almost every 
Englishman, often without his being ac- 
quainted with a single word of the French 
lines, or even the name of the song it- 
self. What, then, can be this mysterious 
tune, with which we are all familiar with- 
out knowing it? Father Prout shall en- 
lighten us and disclose the perplexing 
secret. He writes, in the Reliques: ‘‘Con- 
fining myself for the present to wine and 
war, I proceed to give a notable war-song, 
of which the tune is well known through- 
out Europe, but the words and the poetry 
are on the point of being effaced from 
the superficial memory of this flimsy 
generation. It may not be uninterest- 
ing to learn that both the tune and the 
words were composed as a lullaby to set 
the infant Dauphin to sleep. Still, if the 
best antiquary were called on to supply 
the original poetic composition, such as 
it burst on the world in the decline of 
the classic era of Queen Anne and Louis 
XIV.,I fear he would be unable to grati- 
fy the curiosity of an eager public in so 
interesting an inquiry. For many rea- 
sons, therefore, it is highly meet and 
proper that I should consign it to the 
imperishable tablet of these written me- 
morials, and here ther: followeth the song 
of the lamentable death of the illustrious 
John Churchill, which did not then take 
place, by some mistake, but was never- 
theless celebrated as follows: 


“*Malbrough s’en va-t-en guerre— 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine !— 
Malbrough s’en va-t-en guerre, 
Ne sais quand reviendra, 
Ne sais quand reviendra, 
Ne sais quand reviendra 


Chorus.—Malbrough s’en va-t-en guerre— 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine !|— 
Malbrough s’en va-t-en guerre, 
Ne sais quand reviendra.’ ” 


The following is the earlier transla- 
tion, adding its well-known English re- 
frain : 


“ Marlbrook, the prince of commanders, 
Has gone to the war in Flanders, 
His fame is like Alexander’s. 

But when will he come home? 
But when will he come home? 
But when will he come home? 


Chorus.—He won't come home till morning, 
He won’t come home till morning, 
He won’t come home till morning, 

Till daylight doth appear.” 
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AT THE GRAND HOTEL DU PARADIS. 


BY THOMAS 


“ce 


H, but it is I, I who penetrate the 
LAX disguise of the escroc. Let but 
one of these swindling gentry come to 
the Grand Hétel du Paradis, and though 
he came in the shape of the Sultan of the 
Indies, or the Shah himself, I would not 
be deceived. I am not dull—I!” 

It was Chabassu, actual proprietor of 
the Grand Hotel du Paradis, who spoke. 
Chabassu was seven-and-forty years old, 
and stout, and with a bald head and a 
grizzled beard. As he thus proclaimed 
his astuteness he looked loftily at M. 
Polverel, the commercial traveller, and 
his stomach expanded with pride. M. 
Polverel was an old friend; a good friend; 
one to be trusted; one to be counted upon. 
In his commercial travelling he stopped 
always at the Grand Hotel du Paradis 
when he came to Marseilles. 

‘* But yes, thy cleverness is a miracle!” 
put in Madame Chabassu— whose body 
and whose voice equally were thin and 
sharp. ‘Dost thou remember the Eng- 
lish milord?” 

**Tehut!” replied Chabassu. ‘‘ That was 
long ago.” 

‘* And the Italian merchant, of the last 
month?” Madame continued. 

‘*As I was saying, M. Polverel,” and 
Chabassu turned quite away from lis 
wife and addressed the commercial trav- 
eller—‘‘as I was saying, the grapes are 
doing well this year, and we shall be sure 
of good wine.” 

Madame Chabassu paused for a mo- 
ment; gave a sniff, shrill and contemptu- 
ous, and so left the room. This room 
was the little office of the hotel —into 
which M. Polverel had been invited that 
he might drink before dinner a glass of 
absinthe with his host. From the kitch- 
en, just beyond, came smells the most de- 
licious; such smells as are to be smelt 
only near the kitchens of Provence. It 
is said that God sends meat and the devil 
sends cooks. But all the world knows 
that because the Holy Father lived so 
long in Avignon the devil never has been 
able to get into Provence at all: and so 
the cooks of Provence cook like angels. 

M. Polverel, a wise man in his genera- 
tion, said nothing. With a perfect air 
of abstraction he sipped his absinthe. 
Chabassu, with even greater discretion, 
also was silent and also sipped his ab- 


A. JANVIER. 


sinthe. Presently its mellowing softness 
made all the world a calm sunshine to 
him, and Madame Chabassu and her av- 
gravations faded from his mind. 

Five minutes later there was a bustle 
outside: the sound of a carriage stopping 
in front of the Grand Hotel du Paradis: 
of the one serving-man of the establish- 
ment running out through the hallway; 
of voices. Guests were arriving — and 
Chabassu, still glowing with his absinthe- 
engendered cordiality, went out to wel- 
come them. 

They were very elegant guests whom 
he confronted—coming up the steps from 
their carriage of two horses—as he stood 
like a stout statue in his own doorway 
and handsomely bowed; guests the like 
of which the Grand Hotel du Paradis sel- 
dom had the honor to entertain. There 
was a grand monsieur in a long black 
coat, and a white waistcoat with a gold 
chain, and trousers of gray, and a shiny 
hat and shiny shoes: a dress fit for the 
Prefect of the Bouches du Rhéne. With 
him was a grande dame in silk and lace, 
and wearing a bonnet like a whole gar- 
den of flowers. 

The grand monsieur, not perceiving 
Chabassu—though Chabassu’s stomach 
was directly in front of him and not six 
feet away—turned tothe grande dame and 
said, seriously: ‘‘ You see, my dear, our 
friend Viellecourt was-quite right about 
this Hétel du Paradis. It makes no pre- 
tensions, but it has the air of comfort 
which goes with worth.” 

‘* Monsieur does me honor; but mon- 
sieur is not deceived. Though I say it 
who should not say it, the Grand Hotel 
du Paradis is of a comfort not to be found 
elsewhere in the whole city of Marseilles.” 
As Chabassu spoke these words he bowed 
like a tall tree. 

‘‘Bravo, my good host, you are of a 
piece with your hotel!” The gentleman 
spoke heartily. ‘‘ And there is waiting 
for me a letter; a letter addressed to M. 
de Saint-Mauront—is it not so?” 

Chabassu was delighted. Here, truly, 
was a triumph over his wife. It was 
apropos of this very letter, which ma- 
dame’s suspicions had surrounded with 
an atmosphere of dangerous mystery, that 
their discussion of the genus escroc had 
begun. But the claimants of the letter 








cave the lie direct to madame’s doubts. 
People like these were of the sort to pour 
money into a hotel-keeper’s pockets—not 
to take money out of them. Three or 
four guests of this order—and the fame 
of the Grand Hotel du Paradis was made! 
Chabassu produced the letter with a flour- 
ish and a bow and handed it to M. de 
Saint-Mauront on a plate wiped clean— 
and was desolated by his inability to hand 
it properly because the equipment of the 
Grand Hétel du Paradis did not include 
a silver-plated tray. 

M. de Saint-Mauront opened the letter, 
and as he opened it a little pink paper 
fluttered to the floor. He did not observe 
the fall of the paper, nor did the lady— 
who was on the other side of the room, 
looking with a genuine interest at the 
colored portrait of Chabassu done in pas- 
tel when he was in his twenty-sixth year. 

‘‘Tt is curious, my dear,” said M. de 
Saint-Mauront, at the same time looking 
carefully inside the empty envelope; ‘‘the 
notary Jauffret writes that he encloses a 
post-office order for two thousand francs 
—the little payment still due, you know— 
but there is no order here.” 

‘** Pardon,” put in Chabassu, picking up 
from the floor the fallen scrap of paper. 
‘Pardon, m’sieu’, but this may be the or- 
der to which m’‘siew’ refers.” 

In effect, as Chabassu perceived, the 
paper was a post-office money-order; but 
neither its disappearance nor its recov- 
ery seemed to inspire its owner with the 
slightest concern. Carelessly stuffing it 
into the pocket of his white waistcoat, he 
thanked Chabassu in a well-bred way; 
but in precisely the same tone that thanks 
would have been given for such trifling 
service as the handing of a hat or the 
picking up of a glove. 

“And now, my good man,” he said, 
politely, ‘‘ we will look at your rooms. 
Be good enough to bring up the little bag. 
Not seeing your omnibus at the railway 
station, we left our luggage there until 
you should send for it. Here is the re- 
ceipt. You may send for it while we 
dine.” 

Chabassu took the receipt—it was for 
five trunks and an infinity of valises and 
hat-boxes: the baggage of a grand sei- 
gneur. ‘The omnibus shall be sent im- 
mediately,” he said; yet hesitating a lit- 
tle and with a slight cough. In point of 
fact, the omnibus of the Grand Hétel du 
Paradis was not as yet a reality—it was 
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only a distant hope. The boxes of the 
commercial travellers who stopped there 
were brought up from the railway station 
on a push-cart by old Michel. 

‘**My dear,” interposed the lady, ‘‘ why 
bring up the baggage at all? We have 
all that we need for the night here in the 
bag. The trunks would crowd us dread- 
fully in this little place—I mean, that is, 
so much baggage would be in our way 
even in an apartment of large size.” 

‘*My angel,” said the gentleman, “as 
usual, you are right. If my yacht has 
come around from Naples we shall go on 
board in the morning. If she has not 
yet got in, it will be time enough, then, 
to bring the baggage here.”’ So saying, 
he took again the receipt and slipped it 
into the pocket of his white waistcoat 
along with the order for two thousand 
frances. ‘‘ Lead the way,” he cried, turn- 
ing briskly to Chabassu. ‘‘ Let us get 
at once to our apartment, and then quick- 
ly to dinner—I am as hungry as a bear!” 

Chabassu, leading the way up stairs, 
rubbed together his two hands softly. 
What might not be accomplished when 
it came to making out the bill, even for 
a single night, for such guests as these? 
—who treated orders for two thousand 
franes like cigarette papers, and whose 
baggage would have done honor to one 
of the old kings of France! 

And they were so affably condescend- 
ing, these great people, in their praise of 
everything that was shown them: of the 
stuffy little bedroom with its two little 
beds; of the two arm-chairs; even of 
the view out of the one small window— 
where, positively, there was nothing to 
be seen but a dead-wall ! 

“Tt is so refreshingly novel!” said 
monsieur. 

‘It is such a charming adventure!” 
said madame. 

And then, together, they consulted 
with Chabassu about the dinner and the 
wines. 

Chabassu was not the man to let slip 
so golden an opportunity. His advice 

was for dishes of which the very meanest 
cost three francs. And as for wines—it 
was monsieur’s wish to drink the wines 
of the country —Chabassu made out a 
little list that was a dream! With the 
oysters and hors d’ceuvre, a golden Cassis, 
for a decade in glass; for the dinner at 
large, a Ledenon of fifteen years—smooth 
and mellow as a rich Burgundy; with 
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the dessert, a Frontignac of a quarter of a 
century: and each to be charged for at 
the rate of a france for every one of its 
years! 

Therefore, with the possibilities of this 
dinner glowing in his mind, it was a rude 
shock to him when madame, the wife of 
his bosom, hearing his fervent account of 
these noble guests, and of the magnificent 
dinner which he was pledged to provide 
for them, said shortly and hotly that he 
was no better than a born fool! They 
were nothing but escrocs, these fine hum- 
bugs, madame declared, with a violent 
earnestness. The whole affair was an 
outrageous attempt at brazen and bare- 
faced swindling. Should it succeed, they, 
the Chabassus, would be ruined, and the 
Grand Hoétel du Paradis would be for- 
ever a desolate waste. 

‘** But the money- order, I myself saw 
it,” interposed Chabassu. ‘‘ The order for 
two thousand frances?” 

‘**Tt is not a real order—and, if it were, 
it is in their pockets,” madame answered. 

‘‘And the baggage—a dozen pieces-— 
the baggage of a king and queen?” 

‘*That thou didst not see, stupid one! 
It is in the moon!” 

‘*Wait until the morning and thou 
wilt be convinced—even thou. Now is no 
time for talking. The dinner must be 
prepared. I myself will assist.” Cha- 
bassu was an excellent cook. 

‘**T will not wait until morning—while 
our substance is wasted in the night. 
What is best is to turn these swindlers 
this instant out of doors. Not a bite nor 
a sup do they get here in the Grand 
Hoétel du Paradis until they have paid 
good money in advance!” Uttering these 
words, madame planted herself—a statue 
of Determination—with her hands on her 
hips and her feet wide apart. 

But Chabassu also could be resolute 
upon occasion ; and, moreover, he was de- 
termined to carry this affair to a conclu- 
sion if only to demonstrate that his wife 
was utterly wrong. 

Yet Monsieur and Madame de Saint- 
Mauront surely would have suffered se- 
vere indigestions could they have known 
how completely each morsel which they 
swallowed that night was saturated with 
a seasoning of bitter words! Fortunately, 
being spared this knowledge, they ate 
their dinner—which, in truth, was excel- 
lent —with a perfect satisfaction; and 
with even greater satisfaction drank the 


wines which collectively represented fifty 
years. , 

And Chabassu’s spirits—notwithstand. 
ing the daggers of suspicion which were 
plunged into his bosom upon each of })js 
visits to the kitchen—he was serving the 
dinner in person—rose steadily as the re- 
past went on. In fact, his access of 
cheerfulness was due to the courtesy of 
his guests in making him drink with them 
more than one brimming glass from eac}, 
of the bottles of his own old wine; in part 
to the comfort which he derived from 
their opulent talk—of their estate in 
Normandy, of their apartment in Paris, 
of their yacht. Moreover, with a perfect 
complaisance, they set him to talking rel- 
ishingly of his own affairs—and listened 
with sympathy while he told them of his 
hopes, of his ambitions, for the Grand 
Hotel du Paradis in the future; of his 
triumphs in the past—greatest of which 
was the banquet once given under his 
roof by the Society of Commercial Trav- 
ellers, when he was presented with tle 
gold-headed cane. Full of enthusiastic 
memories of this glorious occasion, he 
brought the cane—in its case of chamois- 
leather—and showed it to them. Madame 
declared that the cane was magnificent; 
monsieur that it was superb. 

By the time that Chabassu served with 
the coffee some of his precious Armagnac 
—it was the treasure of his cellar: older 
than he was himself, and with a bouquet 
fit to make the angels lean out over the 
parapets of heaven and sniff with joy— 
his breast was all too small to hold his 
swelling heart! As for his wife’s ignoble 
doubts of these most noble personages— 
he spurned those doubts with a generous- 
ly indignant scorn. 

‘*And now, my good Chabassu,” said 
M. de Saint-Mauront, at the same time 
pouring out for him a second glass of the 
rich Armagnac, ‘‘ you must tell us what we 
shall find that will amuse us in Marseilles 
to-night, and where we may sup when the 
evening is done ”’—and while he listened 
to Chabassu’s directions, given warmly 
but thickly, this elegant personage light- 
ed with elegance a Russian cigarette. 

‘* Good!” he said, when Chabassu had 
finished. ‘‘Good! We shall do well. 
Come, my dear, let us go—and I will car- 
ry, if the excellent Chabassu will permit 
me, his superb cane. My own is at the 
station, in the bundle with the shawls.” 

Chabassu, overwhelmed with this con- 


‘* CHABASSU'S SPIRITS ROSE STEADILY.” 


descension, expressed somewhat disjoint- 
edly his thanks. 

**And, oh, my good Chabassu ”’—they 
were on the stairs as monsieur spoke— “* I 
must beg you to let me have a trifle of 
ready money. I had expected to get my 
post-office order cashed, but we arrived 
too late. Here, I will endorse it over to 
your name, and in the morning you can 
oblige me by going to the post-office and 
getting itcashed. A trifle will serve my 
purposes to-night—let us say a hundred 
francs.”’ 

They were at the foot of the stairs by 
this time. Monsieur stepped into the lit- 
tle office, and in a moment had endorsed 
the order over to Chabassu—and almost 
before Chabassu had realized what he 
was doing he had counted out to M. de 
Saint-Mauront five gold pieces of twenty 
frances, and that noble gentleman, swing- 
ing the gold-headed cane airily, together 
with his noble lady, had departed through 
the open door. 
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And then, in spite of the magnificence 
of these vanished guests, in spite of all 
the glasses of his own old wines and the 
thrilling warmth of his own old Arma- 
gnac, Chabassu suddenly was overwhelm- 
ed by a sickening dread tliat perhaps 
the suspicions of his wife might be well 
grounded after all! They were gone, 
these opulent strangers—taking with 
them their dinners, the wines of half a 
century, one hundred franes in actual 
money, his precious gold- headed cane. 
What if the post-office order were a for- 
gery? In that dreadful case all that re- 
mained to him of substantial indemnity 
was the miserable bag and madame’s 
laced parasol! 

And then Chabassu, in his perturba- 
tion, committed a great imprudence. Go- 
ing into the little smoking-room, where 
his wife, still lowering like a stormy sky, 
was exhibiting her anxieties to M. Pol- 
verel, he confided to them both all that 
had happened, and asked for sustain- 
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ing strength against his own suddenly 
aroused fears. 

It was the very last place in the whole 
of the wide world to which Chabassu 
should have gone for such consolation! 
Even M. Polverel looked grave; and as 
for madame-—madame raged with the 
fury of two thunder-storms combined 
with a whole menagerie of angry wild 
beasts! In terms of the most drastic se- 
verity she denounced Chabassu before 
Heaven as a hopeless idiot. She cried out 
against her own miserable weakness in 
marrying such an imbecile. She im- 
plored the saints to send upon him a 
punishment heavy enough and _ bitter 
enough to be in accord with his deserts 
—and in the same breath shrieked that 
no vengeance could fall upon him dire 
enough to reward him adequately for the 
ruin which he had wrought. 

Being thrust thus harshly into such 
narrow shoes, Chabassu turned to M. 
Polverel for support in his contention— 
though he himself had none too much 
confidence in it—that the post-office order 
was genuine. And thereupon madame 
faced sharply upon M. Polverel and de- 
manded his immediate adhesion to her as- 
sertion that the order was false. 

Now M. Polverel could depend upon 
Chabassu for many free glasses of ab- 
sinthe and for the choicest dainties of the 
kitchen. Equally he could depend upon 
madame for the softest bed and the finest 
linen in the best room in the house. The 
position in which their contradictory ap- 
peals placed him was awkward to the last 
degree—but he extricated himself from it 
by an inspiration. One of his friends, he 
said, was in the money-order department 
of the post-office. The night was young. 
With the permission of m’sieu’-madame 
he would search for this friend and would 
bring him to examine the money-order— 
then, in a moment, one way or the other, 
their doubts would be solved. 

Actually, M. Polverel did not know a 
soul in any department of the post-office; 
but on this specious plea he got away. 
At the end of an hour he sent a note by 
a commissionnaire telling that his friend 
had been sent suddenly on business of 
the post-office to Aix, and would not re- 
turn for a week. Still another hour later, 
M. Polverel came back to the Grand H6- 
tel du Paradis cautiously; watched his 
chance to get in while neither Chabassu 
nor Madame Chabassu was near the door- 


way; and then bolted straight to | 

room. He knew on which side of 

bread was the butter, this M. Polvere! 
In his day and generation, as already | 
have said of him, he was a wise man. 

Of what went on in the Grand Hote] 
du Paradis between Chabassu and Ma- 
dame Chabassu during the absence of M. 
Polverel—of what went on there between 
them, after his unobserved return, unti! 
one o'clock in the morning, it is well to 
draw a veil! After that night, Chabassu 
always felt that he knew how things went 
with the souls in purgatory; and in the 
morning his very stomach seemed to have 
shrunk away within him, and he looked 
older by ten years. 

But at one o’clock there had come a 
cessation of hostilities—with the return, 
the actual return, of Monsieur and Ma- 
dame de Saint-Mauront. Just as though 
no storm had raged concerning them, 
they walked calmly into the Grand Hotel 
du Paradis; said pleasantly that they had 
passed a pleasant evening; called for their 
candles; wished Chabassu good-night in 
the most matter-of-fact manner—and so 
went to their room. Also, monsieur re- 
turned the gold-headed cane with thanks. 

Chabassu’s broken hopes, thus revived, 
rose again with a bound. He declared 
joyously that all was well. Madame, not 
in the least weakening in the vehemence 
of her assertion, denied that all was well 
—and presented the stinging suggestion 
that the two sharpers had not found so 
great an imbecile elsewhere, and so had 
returned to bite again the cherry into 
which already they had bitten so far. As 
there was no resolving these conflicting 
opinions into any sort of substantial cer- 
tainty, an abandonment of hostilities was 
impossible. They did, however, arrive at 
the terms of an armed truce: Madame 
consented that the escrocs, as she persisted 
in calling them, should be served with 
their coffee in the morning. Chabassu 
consented that they should not be per- 
mitted to leave the house until his visit to 
the post-office had decided finally wheth- 
er the money-order were good or bad. 
Uneasily the combatant parties to this 
agreement slept, as I may term it, on 
their arms. 

And what was most fortunate of all— 
as Chabassu always said in telling the 
story — Monsieur and Madame de Saint- 
Mauront slept so late the next morning 
that it was after nine o'clock when they 
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rang for their coffee, and more than an 
hour later when they came down stairs: 
by which time Chabassu had made his 
journey of dread to the post-office and 
had returned, 

Sometimes it is the unexpected that 
happens. 


the trig sailor who had come up from 
the yacht to receive monsieur’s orders. 
Following the carriage was a great wagon 
loaded with the baggage from the railway 
station that the sailor had atteyded to 
bringing down. It was in daylight — 
in broad daylight, understand—that this 


‘‘ EVEN M. POLVEREL LOOKED GRAVE.”’ 


‘** Certainly,” said the clerk at the post- 
office, ‘‘ this is a perfectly good money-or- 
der. Bring some one to identify you, and 
it shall be paid without an instant of de- 
lay. We do not put off paying money 
here. The republic is not a broken 
bank!” 

And then—having gone like a flash 
and returned with his friend M. Perrin, an 
eminent wine-merchant, widely known— 
Chabassu had counted out into his throb- 
bing hand twenty crisp notes, each for 
one hundred francs! 

It was near eleven o’clock in the morn- 
ing when Monsieur and Madame de Saint- 
Mauront drove away from the Grand H6- 
tel du Paradis—after paying without a 
murmur the best bill for a dinner and a 
single night’s lodging and café-au-lait 
that ever Chabassu had made out since 
his innkeeping began. Seated on the box 
of the carriage, beside the coachman, was 


magnificent cortége drove away. All the 
street saw it; all the world saw it—the 
whole universe knew the sort of people 
that the Grand Hotel du Paradis had en- 
tertained ! 

‘* And to think, imbecile that thou art, 
that thou shouldst have imagined these 
to be escrocs,” cried Madame Chabassu; 
‘that but for me thou wouldst have 
thrust them violently from our doors!” 

Chabassu was not a man who bore mal- 
ice. His substantial victory sufficed him, 
without recrimination for a sauce. ‘‘ My 
angel,” he answered, with a magnificent 
gesture, ‘‘this is a day of glory, of rejoi- 
cing; a day in the history of the Grand 
Hotel du Paradis of which the record 
shall be made upon tablets of silver in 
letters of gold!” 

And as Chabassu thus heroically de- 
livered himself, his stomach visibly ex- 
panded with pride! 
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THE BURDEN. 


WRITHED beneath my burden, fumed and groaned. 

My burden, that had felt and heard me, moaned: 
‘*You do not know what misery is, nor what 
The bitterest part is of our common lot. 

The strength I load in you with my loath weight, 

My weakness would so gladly own its fate. 

Think, once, how much more dreadful it must be 

To be the burden than bear it, and pity me!” 


HOPE. 


WE sailed and sailed upon the desert sea, 
Where for whole days we alone seemed to be. 
At last we saw a dim, vague line arise 
Between the lonely billows and the skies, 

That grew and grew until it wore the shape 
Of cove and inlet, promontory and cape; 

Then hills and valleys, rivers, fields, and woods, 
Steeples and roofs, and village neighborhoods. 
And then I thought, ‘‘Some time I shall embark 
Upon a sea more desert and more dark 

Than ever this was, and between the skies 

And lonely billows I shall see arise 

Another world out of that waste and lapse, 
Like yonder land. Perhaps—perhaps-—perhaps!” 
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SYMPATHY. 


“4 RIEND, neighbor, stranger, as the case may be, 
You who are sitting in the stall next me, 
And listening also to this pitiless play 

That says for me all that I would not say, 
And follows me, however I wind about, 

And seems to turn my whole life inside out: 

I wonder, should I speak and be the first 

To own just where in my soul it hurt worst, 
And you revealed in yours the spot its flame 
Scorched fiercest, if it might not be the same? 





VISION. 


WITHIN a poor man’s squalid home I stood: 
The one bare chamber, where his work-worn wife 
Above the stove and wash-tub passed her life, 
Next the sty where they slept with all their brood. 


But I saw not that sunless, breathless lair, 

The chamber’s sagging roof and reeling floor; 

The smeared walls, broken sash, and battered door; 
The foulness and forlornness everywhere. 


I saw a great house, with the portals wide 
Upon a banquet-room, and, from without, 
The guests descending in a brilliant line 
By the stair’s statued niches, and beside 
The loveliest of the gemmed and silken rout, 
The poor man’s landlord leading down to dine. 


REWARD AND PUNISHMENT. 


You are the best and the worst of everything you require. 
.If you have looked on shame willingly yours is the shame. 

You are the evil you mean, and you are the good you desire; 
You shall be for yourself both the praise and the blame. 
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PARABLE. 


§ HE young man who had great possessions dreamed 
That once again he came to Christ, and seemed 
To hear Him making answer as before— 
‘*Sell all thou hast and give unto the poor, 
And come and follow me.” And now he did 
In all immediately as Jesus bid. 


Then some of those to whom he gave his wealth 
Mocked at him for a fool or mad, by stealth 

Or openly; and others he could see 

Wasting his substance with a spendthrift glee; 
And others yet were tempted, and drawn in 

The ways of sin that had not dreamed of sin: 
Others, besides, that took were robbed and killed; 
Some that had toiled their whole lives were unwilled 
By riches, and began the life accurst 

Of idleness, like rich men from the first. 

Some hid his money in the earth, a root 

From which should grow a flower of deadly fruit; 
Some kept, and put it out at usury, 

And made men slaves with it that had been free. 


The young man’s dream was broken with his grief, 


And he awoke to his immense relief, 

And wept for joy, and cried, ‘‘ He could not know 
What dire results from His behest would flow! 
I must not follow Him, but I can fulfil 

The spirit, if not the letter, of His will. 

Seeing the things I have been shown in sleep, 

I realize how much better *twere to keep 

The means that Providence has bestowed on me, 
Doubtless for some wise purpose, and to be 

The humble agency and instrument 

Of good to others not intelligent 

Enough to use the gifts of God aright.” 

He rose up with a heart at peace, and light; 
And thenceforth none of the Deserving Poor 
Ever went empty-handed from his door. 
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STATISTICS. 


many men, on such a date of May, 
Despaired and took their hopeless lives away 
In such an area, year after year; 

In such another place, it would appear 
The assassinations averaged so and so 

Through August after August, scarce below 

A given range; and in another one, 

March after March, it seems there were undone 
So many women, still about the same, 

With little varying circumstance in their shame; 
Burglaries, arsons, thefts, and forgeries 

Had their own averages as well as these; 

And from these figures science can discern 

The future in the past. We but return 

Upon our steps, although they seem so free. 

The thing that has been is that which shall be. 





Dark prophet, yes! But still somehow the round 
Is spiral, and the race’s feet have found 
The path rise under them which they have trod. 
Your facts are facts, yet somewhere there is God. 
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TELEGRAPHY* AGAIN. 


BY MARK TWAIN. 


HAVE three or four curious incidents 

to tell about. They seem to come 
under the head of what I named ‘‘ Mental 
Telegraphy” in a paper written seventeen 
years ago, and published long afterward. 
Several years ago I made a campaign 
on the platform with Mr. George W. 
Cable. In Montreal we were honored 
with a reception. It began at two in the 
afternoon in a long drawing-room in the 
Windsor Hotel. Mr. Cable and I stood 
at one end of this room, and the ladies 
and gentlemen entered it at the other 
end, crossed it at that end, then came up 
the long left-hand side, shook hands with 
us, said a word or two, and passed on, in 
the usual way. My sight is of the tele- 
scopic sort, and I presently recognized a 
familiar face among the throng of stran- 
gers drifting in at the distant door, and 
I said to myself, with surprise and high 
gratification, ‘‘That is Mrs. R.; I had 
forgotten that she was a Canadian.” She 
had been a great friend of mine in Carson 
I had 


City, Nevada, in the early days. 
not seen her or heard of her for twenty 
years ; I had not been thinking about 
her; there was nothing to suggest her to 
me, nothing to bring her to my mind; in 
fact, to me she had long ago ceased to 
exist, and had disappeared from my con- 


sciousness. But I knew her instantly; 
and I saw her so clearly that I was able 
to note some of the particulars of her 
dvess, and did note them, and they re- 
mained in my mind. I was impatient 
for her to come. In the midst of the 
hand-shakings I snatched glimpses of 
her and noted her progress with the 
slow-moving file across the end of the 
room, then I saw her start up the side, 
and this gave me a full front view of 
her face. I saw her last whon she was 
within twenty-five feet of me. For an 
hour I kept thinking she must still be in 
the room somewhere and would come at 
last, but I was disappointed. 

When I arrived in the lecture- hall 
that evening some one said: ‘‘Come 
into the waiting-room; there's a friend 
of yours there who wants to see you. 
You'll not be introduced—you are to do 
the recognizing without help if you can.” 

* See Harrer’s Montuty, November, 1891. 
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I said to myself, ‘“‘It is Mrs. R.; I 
sha’n’t have any trouble.” 

There were perhaps ten ladies present, 
all seated. In the midst of them was 
Mrs. R., as I had expected. She was 
dressed exactly as she was when I had 
seen her in the afternoon. I went for- 
ward and shook hands with her and 
called her by name, and said, 

‘*T knew you the moment you appear- 
ed at the reception this afternoon.” 

She looked surprised, and said: ‘‘ But 
I was not at the reception. I have just 
arrived from Quebec, and have not been 
in town an hour.” 

It was my turn to be surprised now. I 
said: ‘‘I can’t help it. I give you my 
word of honor that it isasI say. I saw 
you at the reception, and you were dress- 
ed precisely as you are now. When they 
told me a moment ago that I should find 
a friend in this room, your image rose be- 
fore me, dress and all, just as I had seen 
you at the reception.” 

Those are the facts. She was not at 
the reception at all, or anywhere near it; 
but I saw her there nevertheless, and 
most clearly and unmistakably. To that 
I could make oath. How is one to ex- 
plain this? I was not thinking of her at 
the time; had not thought of her for 
years. But she had been thinking of 
me, no doubt; did her thought flit 
through leagues of air to me, and bring 
with it that clear and pleasant vision of 
herself? I think so. That was and re- 
mains my sole experience in the matter 
of apparitions—I mean apparitions that 
come when one is (ostensibly) awake. I 
could have been asleep for a moment; 
the apparition could have been the crea- 
ture of a dream. Still, that is nothing 
to the point; the feature of interest is 
the happening of the thing just at that 
time, instead of at an earlier or later time, 
which is argument that its origin lay in 
thought-transferrence. 

My next incident will be set aside by 
most persons as being merely a ‘‘ coinci- 
dence,” I suppose. Years ago I used to 
think sometimes of making a lecturing 
trip through the antipodes and the bor- 
ders of the Orient, but always gave up 
the idea, partly because of the great 
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length of the journey and partly because 
my wife could not well manage to go with 
me. Toward the end of last January 
that idea, after an interval of years, came 
suddenly into my head again—forcefully, 
too, and without any apparent reason. 
Whence came it? What suggested it? I 
will touch upon that presently. 

I was at that time where Iam now—in 
Paris. I wrote at once to Henry M. 
Stanley (London), and asked him some 
questions about his Australian lecture 
tour, and inquired who had conducted 
him and what were the terms. After a 
day or two his answercame. It began: 

‘*The lecture agent for Australia and 
New Zealand is par excellence Mr. R. 8. 
Smythe, of Melbourne.” 

He added his itinerary, terms, sea ex- 
penses, and some other matters, and ad- 
vised me to write Mr. Smythe, which I 
did—February 3d. I began my letter by 
saying in substance that while he did not 
know me personally we had a mutual 
friend in Stanley, and that would answer 
for an introduction. Then I proposed 
my trip, and asked if he would give me 
the same terms which he had given Stan- 
ley. 

I mailed my letter to Mr. Smythe #eb- 
ruary 6th, and three days later I got a 
letter from the selfsame Smythe, dated 
Melbourne, December 17th. I would as 
soon have expected to get a letter from 
the late George Washington. The letter 
began somewhat as mine to him had be- 
gun—with a self-introduction: 

‘*DeaR Mr. CLEMENS,—It is so long 
since Archibald Forbes and I spent that 
pleasant afternoon in your comfortable 
house at Hartford that you have probably 
quite forgotten the occasion.” 

In the course of his letter this occurs: 

‘‘T am willing to give you” [here he 
named the terms which he had given 
Stanley] ‘‘ for an antipodean tour to last, 
say, three months.” 

Here was the single essential detail of 
my letter answered three days after I had 
mailed my inquiry. I might have saved 
myself the trouble and the postage—and 
a few years ago I would have done that 
very thing, for I would have argued that 
my sudden and strong impulse to write 
and ask some questions of a stranger on 
the under side of the globe meant that 
the impulse came from that stranger, and 
that he would answer my questions of 
his own motion if I would let him alone. 


Mr. Smythe’s letter probably passed 
under my nose on its way to lose three 
weeks travelling to America and back, 
and gave me a whiff of its contents as it 
went along. Letters often act like that. 
Instead of the thought coming to you in 
an instant from Australia, the (apparent- 
ly) unsentient letter imparts it to you as 
it glides invisibly past your elbow in the 
mail-bag. 

Next incident. In the following month 
—March—I was in America. I spent a 
Sunday at Irvington-on-the-Hudson with 
Mr. John Brisben Walker, of the Cosmo- 
politan magazine. We came into New 
York next morning, and went to the Cen- 
tury Club for luncheon. He said some 
praiseful things about the character of 
the club and the orderly serenity and 
pleasantness of its quarters, and asked if 
I had never tried to acquire membership 
in it. I said I had not, and that New 
York clubs were a continuous expense to 
the country members without being of 
frequent use or benefit to them. 

‘“‘And now I've got an idea!” said I. 
‘*There’s the Lotos—the first New York 
club I was ever a member of—my very 
earliest love in that line. I have been a 
member of it for considerably more than 
twenty years, yet have seldom had a 
chance to look in and see the boys. They 
turn gray and grow old while I am not 
watching. And my dues go on. I am 
going to Hartford this afternoon for a 
day or two, but as soon as I get back I 
will go to John Elderkin very privately 
and say : ‘Remember the veteran and con- 
fer distinction upon him, for the sake of 
old times. Make me an honorary member 
and abolish the tax. If you haven’t any 
such thing as honorary membership, all 
the better—create it for my honor and 
glory.’ That would be a great thing; I 
will go to John Elderkin as soon as I get 
back from Hartford.” 

I took the last express that afternoon, 
first telegraphing Mr. F.G. Whitmore to 
come and see me next day. When he 
came he asked, 

‘*Did you get a letter from Mr. John 
Elderkin, secretary of the Lotos Club, be- 
fore you left New York?” 

‘*No.” 

“Then it just missed you. If I had 
known you were coming I would have 
kept it. It is beautiful, and will make 
you proud. The Board of Directors, by 


unanimous vote, have made you a life 
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member, and squelched those dues; and 
you are to be on hand and receive your 
distinction on the night of the 30th, which 
is the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the club, and it wi!l not sur- 
prise me if they have some great times 
there.” 

What put the honorary membership in 
my head that day in the Century Club? 
for I had never thought of it before. I 
don’t know what brought the thought to 
me at that particular time instead of ear- 
lier, but I am well satisfied that it origi- 
nated with the Board of Directors, and 
had been on its way to my brain through 
the air ever since the moment that saw 
their vote recorded. 

Another incident. I was in Hartford 
two or three days as a guest of the Rev. 
Joseph H.Twichell. Ihave held the rank 
of Honorary Uncle to his children for a 
quarter of a century, and I went out with 
him in the trolley-car to visit one of my 
nieces, who is at Miss Porter’s famous 
school in Farmington. The distance is 
eight or nine miles. On the way, talk- 
ing, I illustrated something with an an- 
ecdote. This is the anecdote: 

Two years and a half ago I and the 
family arrived at Milan on our way to 
Rome, and stopped at the Continental. 
After dinner I went below and took a 
seat in the stone-paved court, where the 
customary lemon-trees stand in the cus- 
tomary tubs, and said to myself, ‘‘ Now 
this is comfort, comfort and repose, and 
nobody to disturb it; I do not know any- 
body in Milan.” 

Then a young gentleman stepped up 
and shook hands, which damaged my 
theory. He said, in substance: 

‘*You won’t remember me, Mr. Clem- 
ens, but I remember you very well. I 
was a cadet at West Point when you and 
Rev. Joseph H. Twichell came there some 
years ago and talked to us ona Hundredth 
Night. I am a lieutenant in the regular 
army now, and my name is H. I am in 
Europe, all alone, for a modest litt!e tour; 
my regiment is in Arizona.” 

We became friendly and sociable, and 
in the course of the talk he told me of an 
adventure which had befallen him—about 
to this effect: 

“‘T was at Bellagio, stopping at the 
big hotel there, and ten days ago I lost 
my letter of credit. Idid not know what 
in the world to do. I wasastranger; I 
knew no one in Europe; I hadn’t a penny 
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in my pocket; I couldn’t even send a tel- 
egram to London to get my lost letter re- 
placed; my hotel bill was a week old, and 
the presentation of it imminent—so im- 
minent that it could happen at any mo- 
ment now. I was so frightened that my 
wits all seemed to leave me. I tramped 
and tramped, back and forth, like a crazy 
person. If anybody approached me I 
hurried away, for no matter what a per- 
son looked like, I took him for the head 
waiter with the bill. 

‘‘IT was at last in such a desperate 
state that I was ready to do any wild 
thing that promised even the shadow of 
help, and so this is the insane thing that I 
did. Isawa family lunching at a small 
table on the veranda, and recognized 
their nationality — Americans — father, 
mother, and several young daughters— 
young, tastefully dressed, and pretty— 
the rule with our people. I went straight 
there in my civilian costume, named my 
name, said I was a lieutenant in the 
army, and told my story and asked for 
help. 

‘** What do you suppose the gentleman 
did? But you would not guess in twenty 
years. He took out a handful of gold 
coin and told me to help myself—freely. 
That is what he did.” 

The next morning the lieutenant told 
me his new letter of credit had arrived 
in the night, so we strolled to Cook's to 
draw money to pay back the benefactor 
with. We got it, and then went stroll- 
ing through the great arcade. Presently 
he said, ‘‘ Yonder they are; come and be 
introduced.” I was introduced to the 
parents and the young ladies, then we 
separated, and I never saw him or them 
any m—” 

‘‘Here we are at Farmington,” said 
Twichell, interrupting. 

We left the trolley-car and tramped 
through the mud a hundred yards or so 
to the school, talking about the time we 
and Warner walked out there years ago, 
and the pleasant time we had. 

We had a visit with my niece in the 
parlor; then started for the trolley again. 
Outside the house we encountered a dou- 
ble rank of twenty or thirty of Miss Por- 
ter’s young ladies arriving from a walk, 
and we stood aside, ostensibly to let them 
have room to file past, but really to look 
at them. Presently one of them stepped 
out of the rank and said, 

**You don’t know me, Mr. Twichell, 
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but I know your daughter, and that gives 
me the privilege of shaking hands with 
you. 

Then she put out her hand to me, and 
said: 

‘* And I wish to shake hands with you 
too, Mr. Clemens. You don’t remember 


me, but you were introduced to me in the 
arcade in Milan two years and a half ago 
by Lieutenant H.” 

What had put that story into my head 
after all that stretch of time? Was it just 
the proximity of that young girl, or was 
it merely an odd accident? 


THE GERMAN STRUGGLE FOR LIBERTY. 


BY POULTNEY BIGELOW. 


IX. 


COLBERG—GNEISENAU, NETTELBECK, 
SCHILL. 
‘“‘fWVHE fortresses which should have 
shielded us and set bounds to our 
misfortune passed over to the enemy 
through cowardice and treachery.” So 
wrote Queen Luise in a confidential let- 
ter to her father, dated May 15, 1807. She 
applied the terms coward and traitor to 
Prussian officers who represented exclu- 
sively titles of nobility and high military 
rank. I should not venture to use such 
language had I not for so doing the au- 
thority of competent judges. 

In this campaign between Jena and 
Tilsit, when traitors and cowards occupy 
so much historical space, there is one 
precious exception. It shows us again 
how much Prussia might have accom- 
plisbed had the honest plain citizens been 
allowed a voice in the defence of their 
country. 

On the lonesome shores of the Prussian 
Baltic, about seventy miles from the mouth 
of the Oder at Stettin, and about one hun- 
dred miles from the Vistula mouth at 
Dantzic, is the little walled seaport of Col- 
berg. It is one of the worst seaports I 
can imagine, for the town lies about a 
mile from the Baltic, up a narrow and 
shallow river, which forms at its mouth 
a bar exceedingly difficult for boats to 
cross in bad weather. The walls of Col- 
berg had fallen to decay; there were only 
eighty-six pieces of antiquated artillery 
on the ramparts, which ultimately proved 
as deadly to the gunners of the town as 
to the enemy. There was only one ar- 
tilleryman to each gun, and the total gar- 
rison was only about one thousand men, 
made up of such as were not good enough 
to sénd to the front. The commander 
was, like his colleagues in the other Prus- 
sian posts, a ‘‘ nobleman” of high mili- 


tary position, and, like the rest, showed a 
most unsoldierly readiness to surrender 
the town as soon as the French expressed 
a desire to occupy it. 

Now Colberg had some sturdy citizens, 
who loved their country, and believed 
that their town was worth a good fight. 
They too had traditions, and remembered 
that in the days of the great Frederick its 
walls had successfully resisted three Rus- 
sian attacks. Colberg also maintained 
the tradition that every citizen must be 
ready to man the ramparts in case of in- 
vasion, and the town had thus an auxil- 
iary force of volunteer militia or ‘‘ minute- 
men” amounting to 800, well armed and 
equipped, and tolerably trained. The 
commander of this citizen band was a rare 
noble character, seventy years of age. 
Nettelbeck was his name. He had been 
a seafaring man, and a traveller in many 
strange quarters of the globe. After the 
manner of sailor-men, he was honest and 
brave, and full of resources. He had 
come back to his native town at a time 
when most men think only of spending 
their declining years in peace. His fel- 
low-citizens had quickly recognized his 
loyal qualities, however, and in the hour 
of danger elected him as their leader. 

When the French menaced Colberg, he 
promptly reported himself to the ‘‘ noble” 
commandant for the purpose of placing 
at his services the citizen force of 800. 
Before the commandant could formulate 
an answer, his adjutant, another noble- 
man, turned rudely to old Nettelbeck and 
said, ‘‘ But what business is that of yours, 
pray?” The average nobleman of that 
time did not think that a plain citizen 
might also have a country to preserve. 
The commandant contemptuously dis- 
missed old Nettelbeck with the words, 
‘* Well, if you care so much about parad- 
ing,do so!” The volunteers were there- 
fore drawn up in the market-place, ready 
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for inspection; and Nettelbeck, pocketing 
his pride, once more went to the conceited 
commandant to report that his force was 
assembled and awaited further orders. 

The noble commandant wore a most ill- 
pleased look. Nettelbeck, for all recog- 
nition, received this message: ‘* Stop this 
nonsense, yousilly people. For goodness’ 
sake, go back to your homes! What is 
the use of my looking at you?” This was 
discouraging. Nettelbeck held a council 
with his officers, and it was decided to sac- 
rifice everything to the welfare of Col- 
berg. So Nettelbeck once more called 
upon the pretentious commandant, offer- 
ing to assist in putting the fortifications 
in better order. The answer given was: 

‘**Oh, bother your everlasting citizens ! 
I want no citizens, and shall have no- 
thing whatever to do with them.” 

A less tame population would have 
treated this commandant to a coat of tar 
and feathers. But the patient and patri- 
otic Colbergers worked away secretly and 
in spite of the commandant. They sus- 
pected him of treachery, and therefore 
watched the gates of the town day and 
night, taking turns at the work. As the 
danger grew more serious, Nettelbeck 
made an inventory of the food-supply, 
and called the commandant’s attention to 
the matter. Instead of thanks, he was 
treated to insult. 

On March 15, 1807, a French officer 
bearing a flag of truce, and driving in a 
carriage drawn by four horses with pos- 
tilions, demanded admittance. On the 
box of the carriage sat a bugler; at each 
side walked two soldiers with muskets. 
The commandant not only allowed the 
whole party to enter Colberg, but received 
the officer with cordiality, and remained 
closeted with him for a long time, during 
which the soldiers of the escort were 
shown over the works by a Prussian ser- 
geant, who within two days deserted to 
the French. Nettelbeck was convinced 
that this French escort was composed of 
engineer officers, and that the comman- 
dant was hatching treachery while locked 
up with the bearer of the flag of truce. 

Old Nettelbeck was not afraid of the 
French, but treachery was more than he 
could stand. So down he sat and wrote 
directly to the King, who was in Memel, 
about three hundred miles away. 

The King shared with the average 
Prussian nobleman a strong dislike of 
anything in the shape of citizen enter- 


prise. He had persistently rejected every 
proposal made on behalf of a nationa| 
militia. He feared an army of Prussia, 
citizens more than he did that of Napo 
leon. To him the people in arms meat 
a mob such as cut off the head of Louis 
XVI. However, now that his throne 
was in such danger that abdication and 
exile were discussed, he permitted mea 
sures which from his point of view were 
desperate. The letter of old Nettelbeck 
instead of calling forth a severe injunc 
tion to mind his own business, was at 
this time well received, and steps were 
taken to send to Colberg a commandant 
of energy. Meanwhile Nettelbeck and 
his citizen guard devoted their lives and 
their fortunes to fighting the French and 
thwarting the unpatriotic attempts of the 
supercilious commandant. 

It was on April 5th, while the bombard- 
ment was going on, that this nobleman 
happened upon the market-place just as 
a few bombs exploded harmlessly near 
by. He looked bewildered at the sol- 
diers, and stammered out to the officers 
near him, ‘‘If this goes on, gentlemen, 
we shall have to give in.” 

A fine way this for a fortress command- 
er to encourage his men! Old Nettelbeck 
stepped forward and checked further talk 
of this kind by shouting out to the com- 
mander, so that all could hear him, ‘‘ The 
first man that dares to repeat that damned 
suggestion of surrender dies—and I shall 
kill him!” Then pointing his sword 
straight at the cowardly commander's 
breast, he said to the citizens, ‘‘ Now is 
the time to show the stuff that is in us; 
let us do our duty—or we deserve to die 
like dogs!” 

The commandant screamed out helpless- 
ly: ‘‘Arrest him! Put him in chains!” 
But no one would carry out the order. 
The citizens crowded around old Nettel- 
beck and saw him safely home. The 
commandant then made out an order 
that Nettelbeck should be shot early on 
the following morning, but this created 
such an uproar in Colberg that it was 
promptly rescinded, with many threats of 
future indefinite vengeance. 

At last, however, this governor was 
recalled. His successor, who arrived on 
April 29, 1807, was a man disliked by the 
King; a man of courage and enterprise. 
He had spent a year in America during 
the war of Independence, as a young offi- 
cer in the pay of George III. He came 
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hack from that war with new ideas, for 
there he had learned that farmer-boys in- 
flamed by love of country and guided by 
men of practical common - sense can be 
a match for mercenary soldiers led by 
professional officers. This officer was 
forty-seven years old, and his name was 
Gneisenau (pronounced Gnyzenow, the 
‘‘ow” pronounced as in hove). 

Old Nettelbeck on the morning of that 
day had been looking every where in town 
for the vice-commandant of the fortress, 
and finally found him coming from the 
shipping with astranger. Nettelbeck had 
news regarding some fresh movement on 
the part of the French artillery. 

‘This stranger,” to use Nettelbeck’s 
language, ‘‘a young, vigorous man of 
noble carriage, pleased me at the very 
first, nor can I tell exactly why. But as 
my business was with the vice-comman- 
dant, and urgent at that, I drew him aside 
by the hand in order to whisper in his 
ear, because of the presence of this stran- 
ger. But he smiled at this precaution, 
and said, ‘Come to my quarters; it is a 
more convenient place.’ 

‘*Once there, and ‘under six eyes,’ the 
vice-commandant turned to me and said: 
‘Cheer up, old friend! This gentleman, 
Major Gneisenau, is the new comman- 
dant whom the King has sent to us.’ 
And turning to his guest, ‘This is old 
Nettel beck.’ 

‘* My limbs were seized with a sudden 
pleasurable panic, my heart beat violent- 
ly in my breast, and tears streamed un- 
interruptedly from my eyes; my knees 
trembled beneath me. Overpowered by 
my feelings, I sank to the ground before 
him, our new protecting spirit, held fast 
hold of him, and cried out: ‘In God’s 
name, do not leave us! We will stand 
by you as long as a drop of warm blood 
remains in our bodies, even though we 
have to see every house in town reduced 
to cinders! Nor am I alone in this; we 
all breathe the same thought: the city 
must not be, shall not be surrendered.’ ” 

Gneisenau raised the old man up with 
the words: ‘‘No,children. Ill stand by 
you. God will help us!” 

Next morning, the balance of this day 
being spent in an incognito inspection of 
the place, Gneisenau mustered the troops 
and gave them a talking to, ‘‘so impres- 
sive and affecting,” says Nettelbeck, ‘‘ as 
though a good father had been addressing 
dearly beloved children.” 
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‘* All felt his words so deeply that the 
old bearded veterans wept like children, 
and with choking voices shouted that with 
him as leader they were ready to die for 
King and country.” 

On the next day his meeting with the 
municipal leaders was no less touching, 
they with enthusiasm deelaring, as they 
grasped his hand, that they intrusted him 
cheerfully with their lives and fortunes. 

‘* And to speak truth, a new spirit and 
new life came from this time on upon all 
we did—as though straight from heaven.” 

As to the wretched man whom Gnei- 
senau superseded, he was subsequently 
retired on a good pension, with the rank 
of major-general—a man who richly de- 
served the gallows. 

We shall hear more of Gneisenau in 
years tocome. He was given command 
in Colberg purely on account of merit; 
for, as I have said before, he was person- 
ally distasteful to his King, as were near- 
ly all the strong men who subsequently 
made Germany free. It should encourage 
young officers to reflect that Gneisenau 
was forty-seven years old before he found 
the opportunity to make his name heard 
in any way. 

The siege of Colberg gave him the means 
of putting his previously gathered know- 
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ledge into practice. In America he had 
learned the importance of skirmishing 
tactics. At Colberg he inaugurated the 
method of fortress defence which has slow- 
ly made its way in the military mind, and 
now is accepted everywhere. His idea 


ly loyal fugitives from Jena and Auerstiidt, 
This was a force considerably more than 
the normal population of the town itself, 
But of these brave 6000 more than 2000 
were killed or wounded during the siege, 
and searce a house had a window-pane to 
it when a truce was announced on 
July 3, 1807. The French knew 
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that on June 25th Napoleon and 
Frederick William III. had signed 
a cessation of hostilities, but they 
did not let Gneisenau know of this. 
On the contrary, they made most 
desperate efforts to conquer that 
place before news of peace should 
penetrate the walls. And so the 
needless killing went on simply 
because the King had made no a: 
rangements for rapid communica- 
tion between his headquarters and 








GNEISENAU'S MONEY 


was not to merely shut himself in behind 
walls and resist the cannon of the enemy. 
Gneisenau gave his besiegers no rest night 
or day. 

Schill was his guerilla help. That gal- 
lant young cavalry officer had made his 
way with a handful of men from Jena, 
had reached Colberg at last, and at once 
commenced from under its walls a series 
of raids upon the French which caused 
them much trouble. 

He received in January the royal per- 
mission to recruit an independent corps, 
and throughout the siege contributed 
enormously to the discouragement of the 
enemy. Old Nettelbeck always kept a 
big pot of potatoes and other vegetables 
simmering on his stove, and these he cart- 
ed out to the camp of Schill whenever he 
got the chance. Sometimes he had diffi- 
culty in getting provisions for his ‘‘ chil- 
dren,” as he affectionately called Schill 
and his gallant men. Old Nettelbeck 
would then go about from house to house 
and beg the good citizens to quickly cook 
him something good, which was always 
cheerfully done. 

It is needless to say that Schill was dis- 
liked by the previous commandant of Col- 
berg as a busybody, but highly prized by 
Gneisenau and Nettelbeck. 

It was a hard siege, and it grew in hard- 
ness as the French crept nearer and near- 
er with their big guns. The garrison, how- 
ever, increased from 1000 to 6000 men, most- 


his principal fortresses. 

Gneisenau took no_ particular 
credit to himself for the glorious 
work he had accomplished. He 
had acted as a brave man and done his 
duty. To one of his comrades he wrote: 
‘*T had good luck in getting hold of the 
stuff I needed—and I needed nearly ev- 
erything. I shouldered every responsi- 
bility, acted like an independent prince, 
was often despotic, cashiered officers who 
showed the white feather, made friends 
with the good fellows, did not worry 
about the future, and let the artillery 
play for all it was worth.” 

When Gneisenau ran short of money 
to pay his men, he issued paper for small 
sums from two up to eight groschen (from 
five cents to one shilling or twenty-five 
cents). He had no printing-press rn Col- 
berg, and therefore utilized the sclool- 
children to write out these extraordinary 
notes. Counterfeits were punishable by 
death. 

Nettelbeck had suggested this means of 
raising money. He had seen it in opera- 
tion amongst the planters of Dutch Gui- 
ana, as I have seen it amongst the Eu- 
ropean merchants in the Chinese and Jap- 
anese treaty ports. For small sums the 
plan works well in a community which 
has full confidence in the solvency of the 
party making the issue. In Colberg all 
believed in Gneisenau, and, as events 
proved, their trust was well placed, for 
the Prussian treasury subsequently re- 
deemed all the Colberg paper money is- 
sued during the siege. I have seen many 
specimens of this curious currency in 
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German museums. The paper certifi- 
ites, or ‘‘checks,”’ are about two inches 

ong by one and a half wide, made of 


the poorest paper. On one side is the 


coarse Official seal of Colberg stamped in 


lack ink. On the other side is the value, 

expressed in children’s hand writing—two, 
four,and eight groschen. There are three 
officiai seals on each piece of paper money, 
ind this fact alone suggests that the Prus- 
sian officials in Colberg must have had 
much time to spare, if they found it worth 
their while to sign every five-cent piece 
in circulation, 
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Of course, had the Prussian King been 
deposed by Napoleon after Tilsit, this pa- 
per money would have worth no 
more Confederate ‘‘ shinplasters ” 


been 
than 
after the close of the civil war in Amer- 
ica. 

Gneisenau did not regard himself as 
either a hero or a genius. He set to work 
in Colberg as a plain man of business. 
Instead of insulting the patriotic citizens, 
he made them his friends; and when he 
left the place for good, he was followed 
by the blessings and prayers of all whom 
he had defended. He believed in Prus- 
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sia and the German people; he knew 
they had suffered a heavy blow, but he 
believed that this blow would rouse them 
from their state of self-conceit and weak- 
ness. Even as the siege wore on into the 
months of summer, when Napoleon had 
won the battle of Friedland, Gneisenau 
did not lose heart. He kept the port of 
Colberg open, and received supplies from 
English and Swedish men-of-war. The 
Prussian army had been so thrashed that 
at the battle of Eylau in early February 
only 6000 men were there to represent the 
cause of Germany. But the people were 
still there; the King had but to give the 
signal, and a new army would be in the 
field. Not an army of mercenaries with 
weak-kneed old nobles in command, but 
a people in arms commanded by men of 
their own choosing, like Bliicher and 
Schill and Gneisenau. England con- 
trolled the sea, and was landing arms 
and ammunition as rapidly as they could 
be used. 

Gneisenau looked upon Colberg as a 
base from which to sally forth and harass 
the long weak line of communication be- 
tween Napoleon and his sources of sup- 
ply. 

To be suze, a king must trust kis peo- 
ple when he puts rifles into their hands 
and lets them organize independent com- 
panies, and, unfortunately for Prussia, 
Frederick William could not do this. He 
did permit privates to rise from the ranks 
and become officers, but only for the du- 
ration of the war. Yet,small as this con- 
cession was, it had an excellent effect, and 
Gneisenau noted on all sides a popular 
disposition te volunteer and carry on the 
fight. Far down below the surface the 
people were beginning to say to them- 
selves: ‘‘ We have had enough of the pre- 
tentious, swaggering, professional soldier. 
He makes a fine show in peace-time, and 
runs away when the bullets fly. He 
sneers at citizens, yet our citizens fight 
better, and make less fuss about it.” 

Gneisenau had learned in America the 
importance of public sentiment in a free 
community. He made soldiers out of 
the most unpromising material. At Col- 
berg he found free citizens and merce- 
nary garrison troops, and to these were 
added several thousand who had escaped 
from Jena. Under other commanders 
these men accomplished nothing. They 
became heroes under the influence of a 
Gneisenau. 


Colberg to-day has a costly monument 
to Frederick William III., but none jy 
Gneisenau, Schill, or Nettelbeck. In 1892 
I made a pilgrimage to this place, sacred 
in the annals of German liberty. Man) 
were the inquiries I made before discoy 
ering where was the grave of Nettelbeck. 
a neglected stone in an obscure part o! 
the graveyard. I searched in vain for 
traces of the great men who have made 
Colberg a household word wherever Ger 
man liberty is prized. The old walls stil] 
stand from which Gneisenau directed his 
gallant defence. The earth-works at the 
mouth of the little river can still be 
traced, and the ragged sand dunes from 
behind which Schill started on his daring 
raids, after the manner of Marion in the 
war of the American Revolution. The 
harbor mouth, where English men-of-war 
unloaded stores for the hard-pressed gar- 
rison in 1807, is now the resort of pleasure- 
seekers, who flock here in summer for 
the excellent sea-bathing. The ground 
that then was soaked in the blood of be- 
sieged and besiegers is now laid out in 
pleasant paths for the tourist, and the 
music of the Casino band plays where 
formerly only cannons had the say. In 
truth, looked at from the surface, Col- 
berg has forgotten her heroes and her 
days of suffering. But the heart beats 
below the surface, and to-day in Germany 
no words awaken livelier gratitude and 
patriotism than these four: Colberg, 
Gneisenau, Nettelbeck, Schill. 


x. 
SCHARNHORST MAKES A NEW ARMY. 


NAPOLEON left Tilsit for Paris on July 
9, 1807, delighted with his many triumphs. 
He had taken from Prussia all her land 
west of the Elbe; had reduced her popu- 
lation from ten to five millions; had 
changed the Czar Alexander from an en- 
emy into an enthusiastic friend; had 
estranged Russia and Prussia by giving 
the Czar parts of Poland which formerly 
belonged to Prussia; he had offered Fred- 
erick William many personal slights, and 
had capped his triumphs by receiving 
Queen Luise as a suppliant and sending 
her back empty-handed. 

And all this was done when Frederick 
the Great had been dead only twenty 
years. No wonder Napoleon felt that 


his destinies were guided by a star of 
good fortune! 
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Alexander left Tilsit for St. Petersburg 
quite as happy as Napoleon, for he had 
secured an alliance with France which 
promised him the conquest of India and 
anything else he might covet to the east- 
ward. The official papers of Russia made 
the people rejoice by announcing that 
their Czar had added largely to the em- 
pire by annexing land which was former- 
ly Prussian. 

Queen Luise left Tilsit for Memel with 
a broken heart. She had, indeed, suffered 
as only a highly bred woman can suffer. 
From our point of view she deserves our 
sympathy vastly more than her royal 
husband; for she had endured not mere- 
ly all that he had endured, but she had 
endured him into the bargain. 

The Treaty of Tilsit left Frederick Wil- 
liam on the throne, but left him hardly 
means enough to keep it in repair. He 
was called upon to pay a war indemnity 
amounting ultimately to one milliard of 
franes, and was told that so long as it re- 
mained unpaid Napoleon would keep his 
troops quartered in the country. Now 
to pay such an amount of money was 
wholly out of the question, and Napoleon 
knew it. He did not wish the money 
paid at all. He much preferred to have 


his troops quartered in Prussia indefinite- 
ly, thus making sure that no new war 


could threaten him there. These troops 
were, of course, available in the event of 
war with Russia or Austria; and so long 
as they cost him nothing to maintain, it 
was an arrangement highly satisfactory 
to the French treasury. 

So the Prussian King had, in 1807, two 
alternatives to face—either to remain a 
captive in his own kingdom, or to buy his 
liberation at a price he knew not how to 
pay. He could not go back to Berlin, for 
all that part of Prussia was garrisoned by 
Frenchmen. He could not start the ma- 
chinery of his government on the old 
lines, for so much of it had been smashed 
that it would no longer work. Prussia 
might have earned something by foreign 
commerce, but Napoleon forbade any 
trade with England. This meant that he 
should trade with no one, for England 
had complete control of the sea. 

The situation was desperate from every 
point of view, but mainly from the fact 
that there was no money to run the gov- 
ernment, and no sources of revenue in any 
way adequate. 

It was only when the Prussian King 
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SCHILL. 


found that the Czar had deserted him, 
and that he was on the brink of bank- 
ruptey or abdication, that he allowed him- 
self to be persuaded into something like a 
reasonable course of action. 

In these dark days succeeding the 
Peace of Tilsit the distracted and humil- 
iated King gave his sanction to measures 
which six months before he would have 
treated as revolutionary. There is no 
evidence that he himself was the author 
of any of the good laws passed at this time, 
and there is abundant evidence that he 
did all that was possible to nullify their 
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wholesome object. That Prussia was 
saved from complete absorption after Til- 
sit is owing: 

1. To Napoleon, who completely ex- 
posed the rotten state of the military and 
civil administration. 

2. To Queen Luise, who braced her hus- 
band in his moments of weakness, and 
who united about her the honest and 
capable men of Germany. 

The public sentiment of Prussia judged 
better than the King’s courtly advisers, 
and this public sentiment was best repre- 
sented by two men, neither of whom was 
Prussian by birth or education—Stein and 
Scharnhorst. Stein abolished serfdom in 
Prussia; Scharnhorst created an army of 
citizens. Germans cannot feel too grate- 
ful that in such a crisis appeared two men 
who loyally supported one another; who 
sacrificed all they had to the country of 
their adoption; who ignored the calumny 
which their enemies prepared for them; 
who dared to tell the truth to the King, 
and consequently never lived in courtly 
favor. 

What Washington and Greene were to 
the American war of Independence, that 
and much more were Stein and Scharn- 
horst in the great German struggle for 
liberty which culminated in the battle of 
Waterloo. 

Stein and Scharnhorst, the statesman 
and the soldier, both believed that Prussia 
could be regenerated only by calling in 
the people to a larger share in the gov- 
ernment. Both held the belief that the 
monarch is strong only when he is sup- 
ported by the whole people instead of by 
a privileged class. The King was ready 
to acknowledge that something was rad- 
ically wrong when his officers became by- 
words for cowardice and incapacity. 

Here is a picture drawn by Scharnhorst. 
It is that of a Prussian general who held 
a conspicuously high command in the 
war: ‘“‘He never inspected a regiment, 
never made a reconnoissance, knew no- 
thing of the outposts excepting upon the 
map; his memory and mental powers were 
so feeble that he was unable to form a 
picture of geographical features and the 
relative position of troops. In campaign- 
ing, of even the mildest kind, he was to- 
tally incapable of taking command and 
conducting the operations. He was satis- 
fied to take the opinion of any one.” 

This was the seventy-year-old man who 
commanded the Prussian contingent at 


Eylau, and there were plenty more just 
like him. Such were the officers who. 
before Jena, listened complacently on the 
Potsdam parade-ground while the com 
manding general uttered these words: 
‘Gentlemen, the army of his Majesty 
[Frederick William III.] can show many 
officers fully equal to Monsieur Bona- 
parte !” 

A week after Tilsit (July 17, 1807), 
Scharnhorst was placed at the head of a 
military commission charged with inquir- 
ing into the state of the army. He was 
fifty-three years old, had just been made 
major - general, and was trusted by the 
King because he had helped Bliicher in 
rescuing some remnants of the army from 
Jena, and bringing them in safety over 
some 250 miles of dangerous country. 

The King trusted Scharnhorst, but did 
not likehim. He had, however, no choice. 
So Scharnhorst, the son of a Hanoverian 
peasant, found himself, in 1807, sitting in 
judgment over hundreds of Prussian no- 
bles, who had given strange proof of their 
chivalrous pretensions. 

Gneisenau was added to this committee, 
but so afraid was the King lest such men 
should be too thorough, that he always 
managed to hamper them by adding mem- 
bers who represented the old army tra- 
ditions and a dislike to change. The 
matter dragged on in this way until 
Scharnhorst and Gneisenau both became 
thoroughly disgusted with their King’s 
behavior, and resigned. 

This frightened Frederick William, 
however, and he promised solemnly that 
thenceforware he would deal honestly 
with them. So at last (January 31, 1808), 
after six months of wasted time, the com- 
mittee secured a majority in favor of re- 
form. 

Of course I omit the tedious details 
which filled these six months—the in- 
trigues of the court, the vacillation of 
the King, the angry protestations of the 
patriots, and the constant efforts of Luise 
to keep her husband to his duty. And 
even after the committee commenced to 
work with a majority in favor of reform, 
Scharnhorst found that the King took no 
direct personal interest in its work, but 
had its proceedings explained to him by 
an adjutant, who persistently misrepre- 
sented the views of ‘the:patriots. Final- 
ly, with the help of Stein and Queen 
Luise, the King did away with this hos- 
tile intermediary, and on May 1, 1808, did 
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what should have been done at the outset 
—appointed Scharnhorst to the task of 
explaining the work of the committee. 
Here, therefore, we see that it took 
nearly a year for the King to make up 
his mind to support a committee which 
he himself had created for the express 
purpose of inquiring into the administra- 
tion of an army of which he was com- 
mander-in-chief. Nor is there any evi- 
dence that the King’s obstruction was 
dictated by other motives than preference 
for smooth-tongued courtiers and person- 
al aversion to men of energy and honesty 
like Scharnhorst, Gneisenau, and Stein. 
In reading the life of Washington I 
used to imagine that he was singularly 
handicapped in his command of the army 
by reason of the Continental Congress, 
which wasted precious time in debating. 
But slow and weak as that Congress was, 
it was a~model of strength and swiftness 
compared with this Prussian monarch, 
whose will was law. The citizens of a 


self-governing community can gather a 
vast store of political courage by closely 
studying the ups and downs of Prussia 
under Frederick William III. 
Scharnhorst now commenced to collect 
evidence throughout the army regarding 


the behavior of the principal officers dur- 
ing the late war. Seven generals were 
condemned to deatl for cowardice or 
treachery—-but the King pardoned them 
all. The committee, in so far as the King 
was concerned, failed to punish the men 
whom it found guilty. But, neverthe- 
less, it did a great good. It purged the 
army of much bad stuff, and when the war 
broke out again, in 1813, there were only 
two generals given commands out of tlie 
143 who figured in 1806—and one of these 
generals was, of course, old Bliicher. 
Nothing but iack of money could have 
made these reforms possible. Napoleon 
cut down the Prussian army to 42,000 
men, and the officers who had found 
places in the old army of 250,000 were 
now forced to look about elsewhere for 
work. Here was a capital excuse for get- 
ting rid of a large number of incapable 
men, and Scharnhorst was quick to dis- 
cover merit in those who remained. 
Prussian officers in general had treat- 
ed their defeats with some philosophy so 
long as their pay continued and the hope 
of revenge was alive, but when the ma- 
jority of them were turned adrift, and 
many of them had to earn their living 
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by hiring themselves out by the day, tie 
matter assumed a more serious aspect. 
So great was the poverty among the pea- 
sants that in 1808 the government pu) 

lished a list of roots and herbs that wou|d 
sustain life. The price of food was hig), 

but the wages of labor low. The govern. 
ment had flooded the country with a vast 
amount of paper currency, which, before 
Jena, was accepted at par; but after the 
war so little confidence did Prussia in 

duce that her currency had little more 
value than that of Jefferson Davis. Gen 

eral Boyen, in his memoirs, says that he 
could get only twenty-eight per cent. of 
the face value of a Prussian government 
bond in 1807, and that under the most 
favorable circumstances. Officials of ev- 
ery class had to be dismissed on the score 
of economy, and those that were retained 
had to accept reduced salaries. So poor 
was the country, and so black the pros- 
pect, that time-servers left the King, and 
thus made an opening for men who loved 
their country. 

The King over and over again refused 
his sanction to a national militia with 
universal service. As we shall see, he 
dreaded it as a revolutionary measure. 
But Scharnhorst and Gneisenau never let 
the matter rest, and prepared the ground 
for it so thoroughly that when the King 
finally did give way,a nation in arms 
sprang up at his call as though by magic. 

What Scharnhorst did accomplish with 
the committee was, however, most impor- 
tant. The principle was adopted that 
army promotion should be strictly the 
reward of merit—that nobles and com- 
moners should be equally entitled to be- 
come officers. This seems a very easy 
law to pass, but in 1807 the bulk of the 
Prussian army regarded this measure as 
calculated to destroy every vestige of 
good in her corps of officers. 

Another law was signed more willing- 
ly, namely, that the soldier should not be 
flogged for every offence, but should be 
treated humanely. This measure called 
forth universal condemnation amongst 
the old-school officers. They foresaw ca- 
lamity. They could not understand how 
men could be kept in order without flog- 
ging them. Soldiers were flogged for ev- 
ery offence imaginable, and we have but 
too many witnesses to prove that officers 
of that day could treat their soldiers with 
cruelty equal to that which is chronicled 
in Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
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Scharnhorst wished to 
make the army popular, 
ind to do this he had to 
make it a career open 
to every citizen of good 
character. How could 
a lad be expected to en- 
list as a volunteer in an 
army where the privates 
were regarded as beasts 
and the officers as task- 
masters ¢? 

These two little mea- 
sures were signed about 
one year from the Trea- 
ty of Tilsit. They were 
very simple measures 
indeed, but from them 
have come all the sub- 
sequent army reforms 
which placed Germany 
in a position to fight 
Napoleon in 1813, and 
to maintain herself as 
the first military nation 
down to our day. The 
German army is strong 
in so far as it is demo- 
cratic and draws its sup- 
port from the whole na- 
tion. In so far as it 
seeks to form an aris- 
tocracy of its own, it 
reverts to the dangerous 
position it occupied be- 
fore Jena. 

Since the King would 
hear nothing of univer- 
sal service, and the army was not al- 
lowed to exceed 42,000, Scharnhorst set to 
work quietly discharging men as soon as 
they had learned their duties, and filling 
their places immediately by others. In 
this way he managed, every month, to 
turn five men out of every company. 
These were not, however, lost sight of. 
They were secretly looked after in their 
homes by officers who had been nomi- 
nally retired, but actually drew small 
salaries, on the understanding that they 
should reside near the places where they 
were needed, and should drill these re- 
serve soldiers from time to time. 

Here was the simple method by which 
Prussia, under the very noses of Napo- 
leon’s spies, developed the reserve forces 
into a national militia capable of tak- 
ing the field at a moment's notice, fully 
equipped and commanded. This could 
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From the original plaster cast in the Rauch Museum in Berlin. 


never have been accomplished save under 
the pressure of the Napoleonic occupa- 
tion, which roused amongst the people 
so much hatred against France that pa- 
triotism: commenced to kindle where it 
had searcely been known before. Scharn- 
horst had won the people’s confidence. 
The soldier was no longer a despised 
creature; he had become a citizen repre- 
senting German liberty. He was now as 
popular as he had before been shunned. 
Prussia soon had all the well-drilled 
soldiers she needed, but had no money 
to pay for muskets, cannon, horses, am- 
munition, clothing, and the many costly 
things needed foranarmy. But Scharn- 
horst set to work methodically and per- 
sistently, and soon, little by little, the 
losses of the war began to be made good. 
Pikes were seriously treated, and an in- 
fantry was drilled in their use so long as 
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no muskets could be got. We natural- 
ly recall Benjamin Franklin’s suggestion 
that the American troops of his day be 
armed with bows and arrows rather than 
not goto war. Both measures emanated 
from men who believed that a people 
fighting for its independence cannot be 
conquered, whether its weapons be pikes, 
muskets,or bowsand arrows. And,strange 
to say, the spirit of liberty in Germany 
was aroused first amongst the people who 
joined the national army created by 
Scharnhorst. 


XI. 


THE PRINCES OF GERMANY PAY COURT 
TO NAPOLEON AT ERFURT 

DipLoMATIC history is wearisome as 
lawyers’ briefs. We read and read, and 
always come around to where we started, 
for neither party is seeking justice, but 
justification. 

Already on January 14, 1808, six months 
after embarking on the raft in the river 
Memel, Napoleon sent word to Alexander 
that he wanted to dismember Prussia still 
further—that ‘‘ Silesia is the only compen- 
sation he can entertain” (Champagny to 
Caulaincourt). 

On February 20th the Czar sent back 
word that his ‘‘ honor” would not allow 
him to sacrifice Prussia any more. ‘‘ Ces 
gens 1a, those poor devils over there, keep 
writing to me, importuning me, driving 
me to despair.” Thus Alexander referred 
to his dear friend the Prussian King as 
an importunate poor relative. 

“They are not able to get a square 
meal; I am speaking literally. ... You 
wish to take one of their provinces. Will 
you release them then from the war con- 
tributions they owe you? It is a ruined 
country.” 

We note here that Alexander knew the 
full extent of the misery he had inflicted 
upon his Prussian ally by deserting her 
at Tilsit. Weshall see later that he ob- 
jected to Napoleon’s absorbing Silesia 
not because it would be unjust to Prus- 
sia, but because he feared Napoleon as a 
near neighbor. On February 2, 1808, 
Napoleon sent to his ambassador in St. 
Petersburg a letter which was spread in 
part before the Czar, and which gave him 
great pleasure. It is the only letter of 
Napoleon's on this matter that has come 
down to us, the reason being that this one 
was copied into the Russian archives, 
while the other papers of this embassy in 


general were destroyed at Vilna in 1812 to 
prevent their falling into the hands of 
Prussia. 

‘*Be sure to tell the Czar,” writes the 
Corsican master of falsehood, ‘‘ that ey 
erything that he wishes I also wish; thai 
my system is inseparable from his; that 
we can never interfere with one another, 
because the earth is big enough for both.” 

As events proved, however, this earth 
was not big enough for both. Alexan- 
der wanted Roumania, and Napoleon 
wanted Silesia. Each thwarted the oth 
er’s wish. Roumania has since achieved 
independence under a Hohenzollern, and 
Silesia has done the same. 

Napoleon continued his tale of flattery 
by saying: ‘‘I am not far from contem- 
plating an expedition to the East Indies 
and the partition of the Ottoman Em- 
pire. And for this purpose there should 
be an army of 20 to 25,000 Russians, 8 to 
10,000 Austrians, and 35 to 40,000 French 
marched into Asia, and thence into India. 
Nothing could be easier than this expe- 
dition. It is quite clear that before this 
army reached the Euphrates, England 
would be seized with terror.” 

But Napoleon said he must have an in- 
terview with the Czar before deciding 
further. That is, Napoleon used the Ind- 
ian scheme as a bait to draw the Czar to 
him, believing that when once together 
with him he could succeed in his plans 
for dismembering Prussia. 

‘If the Czar Alexander can come to 
Paris he will make me very happy; it 
will be the happiest day of my life. If he 
can come but half-way, place the dividers 
on the map, and take the half-way point 
between Petersburg and Paris. With en- 
ergy and firmness, therefore, we will bring 
our two empires up to the highest level 
of grandeur. ...What matters the rest?” 

This is one of the most remarkable 
documents in history —the words of a man 
mad with success, who airily talks of di- 
viding the world as thieves share their 
booty. Not one word in the letter breathes 
of justice, or any higher law than physi- 
cal force. He encourages Alexander to 
conquer all Sweden, and not rest content 
with Finland alone. 

Alexander was delighted with Napo- 
leon’s programme. Instead of indignant- 
ly protesting against the Frenchman's 
constant quartering of troops in Prussia, 
he wrote to him on March 13, 1808, a letter 
containing such words as these: 
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‘‘ Monsieur mon frére,— Your Majesty's 
letter of February second carries me back 
to the days of Tilsit, the memory of which 
will ever remain so tender to me. In 
reading it I seemed to be once more in 
the enjoyment of the hours that we passed 
together, and cannot sufficiently express to 
your Majesty the pleasure they gave me.” 

In reading this letter we must bear in 
mind that Alexander was at the same 
time protesting ardent affection for the 
Prussian King, at whose expense he and 
Napoleon had been enjoying themselves 
so fully. 

‘*The views of your Majesty appear to 
me no less glorious than just,” continued 
the Muscevite flatterer. ‘‘It has been re- 
served to a genius so lofty as yours to con- 
ceive so vast a plan....I offer you an 
army for the expedition against India, 
and another to assist in seizing and hold- 
ing the intermediate posts in Asia Minor. 

‘At the same time I am writing to the 
different commanders of my fleet to place 
themselves entirely at your Majesty’s or- 
ders.” In the midst of a few more bits 
of flattery, the Czar names Erfurt as the 
place of meeting Napoleon, only two 
weeks’ journey from St. Petersburg. ‘‘I 
am looking forward to that meeting as to 
one of the happiest moments of my life!” 

He adds thé news that he has nearly 
conquered Finland —a peaceful country 
which never did him any harm—and says 
that ‘‘the moment cannot be distant when 
England too will have to bend the knee. 
And finally, my brother, I pray that God 
may have your Majesty in His holy and 
worthy keeping. Your Imperial Majes- 
ty’s good brother, Alexander.” 

So these two imperial highwaymen 
started from their respective capitals to 
meet a second time. Erfurt has figured 
before in this story by reason of its near- 
ness to Jena, and as the university town 
where Gneisenau studied, and subsequent- 
ly entered the Austrian army as a lad of 
seventeen. 

Napoleon went to Erfurt because he 
felt confident that he could gain control 
of Alexander through personal contact, 
He regarded the Russian as an impetuous 
and chivalrous nature, whom he could 
readily dazzle by dreams of Eastern con- 
quest. And Alexander pretended to be 
dazzled. But under this pretence lurked 
a large amount of Oriental cunning, 
which was quite equal to anything of 
that nature provided by the Corsican. 


Four full-fledged kings and several 
dozen princes, who were dependent upon 
Napoleon, also came to Erfurt, and made 
a very brilliant picture to look at. Na- 
poleon ordered his theatre from Paris, 
and promised his actors a ‘‘ parterre of 
kings.” Those were wonderful days in 


Erfurt—a vast display of power for the 
purpose of dazzling Europe in general, 
and Alexander in particular. 

A Prussian general who was officially 
present (Muffling, p. 25) records that one 
day Napoleon took Alexander to a grand 


GENERAL SCHARNHORST. 
After a photograph by the author from the bust by Rauch. 


review near Erfurt, the troops parading 
being such as were returning to France 
from the battle-fields of East Prussia: 

‘* Arrived on the field, Napoleon put 
spurs to his gray and galloped down the 
front, leaving the Czar to follow on a Na- 
poleonic horse with much the appearance 
of an adjutant. 

‘‘ When the regiment was massed, Na- 
poleon called out, ‘ Les braves en avant!’ 
—the brave men step forward—at which 
a number of officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and privates came out of the line 
and formed a semicircle. 

‘* Napoleon dismounted, and invited the 
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Czar to stand at his right. On his left 
stood the Prince of Neuchatel with a note- 
book. The remainder of the semicircle 
was closed by the princes and their suites. 

“The regimental commander called 
each one by name, and presented him 
separately to Napoleon, who thereupon 
asked him where and in what manner he 
had distinguished himself.” 

Now the particular regiment selected 
had distinguished itself mainly by killing 
a great many of Alexander’s subjects at 
Friedland. This one had killed three 
Russians with his own sword, that one 
had captured a Russian flag, the other had 
driven a Russian battalion into the river 
and seen them drown, and so on through 
a list of glorious deeds at the expense of 
Russians. The Czar had to listen to all 
this with the air of one who rather en- 
joyed it, but he remembered this in 1812, 
while his Cossacks were pursuing half- 
frozen Frenchmen from the Beresina to 
the Memel. 

“To the honor of Frenchmen,” wrote 
the Prussian general who was present, 
‘*many of them showed that they did not 
approve of their master’s behavior.” 

It is indeed strange that Napoleon, with 
all his cleverness in diplomacy, should 
have been guilty of several conspicuous 
acts of tactless brutality such as the one 
above recorded—brutality by which he 
lost very much, and gained nothing that 
he did not possess before. 

For instance, during these Erfurt days 
he invited his royal guests to shoot hares 
with him over the battle-field of Jena. 
His guests were mainly German princes, 
and not men of much character, to be 
sure. But yet many of them were bound 
with ties of kinship to such as had suf- 
fered on that battle-field two years before 
—and, after all, he was in Germany, and 
that field had been strewn with German 
corpses. And yet, which was most strange, 
that Napoleon should have indulged in 
such sport, or that German princes should 
have shared it with such a man in such 
a place? 

It was on the 7th of October that Na- 
poleon drove to Jena in 1808. The battle 
had been fought October 14, 1806. On 
the hare-hunting occasion his host was 
the Duke of Weimar, who had been a 
general in the Prussian army on the day 
of battle. On this occasion he begged 
the French Emperor's permission tochange 
the name of Landgrafenberg into Napo- 


, 


leonberg—Napoleon Hill—for on that h 
Napoleon had killed most of the Prus 
sians who fell on the dreadful October 
14th. 

In driving to this field Napoleon took 
with him in the same carriage a brothey 
of the Prussian King, Prince William, 
This was a refinement of cruelty superior 
to what he had practised on the Czar 
Oddly enough, it was this that saved Na 
poleon’s life in 1808. 

Two Prussian students were awaiting 
the carriage of the French oppressor in 
the road leading from Weimar to Jena 
They had armed themselves with short 
blunderbusses, were well mounted, and 
had arranged to ride close up to Napoleon 
and kill him. But when the carriage 
came in view, and they saw the brother 
of their King in it, their purpose gave 
way, and Napoleon escaped. 

And yet, in the eyes of Prussia, who 
was the more deserving of punishment, 
Napoleon, who fought, conquered, and op- 
pressed a warlike nation, or the prince of 
that nation who, in the midst of that op- 
pression, goes out for a day’s shooting 
over the battle-field where German liber- 
ty was lost? 

Napoleon was such a bad shot, how- 
ever, that he nearly accomplished with 
his own hands what the student assassins 
shrank from. When the game was driven 
at him he fired right and left, without 
reference to whether he might hit a king, 
a rabbit, or a field-marshal. Luckily for 
his suite, they had been provided with 
rifle-pits, into which they carefully shrunk 
themselves when their master pointed his 
gun in that direction. 

When the day’s sport was over, and it 
was reported that none of the guests had 
been killed or wounded, the master of 
ceremonies gave a sigh of happiness, and 
said, ‘‘ God be thanked for His mercy!” 

When young Gneisenau was a student, 
Erfurt was a town of the German Em- 
pire, garrisoned by Austrian troops. Af- 
ter Jena it received a French garrison, 
and therefore in 1808 Napoleon was en- 
tertaining the princes of Europe within 
his own territories, and at the very centre 
of Germany. 

Such as have studied Napoleon closely 
will have noted the gradual assumption 
by him of attributes belonging to an em- 
peror whose pretensions reached out far 
beyond France. On taking the imperial 
crown, in 1804, he at once set about 
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-opying closely everything that could 
revive in his person the traditions of 
Charlemagne. In Erfurt he was there- 

ore not merely Emperor of France, but 
Emperor of the Germans as well. 

He called to him from neighboring 
Weimar Germany’s great poet Goethe, 
and accorded him an audience longer 
and more intimate than he had vouch- 
safed to many a royal suppliant. He 
nvited him to Paris, and mapped out 
for him new fields for literary effort. 
For instance, he told Goethe that the 
character of Ceesar had not yet been 
properly done for the stage; that the 
poet should show the world how happy 
it might have been had Ceesar lived to 
carry out his vast plans. In other 
words, Monsieur de Gueute, as Napo- 
leon pronounced him, was invited to 
assure his German readers that Napo- 
leon was doing the very best thing for 
Europe by ruling it after his own fash- 
ion, and that for any nation to take up 
arms against France was more than 
folly—it was rebellion and treason. 

Goethe sneered at German patriotism 
from an honest belief that Napoleon 
was right and invincible. He may 
have commenced his tragedy of Cesar 
on the Napoleonic plan; but if he did, 
he probably felt ashamed of himself 
when its great prototype melted away 
with his army and his imperial preten- 
sions. 

Napoleon knew that Weimar was 
cailed the German Athens, and out of 
compliment to this sentiment allowed 
his Parisian players to give there a 
performance of Voltaire’s Cesar. This 
play was forbidden in Paris, but could do 
no harm in Germaiy, thought Napoleon, 
who was fond of saying that Germans 
were always contented if they had a cellar 
full of potatoes. At the end of the first 
act these words are in the mouth of Cesar, 
and were pointedly spoken by the great 
Talma: 

“ Allons, n’écoutons point ni soupcons ni vengeance, 
Sur Punivers soumis régnons sans violence.” 


These words, spoken to German princes 
at the centre of Germany in 1808, might 
be expected to have recalled the murder 
of John Palm, of Nuremberg, and the 
daily acts of violence towards Prussia. 
But no. The audience rose as one man, 
and these German princes gave their mas- 
ter a round of applause. 
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FOR LIBERTY. 





FREDERICK WILLIAM III. 


The history of these days is so crowded 
with the dramatic doings of monarchs of 
all degrees that we are in danger of for- 
getting that there lived at that time in 
Germany many millions of educated and 
patriotic citizens who did not rise to ap- 
plaud the conqueror who held his iron 
heel on the neck of their country. They 
heard about the doings at Erfurt as hon- 
est people hear of vast fortunes acquired 
by rogues—as something permitted by an 
inscrutable Providence, but in no way to 
be regarded as part of the divine scheme. 

In every hamlet of Germany children 
were being trained to prepare for the 
coming struggle, which -was to determine 
not merely whether Germans are one 
people, but also whether they were to be 
led like sheep by princes who had made 
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patriotism a term too vulgar for courtly 
ears. 

Nor did the people of Germany know 
a tithe of their shame. In this year their 
kinsmen in Austria were arming in de- 
fence of their independence, and Prus- 
sians clamored for the right to help them 
against the common enemy. One Prus- 
sian nobleman went so far as to publish 
his opinion that a nation had a right to 
fight for independence even without the 
consent of the monarch. He was prompt- 
ly sent to jail. 

Germans did not then know, and could 
not imagine it possible, that their King 
had pledged Napoleon not only that Prus- 
sians should henceforward be obedient 
to his will, but that in the coming war 
against their own flesh and blood on the 
Danube they should furnish an army of 
16,000 mercenaries. 

The first time that I visited Erfurt it 
was crowded with the wreck of the 
French army of the Second Empire. That 
was 1870. Twenty years later I was 
again there. A German emperor was 
entertaining German princes, and a Ger- 
man army was being inspected. But the 
German princes had become servants to 
a German constitution, and the German 
army was the German people. 


XII. 
THE FIRST BREATH OF LIBERTY IN 
PRUSSIA.—1807. 

In the winter of 1807 and 1808 Prussia 
passed through a revolution quite as re- 
freshing as that of France in 1789, but 
without shedding one drop of blood. 
Those few months brought about polit- 
ical reforms which are a blessing in Ger- 
many to-day, and which cause every lover 
of liberty to honor the name of Stein. 

This great man was not Prussian, but 
from the Rhine province of Nassau. He 
was an aristocrat, a free baron of the 
Holy Roman Empire, and he hated 
shams. Like Scharnhorst and Gneisenau 
and Bliicher and Hardenberg, and many 
another ‘‘ foreigner,” he had made him- 
self Prussian because he believed in her 
as the chief state of Germany, and as the 
one destined to be the nucleus of the 
great German Empire. 

In January of 1807, after Jena, but be- 
fore Tilsit, the King dismissed Stein from 
the Prussian service in these words: 

‘**... 1 was not mistaken in you at the 
beginning. ...You are to be regarded as 


a refractory, insolent, obstinate, and dis- 
obedient official, who, proud of his genius 
and talent, far from regarding the good 
of the state, is guided purely by caprice, 
acts from passion, and from personal] }ia- 
tred and rancor.” 

These words were as unjust to Stein as 
they would have been had they been sent 
by the Continental Congress to Washing- 
ton or Franklin. 

Stein was not given even a formal let- 
ter of dismissal. He met this violent ex- 
plosion of temper by a reply of cold de 
fiance, packed up his trunk, and went 
back to his estate on the Rhine. 

The King was a Hohenzollern through 
and through, painstaking and proud, be- 
lieving in the patriarchal form of govern- 
ment, and dreading nothing so much as 
an organized public sentiment. He wished 
Stein to help him, for he had need of help. 
But Stein would not accept the post of 
Prime Minister unless the King dismissed 
many courtiers whom the rugged states- 
man justly regarded as harmful to the 
public service. And so Stein left the 
Prussian service, presumably for good. 

But in less than six months, imme- 
diately after signing the shameful treaty 
of Tilsit, this same King was so besieged 
by the importunities of Queen Luise and 
the best of his court that he begged Stein 
to return and take charge of Prussia ac- 
cording to his own terms. 

We of to-day readily see the reasons 
why the King should recall his excellent 
minister, but none the less it must be 
reckoned as the noblest moment in the 
life of Frederick William III. when he 
took the step which publicly acknow- 
ledged the wrong he had done, and which 
showed that he could sacrifice personal 
feelings to the welfare of his country. 

The King did not like Stein. He had 
never done so. Stein helped to prepare 
and send to the King, before Jena, a docu- 
ment protesting against the King’s man- 
ner of governing. Stein believed in hav- 
ing the people represented in Parliament, 
and advocated all manner of reforms 
which the King deemed revolutionary. 

Then, too, the King had been used to 
pliant and polite servants, who never 
contradicted, and never expressed opin- 
ions opposed to those of their master. 
Stein, on the contrary, found very little 
to praise in the King’s propositions, and 
very many things which he severely cen- 
sured. But though the King disliked 
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DESPATCHES FOR ENGLAND. 


Stein, as he disliked other great men of 
his time, he. still came to respect his tal- 
ent and honesty and patriotism, and sur- 
rendered to him powers of almost unlim- 
ited extent. 

Queen Luise was the most eager to get 
Stein once more at the head of affairs, 
for she had an instinctive appreciation 
for strong men. She wrote impatiently 
to a dear friend: 

**O God! why hast thou forsaken us? 
Where is Stein? He is my last hope. He 
has a great heart; a mind to grasp every- 
thing; he may find the means of deliver- 
ance that are concealed from us.” 

On the last day of September, 1807, 
Stein reached Memel. The letter from 
the King had taken one month in reach- 
ing him; he was ill in bed with fever, 
but immediately prepared to obey its 
summons. He did not bargain or place 
conditions; he felt that his country need- 
ed him, and that was enough. 

But what could possibly cause Queen 
Luise to write in so desperate a strain? 
Had not Napoleon made peace? Was 
not Prussia once more a sovereign state? 

Stein found matters much worse than 
he had feared. Nominally he had mere- 
ly to raise a large war indemnity. But 
practically he found that this sum was 
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vastly larger than what Prussia could 
possibly pay. While Stein was hurrying 
from Nassau ‘o Memel, a letter from Na- 
poleon was on its way to Daru, his agent 
in Berlin, saying: 

‘* My sine qua non is, first, 150 million 
frances; secondly, payment in valuable 
commercial goods; and if that is impos- 
sible, and I must content myself with tle 
King’s promissory notes, it is my inten- 
tion to hold the piaces Stettin, Glogau, 
and Kiistrin, with 6000 men as a garrison 
in each of them, until these bills are fully 
met. And as these 18,000 men would oc- 
casion me additional expense, it is my in- 
tention that the expenses of pay, provi- 
sion, dress, and board of these 18,000 men 
should be charged to the King.... The 
King of Prussia has no need to keep up an 
army; he is not at war with any one....” 

Napoleon then went on to say that in 
case these conditions were not complied 
with he would not withdraw his troops 
from Prussia. 

Now King Frederick William believed 
at that time that if he could but raise 
150,000,000 franes, say thirty million dol- 
lars, his troubles would be at an end, the 
French would retire quietly, and he might 
then have no more serious task than pay- 
ing interest on his national debt. 
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But we know now what he did not 
know then. Napoleon did not mean that 
this indemnity should be completely paid; 
but he did mean to keep Prussia in a state 
verging upon bankruptcy until such time 
as he could arrange to incorporate it as a 
vassal of France. 

At that time he had 157,000 troops in 
Prussia ; add to that the 18,000 for the 
three fortresses, and we have 175,000 
French soldiers as a perpetual charge 
upon a state whose total population was 
barely five millions. 

One naturally asks, why did not Na- 
poleon make an end of Prussia at once, 
since he treated her as a conquered prov- 
ince? He certainly would have done so 
had he not feared to lose thereby the 
friendship of the Russian Czar. That 
Czar cared little for Frederick William, 
but he had a keen distrust of Napoleon, 
and insisted that Prussia should remain 
between them as a buffer. 

Stein now had one of those grand op- 
portunities which come so seldom in the 
lives of great men. The King admitted 
that he was unequal to the task of saving 
his country—the country must save it- 
self. Stein enjoyed in these days such 
powers as no Prussian minister before or 
since has ever had. His King was in 
desperate straits, and was prepared for 
heroic remedies. 

Stein turned his attention first to the 
millions of acres of public land belonging 
to the King’s treasury. Here was a source 
of great wealth. The land must be sold, 
he said, and the proceeds applied to pay- 
ing Napoleon. 

On October 9, 1807, Stein made the King 
of Prussia sign a law which primarily 
was framed for the purpose of facilitating 
the transfer of land, but which ultimately 
abolished, once and forever, the feudal 
system of serfdom. 

Before this date the Prussian subject 
was almost aslave. He was forbidden to 
move about from place to place, or to 
change his occupation. The peasant be- 
longed to the soil, and was forced to per- 
form services for the lord of the manor, 
who had magisterial powers almost un- 
limited. 

Stein abolished slavery in Prussia. 
His next step was to make his freemen 
fit for citizenship. He made the King 
sign other bills which recognized the 
principle of local self-government as ap- 
plied to the counties or provinces of Prus- 


sia; and, above all, he made the towns « 
Prussia centres of constitutional liberty. 

It is very hard for us to picture to ow 
selves a state of society such as German, 
presented before Stein set his county 
free. The King governed through a host 
of paid officials who had no further in 
terest than to keep order and earn their 
pensions. The German of that day knew 
nothing of what his government proposed 
until he read of it in an official proclama 
tion. He could take no interest in pub- 
lic affairs, and was consequently indiffer- 
ent to political changes. 

King Frederick William III. made his 
people free because he needed money, and 
because free people can produce more than 
slaves. Towns,villages, and county con- 
ventions vied with one another in voting 
to their distressed King money which 
slaves could never have brought togeth- 
er. From every hamlet of Prussia came 
a warm response to the King’s words of 
trust, and for the first time in the history 
of the Prussian monarchy the plain peo- 
ple were consulted as to the best means of 
saving their country from extinction. 

Stein’s memorable leadership lasted 
barely more than a year. In September 
of 1808 Napoleon discovered that he was 
a patriotic Prussian, and promptly order- 
ed him dismissed from the public service 
of his country. His King accordingly 
dismissed him in November, and in De- 
cember, 1808, Napoleon declared him a 
criminal, and forced him to fly for his 
life. 

Such was the hard career of the great- 
est benefactor Germany has had since 
Martin Luther. His reforms have been a 
blessing to his country from the day of 
their proclamation. He is the author of 
civil liberty in Germany; he was prepar- 
ing the way for a national Prussian con- 
stitution when he was dismissed; and his 
guiding ambition to the day of his death 
was to see all Germany united under a 
federal constitution headed by a German 
Emperor. 

The revolution which Stein accom- 
plished has no parallel in modern history, 
if we take into account the vast change 
which it effected and the happy results 
which have followed. The liberation of 
the negro in 1863, the emancipation of 
the Russian serf, the Japanese revolu- 
tion of 1868, and, above all, the great 
French Revolution—these immediately 
spring to our memory. But none of 
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them effected such sweeping results, or 
left so few mischievous traces behind. 

Stein had no mass-meetings, no news- 
papers, no conventions, no party politi- 
cians, none of the modern machinery 
associated with a reform bill. He was 
not even sustained by the knowledge that 
any considerable number of his fellow- 
countrymen cared about what he was 
doing. 

The great German revolution of 1807 
was prepared and completed in a thor- 
oughly businesslike way. Practical men 
of affairs were consulted; experts were 
summoned to give evidence; and when 
Stein finally called upon his King for the 
royal signature he had in his hands a 
bill prepared on strictly businesslike lines, 
and not mutilated by the conflicting de- 
mands of political party leaders. This 
bill, that gave Germans their first taste of 
constitutional government, was adopted 
much as though it had been a change of 
time-table submitted to the directors of a 
modern railway company. 

Those who can recall the many years 
of popular agitation which preceded the 
English reform bills, the adoption of 
free trade, the emancipation of our ne- 
groes, or any other measure affecting the 
pecuniary interests of a large class, can 
readily imagine the strong opposition 
Stein had to encounter in 1807, when he 
came to fight against the whole of the 
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Prussian landed aristocracy. These be- 
sieged the King with petitions; they in- 
trigued at court; they accused Stein of 
being revolutionary; they predicted the 
ruin of the Prussian monarchy. And, 
moreover, they used the very arguments 
which carried weight with a King who 
detested democracy and innovation. 

But, fortunately for Germany, the press- 
ure of Napoleon was an argument strong- 
er than any which Stein’s enemies could 
bring forward. And the Germans who 
glory in their constitutional liberty should 
be grateful, not merely to the great Stein, 
but also to the greedy Corsican, who 
forced the King of Prussia into such 
straits that he could choose only between 
ruin and reform. 

We shall see more of Stein in coming 
years. He passed for the moment into 
exile. But, though twice in two consecu- 
tive years dismissed from the Prussian 
service, he remained the centre of all Ger- 
man hope of liberty. He kept in touch 
with the patriots, and fanned the hatred 
of Napoleon into a flame that was soon to 
burst out with unexpected power. He 
was one with Scharnhorst and Gneisenau 
in preaching that every school should 
train up German children in the feeling 
that no education was worth anything 
that did not lead directly to liberating 
the fatherland from the domination of 
France. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF JOAN OF ARC.* 


BY THE SIEUR LOUIS DE CONTE 
(HER PAGE AND SECRETARY). 


PART IL. 


CHAPTER XII. 


\ JE were at Blois three days. Oh, 

that camp, it is one of the treasures 
of my memory! Order? There was no 
more order among those brigands than 
there is among the wolves and the hyenas. 
They went roaring and drinking about, 
whooping, shouting, swearing, and enter- 
taining themselves with all manner of 
rude and riotous horse-play ; and the place 
was full of loud and lewd women, and 
they were no whit behind the men for 
romps and noise and fantastics. 

It was in the midst of this wild mob 
that Noél and I had our first glimpse of 


La Hire. He answered to our dearest 
dreams. He was of great size and of 
martial bearing, he was cased in mail from 
head to heel, with a bushel of swishing 
plumes on his helmet, and at his side the 
vast sword of the time. 

He was on his way to pay his respects 
in state to Joan, and as he passed through 
the camp he was restoring order, and pro- 
claiming that the Maid was come, and he 
would have no such spectacle as this ex- 
posed to the head of the army. His way 
of creating order was his own, not bor- 
rowed. He did it with his great fists. 
As he moved along swearing and admon- 
ishing, he let drive this way, that way, and 
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the other, and wherever his blow landed, 
a man went down. 

‘‘Damn you!” he said, ‘‘staggering and 
cursing around like this, and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in thecamp! Straighten 
up!” and he laid the man flat. What his 
idea of straightening up was, was his own 
secret. 

We followed the veteran to headquar- 
ters, listening, observing, admiring—yes, 
devouring, you may say, the pet hero of 
the boys of France from our cradles up 
to that happy day, and their idol and 
ours. I ealled to mind how Joan had 
onee rebuked the Paladin, there in the 
pastures of Domremy, for uttering light- 
ly those mighty names, La Hire and the 
Bastard of Orleans, and how she said that 
if she could but be permitted to stand 
afar off and let her eyes rest once upon 
those great men, she would hold it a privi- 
lege. They were to her and the other girls 
just what they were to the boys. Well, 
here was one of them, at last—and what 
was his errand? It was hard to realize 
it, and yet it was true; he was coming to 
uncover his head before her and take her 
orders. 

While he was quieting a considerable 


group of his brigands in his soothing way, 
near headquarters, we stepped on ahead 
and got a glimpse of Joan’s military fam- 
ily, the great chiefs of the army, for they 


had all arrived now. There they were, 
six officers of wide renown, handsome 
men in beautiful armor, but the Lerd 
High Admiral of France was the hand- 
somest of them all and had the most gal- 
lant bearing. 

When La Hire entered, one could see 
the surprise in his face at Joan’s beauty 
and extreme youth, and one could see, 
too, by Joan’s glad.smile, that it made her 
happy to get sight of this hero of her 
childhood at last. La Hire bowed low, 
with his helmet in his gauntleted hand, 
and made a bluff but handsome little 
speech with hardly an oath in it, and one 
could see that those two took to each oth- 
er on the spot. 

The visit of ceremony was soon over, 
and the others went away; but La Hire 
staid, and he and Joan sat there, and he 
sipped her wine,and they talked and laugh- 
ed together like old friends. And present- 
ly she gave him some instructions, in his 
quality as master of the camp, which made 
his breath stand still. For, to begin with, 
she said that all those loose women must 
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pack out of the place at once, she wouldn't 
allow one of them to remain. Next, the 
rough carousing must stop, drinking must 
be brought within p.oper and strictly de- 
fined limits, and discipline must take the 
place of disorder. And finally she cli- 
maxed the list of surprises with this— 
which nearly lifted him out of his armor: 

‘*Every man who joins my standard 
must confess before the priest and absolve 
himself from sin; and all accepted recruits 
must be present at divine service twice a 
day.” 

La Hire could not say a word fora good 
part of a minute, then he said, in deep de- 
jection: 

‘**Oh, sweet child, they were littered in 
hell, these poor darlings of mine! Attend 
mass? Why, dear heart, they'll see us 
both damned first!” 

And he went on, pouring out a most 
pathetic stream of arguments and blas- 
phemy, which broke Joan all up, and 
made her laugh as she had not laughed 
since she played in the Domremy pas- 
tures. It was good to hear. 

But she stuck to her point; so the sol- 
dier yielded, and said all right, if such 
were the orders he must obey, and would 
do the best that was in him; then he re- 
freshed himself with a lurid explosion of 
oaths, and said that if any man in’ the 
camp refused to renounce sin and lead a 
pious life, he would knock his head off. 
That started Joan off again: she was real- 
ly having a good time, you see. But she 
would not consent to that form of con- 
versions. She said they must be volun- 
tary. 

La Hire said that that was all right, he 
wasn’t going to kill the voluntary ones, 
but only the others. 

No matter, none of them must be killed 
—Joan couldn't have it. She said that 
to give a man a chance to volunteer, on 
pain of death if he didn’t, left him more 
or less trammelled, and she wanted him 
to be entirely free. 

So the soldier sighed and said he would 
advertise the mass, but said he doubted if 
there was a man in camp that was any 
more likely to go to it than he was him- 
self. Then there was another surprise for 
him, for Joan said— 

‘*But dear man, you are going!” 

‘*T? Impossible! Oh, this is lunacy!” 

*‘Oh no, it isn’t. You are going to the 
service—twice a day.” 


‘‘Oh, am I dreaming? Am I drunk— 
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or is my hearing playing me false? Why, 
I would rather go to—” 

‘* Never mind where! In the morning 
you are going to begin, and after that it 
will come easy. Now don’t look down- 
hearted like that. Soon you won't mind 
ag 

La Hire tried to cheer up, but he was 
not able todo it. He sighed like a zephyr, 
and presently said— 

‘* Well, I'll do it for you, but before I 
would do it for another, I swear I—” 

‘**But don’t swear! Break it off!” 

‘** Break it off? It is impossible! I beg 
you to—to— Why—oh, my General, it 
is my native speech!” 

He begged so hard for grace for his 
impediment, that Joan left him one frag- 
ment of it; she said he might swear by 
his baton, the symbol of his generalship. 

He promised that he would swear only 
by his baton when in her presence, and 
would try to modify himself elsewhere, 
but doubted if he could manage it, now 
that it was so old and stubborn a habit, 
and such a solace and support to his de- 
clining years. 

That tough old lion went away from 
there a good deal tamed and civilized—- 
not to say softened, and sweetened, for 
perhaps those expressions would hardly 
fit him. Noél and I believed that when 
he was away from Joan’s influence his 
old aversions would come up so strong in 
him that he could not master them, and 
so wouldn’t go to mass. But we got up 
early in the morning to see. 

Well, he really went. It was hardly be- 
lievable, but there he was, striding along, 
holding himself grimly to his duty, and 
looking as pious as he could, but growl- 
ing and cursing like a fiend. It was an- 
other instance of the same old thing: 
whoever listened to the voice and looked 
into the eyes of Joan of Arc fell under a 
spell, and was not his own man any more. 

Satan was converted, you see. Well, 
the rest followed. Joan rode upand down 
that camp, and wherever that fair young 
form appeared in its shining armor, with 
that sweet face to grace the vision and 
perfect it, the rude host seemed to think 
they saw the god of war in person, de- 
scended out of the clouds; and first they 
wondered, then they worshipped. After 
that, she could do with them what she 
would, 

In three days it was a clean camp and 
orderly, and those barbarians were herd- 
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ing to divine service twice a day like 
good children. The women were gone 
La Hire was-stunned by these marvels. 
he could not understand them. He wey; 
outside the camp when he wanted to 
swear. He was that sort of a man-—sin 
ful by nature and habit, but full of super- 
stitious respect for holy places. 

The enthusiasm of the reformed army 
for Joan, its devotion to her, and the hot 
desire she had aroused in it to be led 
against the enemy, exceeded any mani 
festations of this sort which La Hire had 
ever seen before in his long career. His 
admiration of it all, and his wonder over 
the mystery and miracle of it, were be 
yond his power to put into words. He 
had held this army cheap before, but his 
pride and confidence in it knew no limits 
now. He said— 

‘*Two or three days ago it was afraid 
of a hen-roost; one could storm the gates 
of hell with it now.” 

Joan and he were inseparable, and a 
quaint and pleasant contrast they made. 
He was so big, she so little; he was so 
gray and so far along in his pilgrimage 
of life, she so youthful; his face was so 
bronzed and scarred, hers so fair and 
pink, so fresh and smooth; she was so 
gracious, and he so stern; she was so 
pure, so innocent, he such a cyclopzdia 
of sin. In her eye was stored all charity 
and compassion, in his lightnings; when 
her glance fell upon you it seemed to 
bring benediction and the peace of God, 
but with his it was different, generally. 

They rode through the camp a dozen 
times a day, visiting every corner of 
it, observing, inspecting, perfecting; and 
wherever they appeared the enthusiasm 
broke forth. They rode side by side, he 
a great figure of brawn and muscle, she 
a little master- work of roundness and 
grace; he a fortress of rusty iron, she a 
shining statuette of silver; and when the 
reformed raiders and bandiis caught sight 
of them they spoke out, with affection and 
welcome in their voices, and sa’: d— 

‘There they come—Satan and the Page 
of Christ!” 

All the three days that we were in 
Blois, Joan worked earnestly and _ tire- 
lessly to bring La Hire to God--to rescue 
him from the bondage of sin—to breathe 
into his stormy heart the serenity and 
peace ofreligion. She urged, she begged, 
she implored him to pray. He stood out, 
the three days of our stay, begging almost 
















































piteously to be let off—to be let off from 
just that one thing, that impossible thing; 
he would do anything else—anything—- 
command, and he would obey—he would 
co through the fire for her if she said the 
word—but-spare him this, only ‘this, for 
he couldn’t pray, had never prayed, he 
was ignorant of how to frame a prayer, 
he had no words to put it in. 

And yet—can any believe it ?—she car- 
ried even that point, she won that incred- 
ible victory. She made La Hire pray. 
It shows, I think, that nothing was im- 
possible to Joan of Arc. Yes, he stood 
there before her and put up his mailed 
hands and made a prayer. And it was 
not borrowed, but was his very own; he 
had none to help him frame it, he made 
it out of his own head—saying: 

‘‘ Fair Sir God, I pray you to do by La 
Hire as he would do by you if you were 
La Hire and he were God.”* 

Then he put on his helmet and march- 
ed out of Joan’s tent as satisfied with 
himself as any one might be who has ar- 
ranged a perplexed and difficult business 
to the content and admiration of all the 
parties concerned in the matter. 

If I had known that he had been pray- 
ing, | could have understood why he was 
feeling so superior, but of course I could 
not know that. 

I was going to the tent at that mo- 
ment, and saw him come out, and saw 
him march away in that large fashion, 
and indeed it was fine and beautiful to 
see. But when I got to the tent door I 
stopped and stepped back, grieved and 
shocked, for I heard Joan crying, as I 
mistakenly thought—crying as if she 
could not contain nor endure the an- 
guish of her soul, crying as if she would 
die. But it was not so, she was laughing 
—laughing at La Hire’s prayer. 

It was not until six-and-thirty years 
afterward that I found that out, and'‘then 
—oh, then I only cried when that picture 
of young care-free mirth rose before me 
out of the blur and mists of that long- 
vanished time; for there had come a day 
between, when God's good gift of laugh- 
ter had gone out from me to come again 
no more in this life. 


* This prayer has been stolen many times and by 
many nations in the past four hundred and sixty 
years, but it originated with La Hire, and the fact is 
of official record in the National Archives of France. 
We have the authority of Michelet for this.—Trans- 
LATOR. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF JOAN OF ARC. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


WE marched out in great strength and 
splendor, and took the road toward Or- 
leans. The initial part of Joan’s great 
dream was realizing itself at last. It was 
the first time that any of us youngsters 
had ever seen an army, and it was a most 
stately and imposing spectacle to us. It 
was indeed an inspiring sight, that in- 
terminable column, stretching away into 
the fading distances, and curving itself 
in and out of the crookedness of the road 
like a mighty serpent. Joan rode at the 
head of it with her personal staff; then 
came a body of priests singing the Veni 
Creator, the banner of the Cross rising 
out of their midst; after these the glint- 
ing forest of spears. The several divi- 
sions were commanded by the great Ar- 
magnac generals, La Hire, the Marshal 
de Boussac, the Sire de Retz, Florent 
d'Illiers, and Poton de Saintrailles. 

Each in his degree was tough, and 
there were three degrees—tough, tough- 
er, toughest—and La Hire was the last 
by a shade, but onlya shade. They were 
just illustrious official brigands, the whole 
party; and by long habits of lawlessness 
they had lost all acquaintanceship with 
obedience, if they had ever had any. 

The King’s strict orders to them had 
been, ‘‘ Obey the General-in-Chief in ev- 
erything; attempt nothing without her 
knowledge, do nothing without her com- 
mand.” 

But what was the good of saying that ? 
These independent birds knew no law. 
They seldom obeyed the King; they nev- 
er obeyed him when it didn’t suit them 
to do it. Would they obey the Maid? 
In the first place they wouldn’t know how 
to obey her or anybody else, and in the 
second place it was of course not possible 
for them to take her military character 
seriously—that country girl of seventeen 
who had been trained for the complex 
and terrible business of war—how? By 
tending sheep. 

They had no idea of obeying her ex- 
cept in cases where their veteran military 
knowledge and experience showed them 
that the thing she required was sound 
and right when gauged by the regular 
military standards. Were they to blame 
for this attitude? I should think not. 
Old war-worn captains are hard-headed, 
practical men. They do not easily be- 
lieve in the ability of ignorant children 
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to plan campaigns and command armies. 
No general that ever lived covld have 
taken Joan seriously (militarily) before 
she raised the siege of Orleans and fol- 
lowed it with the great campaign of the 
Loire. 

Did they consider Joan valueless? Far 
from it. They valued her as the fruitful 
earth values the sun—they fully believed 
she could produce the crop, but that it 
was in their line of business, not hers, to 
take it off. They had a deep and super- 
stitious reverence for her as being en- 
dowed with a mysterious supernatural 
something that was able to do a mighty 
thing which they were powerless to do— 
blow the breath of life and valor into the 
dead corpses of cowed armies and turn 
them into heroes. 

To their minds they were everything 
with her, but nothing without her. She 
could inspire the soldiers and fit them for 
battle—but fight the battle herself? Oh, 
nonsense—that was their function. They, 
the generals, would fight the battles, Joan 
would give the victory. That was their 
idea—an unconscious paraphrase of Joan’s 
reply to the Dominican. . 

So they began by playing a deception 
upon her She had a clear idea of how 
she meant to proceed. It was her pur- 
pose to march boldly upon Orleans by 
the north bank of the Loire. She gave 
that order to her generals. They said to 
themselves, ‘‘The idea is insane— it is 
blunder No. 1; it is what might have 
been expected of this child who is igno- 
rant of war.” They privately sent the 
word to the Bastard of Orle.ns. He also 
recognized the insanity of it, «nd private- 
ly advised the generals to get around the 
order in some way. 

They did it by deceiving Joan. She 
trusted those people, she was not expect- 
ing this sort of treatment, and was not on 
the lookout for it. It was a lesson to her; 
she saw to it that the game was not played 
a second time. 

Why was Joan’s idea insane, from the 
generals’ point of view, but not from 
hers? Because her plan was to raise the 
siege immediately, by fighting, while 
theirs was to besiege the besiegers and 
starve them out by closing their commu- 
nications —a plan which would require 
months in the consummation. 

The English had built a fence of strong 
fortresses called bastilles around Orleans 
—fortresses which closed all the gates of 


the city but one. To the French gener. 
als the idea of trying to fight their wa, 
past those fortresses and lead the army 
into Orleans was preposterous; they be 
lieved that the result would be the army's 
destruction. One may not doubt that 
their opinion was militarily sound—yo, 
would have been, but for one circum 
stance which they overlooked. That was 
this: the English soldiers were in a de 
moralized condition of superstitious ter 
ror; they had become satisfied that the 
Maid was in league with Satan. By rea 
son of this a good deal of their courage 
had oozed out and vanished. On thie 
other hand the Maid’s soldiers were ful] 
of courage, enthusiasm, and zeal. 

Joan could have marched by the Eng- 
lish forts. However, it was not to be. 
She had been cheated out of her first 
chance to strike a heavy blow for her 
country. 

In camp that night she slept in her ar 
mor on the ground. It was a cold night, 
and she was nearly as stiff as her armor 
itself when we resumed the march in the 
morning, for iron is not good material for 
a blanket. However, her joy in being 
now so far on her way to the theatre of 
her mission was fire enough to warm her, 
and it soon did it. 

Her enthusiasm and impatience rose 
higher and higher with every mile of 
progress; but at last we reached Olivet, 
and down it went, and indignation took 
its place. For she saw the trick that had 
been played upon her—the river lay be- 
tween us and Orleans! 

She was for attacking one of the three 
bastilles that were on our side of the river 
and forcing access to the bridge which it 
guarded (a project which, if successful, 
would raise the siege instantly), but the 
long-ingrained fear of the English came 
upon her generals and they implored her 
not to make the attempt. The soldiers 
wanted to attack, but had to suffer disap- 
pointment. So we moved on and came to 
a halt at a point opposite Chécy, six miles 
above Orleans. 

Dunois, Bastard of Orleans, with a body 
of knights and citizens, came up from the 
city to welcome Joan. Joan was still 
burning with resentment over the trick 
that had been put upon her, and was not 
in the mood for soft speeches, even to 
revered military idols of her childhood. 
She said--— 

‘* Are you the Bastard of Orleans?” 
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“Yes, I am he,and am right glad of 
your coming.” 

' “ And did you advise that I be brought 
by this side of the river instead of straight 
to Talbot and the English?” 

Her high manner abashed him and he 
was not able to answer with anything like 
a confident promptness, but with many 
hesitations and partial excuses he man- 
aged to get out the confession that for 
what he and the council had regarded as 
imperative military reasons they had so 
advised. 

‘*In God's name,” said Joan, ‘‘my 
Lord’s counsel is safer and wiser than 
yours. You thought to deceive me, but 
you have deceived yourselves, for I bring 
you the best help that ever knight or city 
had; for it is God’s help, not sent for love 
of me, but by God’s pleasure. At the 
prayer of St. Louis and St. Charlemagne 
He has had pity on Orleans, and will not 
suffer the enemy to have both the Duke 
of Orleans and his city. The provisions 
to save the starving people are here, the 
baats are below the city, the wind is con- 
trary, they cannot come up hither. Now 


then tell me, in God’s name, you who are 
so wise, what that éouncil of yours was 


thinking about, to invent this foolish 
difficulty.” 

Dunois and the rest fumbled around 
the matter a moment, then gave in and 
conceded that a blunder had been made. 

‘* Yes, a blunder has been made,” said 
Joan, ‘‘and except God take your proper 
work upon Himself and change the wind 
and correct your blunder for you, there 
is none else that can devise a remedy.” 

Some of those people began to perceive 
that with all her technical ignorance she 
had practical good sense, and that with 
all her native sweetness and charm she 
was not the right kind of a person to play 
with. 

Presently God did take the blunder in 
hand, and by His grace the wind did 
change. So the fleet of boats came up 
and went away loaded with provisions 
and cattle, and conveyed that welcome 
succor to the hungry city, managing the 
matter successfully under protection of a 
sortie from the walls against the bastille 
of St. Loup. Then Joan began on the 
Bastard again: 

‘** You see here the army?” 

ve Yes.” 

“It is here on this side by advice of 
your council?” 
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“Fea” 

‘* Now, in God’s name, can that wise 
council explain why it is better to have 
it here than it would be to have it in the 
bottom of the sea?” 

Dunois made some wandering at- 
tempts to explain the inexplicable and 
excuse the inexcusable, but Joan cut him 
short and said— 

‘* Answer me this, good sir—has the 
army any value on this side of the 
river?” 

The Bastard confessed that it hadn’t— 
that is, in view of the plan of campaign 
which she had devised and decreed. 

“And yet, knowing this, you had the 
hardihood to disobey my orders. Since 
the army’s place is on the other side, will 
you explain to me how it is to get there?” 

The whole size of the needless muddle 
was apparent. Evasions were of no use, 
therefore Dunois admitted that there was 
no way to correct the blunder but to send 
the army all the way back to Blois, and 
let it begin over again and come up on 
the other side this time, according to 
Joan’s original plan. 

Any other girl, after winning such a 
triumph as this over a veteran soldier of 
old renown, might have exulted a little 
and been excusable for it, but Joan 
showed no disposition of this sort. She 
dropped a word or two of grief over the 
precious time that must be lost, then be- 
gan at once to issue commands for the 
march back. She sorrowed to see her 
army go; for she said its heart was great 
and its enthusiasm high, and that with 
it at her back she did not fear to face 
all the might of England. 

All arrangements having been com- 
pleted for the return of the main body 
of the army, she took the Bastard and 
La Hire and a thousand men and went 
down to Orleans, where all the town was 
in a fever of impatience to have sight of 
her face. It was eight in the evening 
when she and the troops rode in at the 
Burgundy gate, with the Paladin pre- 
ceding her with her standard. She was 
riding a white horse,and she carried in 
her hand the sacred sword of Fierbois. 
You should have seen Orleans then. What 
a picture it was! 

Such black seas of people, such a starry 
firmament of torches, such roaring whirl- 
winds of welcome, such booming of bells 
and thundering of cannon! It was as if 
the world was come to an end. Every- 
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where in the glare of the torches one saw 
rank upon rank of upturned white faces, 
the mouths wide open, shouting, and the 
unchecked tears running down; Joan 
forged her slow way through the solid 
masses, her mailed form projecting above 
the pavement of heads like a silver statue; 
the people about her struggled along, 
gazing up at her through their tears with 
the rapt look of men and women who be- 
lieve they are seeing one who is divine; 
and always her feet were being kissed by 
grateful folk, and such as failed of that 
privilege touched her horse and then 
kissed their fingers. 

Nothing that Joan did escaped notice; 
everything she did was commented upon 
and applauded. You could hear the re- 
marks going all the time. 

‘* There—she’s smiling—see!” 

‘*Now she’s taking her little plumed 
cap off to somebody—ah, it’s fine and 
graceful!” 

‘‘She’s patting that woman on the 
head with her gauntlet!” 

‘*Oh, she was born on.a horse—see her 
turn in her saddle, and kiss the hilt of 
her sword to the ladies in the window 
that threw the flowers down!” 

‘* Now there’s a poor woman lifting up 
a child—she’s kissed it—oh, she’s divine!” 

‘* What a dainty little figure it is, and 
what a lovely face—and such color and 
animation !” 

Joan’s slender long banner streaming 
backward had an accident —the fringe 
caught fire from a torch. She leaned for- 
ward and crushed the flame in her hand. 

‘*She’s not afraid of fire nor anything!” 
they shouted, and delivered a storm of 
admiring applause that made everything 
quake. 

She rode to the cathedral and gave 
thanks to God, and the people crammed 
the place and added their devotions to 
hers; then she took up her march again 
and picked her slow way through the 
crowds and the wilderness of torches to 
the house of Jacques Boucher, treasurer 
of the Duke of Orleans, where she was to 
be the guest of his wife as long as she 
staid in the city, and have his young 
daughter for comrade and roommate. 
The delirium of the people went on the 
rest of the night, and with it the clamor 
of the joy-bells and the welcoming can- 
non. 

Joan of Arc had stepped upon her stage 
at last, and was ready to begin. 


CHAPTER XIv. 


SHE was ready, but must sit down and 
wait until there was an army to work 
with. 

Next morning, Saturday, April 30 
1429, she set about inquiring after the 
messenger who carried her proclamation 
to the English from Blois—the one which 
she had dictated at Poitiers. Here is a 
copy of it. It isa remarkable document, 
for several reasons: for its matter-of-fact 
directness; for its high spirit and forcible 
diction; and for its naive confidence in 
her ability to achieve the prodigious task 
which she had laid upon herself, or which 
had been laid upon her—which you 
please. All through it you seem to see 
the pomps of war and hear the rumbling 
of the drums. In it Joan’s warrior sou! 
is revealed, and for the moment the soft 
little shepherdess has disappeared from 
your view. This untaught country dam- 
sel, unused to dictating anything at all 
to anybody, much less documents of state 
to kings and generals, poured out this 
procession of vigorous sentences as fluent- 
ly as if this sort of work had been her 
trade from childhood: 


“JESUS MARIA. 


“King of England, and you Duke of Bed- 
ford who call yourself Regent of France; 
William de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk; and you 
Thomas Lord Scales, who style yourselves lieu- 
tenants of the said Bedford—do right to the 
King of Heaven. Render to the Maid who is 
sent by God, the keys of all the good towns 
you have taken and violated in France. She 
is sent hither by God to restore the blood 
royal. She is very ready to make peace if you 
will do her right by giving up France and 
paying for what you have held. And you 
archers, companions of war, noble and other- 
wise, who are before the good city of Orleans, 
begone into your own land in God’s name, or 
expect news from the Maid, who will shortly 
go to see you to your very great hurt. King 
of England, if you do not so, I am chief of war, 
and wherever I shall find your people in 
France I will drive them out, willing or not 
willing, and if they do not obey I wili slay 
them all, but if they obey, I will have them to 
mercy. I am come hither by God, the King 
of Heaven, body for body, to put you out of 
France, in spite of those who would work 
treason and mischief against the kingdom. 
Think not you shall ever hold the kingdom 
from the King of Heaven, the Son of the 
blessed Mary; King Charles shall hold it, for 
God wills it so, and has revealed it to him by 


the Maid. If you believe not the news sent 
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by God through the Maid, wherever we shall 
meet you we will strike boldly and make such 
a noise as has not been in France these thou- 
sand years. Be sure that God can send more 
strength to the Maid than you can bring to 
any assault against her and her good men-at- 
arms; and then we shall see who has the bet- 
ter right, the King of Heaven or you. Duke 
of Bedford, the Maid prays you not to bring 
about your own destruction. If you do her 
right, you may yet go in her company where 
the French shall do the finest deed that has 
ever been done in Christendom, and if yon do 
not, you shall be reminded shortly of your 
great wrongs.” 


In that closing sentence she invites 
them to go on crusade with her to rescue 
the Holy Sepulchre. 

No answer had been returned to this 
proclamation, and the messenger himself 
had not come back. So now she sent her 
two heralds with a new letter warning 
the English to raise the siege and requir- 
ing them to restore that missing messen- 
ger. The heralds came back without him. 
All they brought was notice from the Eng- 
lish to Joan that they would presently 
catch her and burn her if she did not 
clear out now while she had a chance, 
and ‘‘go back to her proper trade of 
minding cows.” 

She held her peace, only saying it was 
a pity that the English would persist in 
inviting present disaster and eventual de- 
struction when she was ‘‘doing all she 
could to get them out of the country with 
their lives still in their bodies.” 

Presently she thought of an arrange- 
ment that might be acceptable, and said 
to the heralds, ‘‘ Go back and say to Lord 
Talbot this, from me: ‘Come out of your 
bastilles with your host, and I will come 
with mine; if I beat you, go in peace out 
of France; if you beat me, burn me, ac- 
cording to your desire.’ ” 

I did not hear this, but Dunois did, 
and spoke of it. The challenge was re- 
fused. 

Sunday morning her Voices or some 
instinet gave her a warning, and she sent 
Dunois to Blois to take command of the 
army and hurry it to Orleans. It was a 
wise move; for he found Regnault de 
Chartres and some more of the King’s pet 
rascals there trying their best to disperse 
the army, and crippling all the efforts of 
Joan’s generals to head it for Orleans. 
They were a fine lot, those misereants. 
They turned their attention to Dunois, 
now, but he had balked Joan once, with 


unpleasant results to himself, and was 
not minded to meddle in that way again. 
He soon had the army moving. 


CHAPTER XV. 

WE of the personal staff were in fairy- 
land, now, during the few days that we 
waited for the return of the army. We 
went into society. To our two knights 
this was not a novelty, but to us young 
villagers it was a new and wonderful 
life. Any position of any sort near the 
person of the Maid of Vaucouleurs con- 
ferred high distinction upon the holder 
and caused his society to be courted; and 
so the D’Are brothers, and Noél and the 
Paladin, humble peasants at home, were 
gentlemen here, personages of weight 
and influence. It was fine to see how 
soon their country diffidences and awk- 
wardnesses melted away under this plea- 
sant sun of deference and disappeared, 
and how lightly and easily they took to 
their new atmosphere. The Paladin was 
as happy as it was possible for any one 
in this earth to be. His tongue went all 
the time, and daily he got new delight 
out of hearing himself talk. He began 
to enlarge his ancestry and spread it out 
all around, and ennoble it right and left, 
and it was not long until it consisted al- 
most entirely of Dukes. He worked up 
his old battles and tricked them out with 
fresh splendors; also with new terrors, 
for he added artillery now. We had 
seen cannon for the first time at Blois—a 
few pieces—here there was plenty of it, 
and now and then we had the impressive 
spectacle of a huge English bastille hidden 
from sight in a mountain of smoke from 
its own guns, with lances of red flame 
darting through it; and this grand pic- 
ture, along with the quaking thunders 
pounding away in the heart of it, inflamed 
the Paladin’s imagination and enabled 
him to dress out those ambuscade -skir- 
mishes of ours with a sublimity which 
made it impossible for any to recognize 
them at all except people who had not 
been there. 

You may suspect that there was a spe- 
cial inspiration for these great efforts of 
the Paladin’s, and there was. It was the 
daughter of the house, Catherine Bou- 
cher, who was eighteen, and gentle and 
lovely in her ways, and very beautiful. 
I think she might have been as beautiful 
as Joan herself, if she had had Joan’s 
eyes. But that could never be. There 
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was never but that one pair; there will 
never be another. Joan’s eyes were deep 
and rich and wonderful beyond anything 
merely earthly. They spoke all the lan- 
guages—they had no need of words. They 
produced all effects, and just by a glance, 
just a single glance—a glance that could 
convict a liar of his lie and make him 
confess it; that could bring down a proud 
man’s pride and make him humble; that 
could put courage into a coward and 
strike dead the courage of the bravest; 
that could appease resentments and heal 
hatreds; that could speak peace to storms 
of passion and be obeyed; that could make 
the doubter believe and the hopeless hope 
again ; that could purify the impure mind; 
that could persuade—ah, there it is—per- 
suasion! that is the word; what or who 
is it that it couldn’t persuade? The ma- 
niac of Domremy —the fairy - banishing 
priest —the reverend tribunal of Toul — 
the doubting and superstitious Laxart — 
the obstinate veteran of Vaucouleurs—the 
characterless heir of France—the sages 
and scholars of the Parliament and Uni- 
versity of Poitiers—the darling of Satan, 
La Hire—the masterless Bastard of Or- 
leans, accustomed to acknowledge no way 
as right and rational but his own—these 
were the trophies of that great gift that 
made her the wonder and the mystery 
that she was. 

We mingled companionably with the 
great folk who flocked to the big house 
to make Joan’s acquaintance, and they 
made much of us, and we lived in the 
clouds, so to speak. But what we pre- 
ferred even to this happiness was the 
quieter occasions, when the formal guests 
were gone and the family and a few doz- 
en of its familiar friends were gathered 
together for a social good time. It was 
then that we did our best, we five young- 
sters, with such fascinations as we had, 
and the chief object of them was Cath- 
erine. None of us had ever been in love 
before, and now we had the misfortune 
to all fall in love with the same person at 
the same time—which was the first mo- 
ment we saw her. She was a merry 
heart, and full of life, and I still remem- 
ber tenderly those few evenings that I 
was permitted to have my share of her 
dear society and of comradeship with that 
little company of charming people. 

The Paladin made us all jealous the 
first night, for when he got fairly started 
on those battles of his he had everything 





to himself, and there was no use in any 
body else's trying to get any attention. 
Those people had been living in the mids; 
of real war for seven months, and to hea, 
this windy giant lay out his imaginary 
campaigns and fairly swim in blood and 
splatter it all around, entertained them {o 
the verge of the grave. Catherine was 
like to die, for pure enjoyment. She 
didn’t laugh loud—we, of course, wished 
she would—but kept in the shelter of a 
fan, and shook until there was danger 
that she would unhitch her ribs from her 
spinal column. Then when the Paladin 
had got done with a battle and we began 
to feel thankful and hope for a change, 
she would speak up in a way that was so 
sweet and persuasive that it rankled in 
me, and ask him about some detail or oth- 
er in the early part of his battle which 
she said had greatly interested her, and 
would he be so good as to describe that 
part again and with a little more particu- 
larity?—which of course precipitated the 
whole battle on us again, with a hundred 
lies added that had been overlooked be- 
fore. 

I do not know how to make you real- 
ize the pain I suffered. I had never been 
jealous before, and it seemed intolerable 
that this creature should have this good 
fortune which he was so ill entitled to, 
and I have to sit and see myself neglected 
when I was so longing for the least little 
attention out of the thousand that this 
beloved girl was lavishing upon him. I 
was near her, and tried two or three times 
to get started on some of the things that 
I had done in those battles—and I felt 
ashamed of myself, too, for stooping to 
such a business—but she cared for no- 
thing but his battles, and could not be 
got to listen; and presently when one of 
my attempts caused her to lose some pre- 
cious rag or other of his mendacities and 
she asked him to repeat, thus bringing on 
a new engagement of course and. increas- 
ing the havoc and carnage tenfold, I felt 
so humiliated by this pitiful miscarriage 
of mine that I gave up and tried no more. 

The others were as outraged by the 
Paladin’s selfish conduct as I was— and 
by his grand luck, too, of course—perhaps, 
indeed, that was the main hurt. We talk- 
ed our trouble over together, which was 
but natural, for rivals become brothers 
when a common affliction assails them 
and a common enemy bears off the vic- 
tory. 








Each of us could do things that would 
please and get notice if it were not for this 
person, who occupied all the time and 
cave others no chance. I had made a 
poem, taking a whole night to it—a poem 
in which I most happily and delicately 
celebrated that sweet girl’s charms, with- 
out mentioning her name, but any one 
could see who was meant, for the bare 
title—‘‘ The Rose of Orleans ’"—would re- 
veal that, as it seemed to me. It pictured 
this pure and dainty white rose as grow- 
ing up out of the rude soil of war and 
looking abroad out of its tender eyes upon 
the horrid machinery of death, and then 
—note this conceit—it blushes for the 
sinful nature of man, and turns red in 
a single night. Becomes a red rose, you 
see—a rose that was white before. The 
idea was my own, and quite new. Then 
it sent its sweet perfume out over the em- 
battled city, and when the beleaguering 
forces smelt it they laid down their arms 
and wept. This was also my own idea, and 
new. That closed that part of the poem; 
then I put her into the similitude of the 
firmament—not the whole of it, but only 
part. That is to say, she was the moon, 
and all the constellations were following 
her about, their hearts in flames for love 
of her, but she would not halt, she would 
not listen, for twas thought she loved an- 
other. “Iwas thought she loved a poor 
unworthy suppliant who was upon the 
earth, facing danger, death, and possible 
mutilation in the bloody field, waging re- 
lentless war against a heartless foe to save 
her from an all too early grave, and her 
city from destruction. And when the sad 
pursuing constellations came to know and 
realize the bitter sorrow that was come 
upon them—note this idea—their hearts 
broke and their tears gushed forth, filling 
the vault of heaven with a fiery splendor, 
for those tears were falling stars. 

It was a rash idea, but beautiful; beau- 
tiful and pathetic; wonderfully pathetic, 
the way I had it, with the rhyme and all 
to help. At the end of each verse there 
was a two-line refrain pitying the poor 
earthly lover separated so far, and per- 
haps forever, from her he loved so well, 
and growing always paler and weaker and 
thinner in his agony as he neared the 
cruel grave—the most touching thing— 
even the boys themselves could hardly 
keep back their tears, the way Noél said 
those lines. There were eight four-line 
stanzas in the first end of the poem—the 
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end about the rose, the horticultural end, 
as you may say, if that is not too large a 
name for such a little poem—and eight in 
the astronomical end—sixteen stanzas al- 
together, and I could have made it a hun- 
dred and fifty if I had wanted to, I was 
so inspired and so all swelled up with 
beautiful thoughts and fancies; but that 
would have been too many to sing or re- 
cite before a company, that way, whereas 
sixteen was just right, and could be done 
over again, if desired. 

The boys were amazed that I could 
make such a poem as that out of my own 
head, and so was I, of course, it being as 
much a surprise to me as it could be to 
anybody, for I did not know that it was 
in me. If any had asked me a single 
day before, if it was in me, I should have 
told them frankly no, it was not. That is 
the way with us; we may go on half of 
our life not knowing such a thing is in 
us, when in reality it was there all the 
time, and all we needed was something 
to turn up that would call forit. Indeed, 
it was always so with our family. My 
grandfather had a cancer, and they never 
knew what was the matter with him till 


he died, and he didn’t himself. It is won- . 


derful how gifts and diseases can be con- 
cealed that way. All that was necessary 
in my case was for this lovely and in- 
spiring girl to cross my path, and out 
came the poem; and no more trouble to 
me to word it and rhyme it and perfect it 
than it is to stone a dog. No, I should 
have said it was not in me; but it was. 
The boys couldn’t say enough about 
it, they were so charmed and astonished. 
The thing that pleased them the most was 
the way it would do the Paladin’s busi- 
ness for him. They forgot everything in 
their anxiety to get him shelved and si- 
lenced. Noél Rainguesson was clear be- 
side himself with admiration of the poem, 
and wished he could do such a thing, but 
it was out of his line, and he couldn’t, of 
course. He had it by heart in half an 
hour, and there was never anything so 
pathetic and beautiful as the way he re- 
cited it. For that was just his gift—that 
and mimicry. He could recite anything 
better than anybody in the world, and he 
could take off La Hire to the very life— 
or anybody else, for that matter. Now I 
never could recite worth-a faxthing; and 
when I tried with this poem the boys 
wouldn't let me finish; they would have 
nobody but Noél. So then, as I wanted 
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the poem to make the best possible im- 
pression on Catherine and the company, 
I told Noél he might do the reciting. 
Never was anybody so delighted. He 
could hardly believe that I was in ear- 
nest, but I was. I said that to have them 
know that I was the author of it would 
be enough for me. The boys were full of 
exultation, and Noél said if he could just 
get one chance at those people it would 
be all he would ask, he would make them 
realize that there was something higher 
and finer than war-lies to be had here. 

But how to get the opportunity—that 
was the difficulty. We invented several 
schemes that promised fairly, and at last 
we hit upon one that was sure. That was, 
to let the Paladin get a good start in a 
manufactured battle, and then send in a 
false call for him, and as soon as he was 
out of the room, have Noél take his place 
and finish the battle himself in the Pala- 
din’s own style, imitated toashade. That 
would get great applause, and win the 
house’s favor and put it in the right mood 
to hear the poem. The two triumphs to- 
gether would finish the Standard-Bearer 
—modify him, anyway, to a certainty, 
and give the rest of us a chance for the 
future. 

So the next night I kept out of the 
way until the Paladin had got his start 
and was sweeping down upon the enemy 
like a whirlwind at the head of his corps, 
then I stepped within the door in my offi- 
cial uniform and announced that a mes- 
senger from General La Hire’s quarters 
desired speech with the Standard-Bearer. 
He left the room, and Noél took his place 
and said that the interruption was to be 
deplored, but that fortunately he was per- 
sonally acquainted with the details of the 
battle himself, and if permitted would 
be glad to state them to the company. 
Then without waiting for the permission 
he turned himself into the Paladin—a 
dwarfed Paladin, of course—with man- 
ner, tones, gestures, attitude, everything 
exact, and went right on with the battle, 
and it would be impossible to imagine a 
more perfectly and minutely ridiculous 
imitation than he furnished to those 
shrieking people. They went into spasms, 
convulsions, frenzies of laughter, and the 
tears flowed down their cheeks in rivu- 
lets. The more they laughed, the more in- 
spired Noél grew with his theme and the 
greater the marvels he worked, till really 
the laughing was not properly laughing 


any more, but screaming. Blessedest fe,. 
ture of all, Catherine Boucher was dying 
with eestasies, and presently there was 
little left of her but gasps and suffoca 
tions. Victory? It was a perfect Agin 
court. 

The Paladin was gone only a couple 
of minutes; he found out at once that 
a trick had been played on him, so 
he came back. When he approached thie 
door he heard Noél ranting in there and 
recognized the state of the case; so he re 
mained near the door, but out of sight. 
and heard the performance through to th. 
end. The applause Noél got when he fin 
ished was wonderful; and they kept it up 
and kept it up, clapping their hands like 
mad, and shouting to him to do it over 
again. 

But Noél was clever. He knew the 
very best background for a poem of deep 
and refined sentiment and pathetic me! 
ancholy was one where great and satisfy 
ing merriment has prepared the spirit for 
the powerful contrast. 

So he paused until all was quiet, then 
his face grew grave and assumed an im 
pressive aspect, and at once all faces so 
bered in sympathy and took on a look of 
wondering and expectant interest. Now 
he began in a low but distinct voice the 
opening verses of the Rose. As he 
breathed the rhythmic measures forth, 
and one gracious line after another fell 
upon those enchanted ears in that deep 
hush, one could catch, on every hand, 
half-audible ejaculations of ‘‘ How love- 
ly—how beautiful—how exquisite!” 

By this time the Paladin, who had 
gone away for a moment with the opening 
of the poem, was back again, and had 
stepped within the door. He stood there, 
now, resting his great frame against the 
wall, gazing toward the reciter like one 
entranced. When Noél got to the second 
part, and that heart-breaking refrain be- 
gan to melt and move all listeners, the 
Paladin began to wipe away tears with 
the back of first one hand and then the 
other. The next time the refrain was re- 
peated he got to snuffling, and sort of 
half sobbing, and went to wiping his 
eyes with the sleeves of his doublet. He 
was so conspicuous that he embarrassed 
Noél a littie, and also had an ill effect 
upon the audience. With the next repe- 
tition he broke quite down and began to 
cry like a calf, which ruined all the ef- 
fect and started many in the audience 
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to laughing. Then he went on from bad 
to worse, until I never saw such a spec- 
tacle:; for he fetched out a towel from 
under his doublet, and began to swab his 
eves with it, and let go the most infernal 
bellowings, mixed up with sobbings and 
croanings and retchings and barkings 
and coughings and snortings and scream- 
ings and howlings—and he twisted him- 
self about on his heels and squirmed this 
way and that, still pouring out that 
brutal clamor and flourishing his towel 
in the air and swabbing again and wring- 
ing it out. Hear? You couldn’t hear 
yourself think. Noél was wholly drowned 
out and silenced, and those people were 
laughing the very lungs out of them- 
selves. It was the most degrading sight 
that ever was. 

Now I heard the clankety-clank that 
plate-armor makes when the man that is 
in it is running, and then alongside my 
head there burst out the most inhuman 
explosion of laughter that ever rent the 


drum of a person's ear, and I jooked, and 
it was La Hire; and he stood there with 
his gauntlets on his hips and his head 
tilted back and his jaws spread to that 
degree to let out his hurricanes and his 
thunders that it amounted to indecent 
exposure, for you could see everything 
that was in him. Only one thing more 
and worse could happen, and it happened: 
at the other door I saw the flurry and 
bustle and bowings and scrapings of of- 
ficials and flunkies which means that 
some great personage is coming—then 
Joan of Are stepped in, and the house 
rose! 

Yes, and tried to shut its indecorous 
mouth and make itself grave and proper; 
but when it saw the Maid herself go to 
laughing, it thanked God for this mercy 
and the earthquake followed, 

Such things make life a bitterness, and 
I do not wish to dwell upon them. The 
effect of the poem was spoiled. 

[v0 BE CONTINUED. } 


A FIFTEENTH-CENTURY REVIVAL. 


BY REV. J. H 


HE last ten years of the fifteenth cen- 

_ tury saw the city of Florence, under 
the magnificent Lorenzo de’ Medici, at the 
height of its splendor. It was the most 
cultured, as it was the most beautiful, of 
Italian cities. It had been the cradle, 
and was the most perfect illustration, of 
that Renaissance which made Italy to 
Europe what Byzantium had been to the 
civilized world—the centre of intellectual 
light, the model of all that was elegant in 
art or manners. 

Yet underneath all this splendor, that 
was both dazzling and captivating, the 
city reeked, throughout all classes of so- 
ciety, with vice and corruption. 

Italy had been for ages torn to pieces 
by the hands, equally rapacious, of the 
foreigner and of her own children. Sev- 
en thousand revolutions are estimated by 
one of her own writers to have occurred 
within five centuries. Mere local, and 
often bloodless, disturbances as these were, 
confiseation followed them; families were 
ruined, social order for the time and place 
destroyed, and its foundations every where 
permanently weakened. Fraud and deceit 
gained and kept what violence could not. 
Truth and honor died out. ‘‘No man 
speaks a word that I can trust,” said Pope 
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Nicholas V. The Church was in a worse 
condition than the state—the salt had lost 
its savor: what should keep the land from 
decay? Avarice and luxury were the un- 
blushing vices of the clergy. No muni- 
cipal ring of our day knows how to coin 
money as the Italian priesthood then did; 
for in the credulity of their age they found 
an opportunity even more favorable than 
the popular indifference to wrongful gain 
which is the reproach and the danger of 
our own times. There was money to be 
had for every indulgence. With such 
blunted sensibility to moral evil as char- 
acterized all Italy, the clergy needed not 
to be nice in gratifying their tastes. They 
so gratified them that even the old Adam 
had enough. It will be remembered that 
this was the age of which it was said that 
Christ was asleep in the barque of Peter. 
It was the age of the Borgias, whose very 
existence is a scandal to humanity, and 
whose intolerable excesses provoked the 
remedy that came too late to be more than 
a half-cure of the evil. Generations had 
grown up accustomed to it as the normal 
condition of life. Such depravation was 
never exceeded, if it ever has been reached, 
among any civilized race of mankind. 
The city of Rome was the focus of this 
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dirt, but within the circle of its influence 
Florence was conspicuous. 

Classical tastes and habits of thought, 
it has been said, only took at this time 
the chair which religion had left vacant. 
Admit it—yet a polished heathenism was 
no safeguard for the morals of a Chris- 
tian city. Some of the grossness of vice 
was refined away, but none of its viru- 
lence was abated. Here were the gar- 
dens yet more delicious than those to 
which, a hundred years before, Boccaccio 
took his fair women and courtly men to 
dally away in licentious ease the hours 
when the Plague was wasting the city. 
Here the eye and the ear were accustom- 
ed to presentations of mythological scenes 
upon which, as yet, in the whole history 
of Christendom, no youth nor maid had 
been permitted to dwell. It was the taste 
or the policy of the Medici, we are told, to 
promote ‘‘ cheerful sins.”” Poggio, one of 
the priestly ornaments of the court, com- 
posed and published licentious jests. The 
peppered palate demands, after a while, 
to be stung with something sharper, and 
so another polished courtier prepared his 
Hermaphroditus, which even Florence 
could not stand, but publicly burnt it, 
along with its author in effigy. The se- 
vere and chaste art that, with Fra An- 
gelico at its head, had enriched with pic- 
ture lessons the interior of the churches, 

ave way to proficients in the new style 
of naturalism—i. e., as it first showed it- 
self, nakedness. In place of the Blessed 
Virgin and the Magdalen there appeared, 
even over the altar, figures ‘‘too well 
known” in Florence, while the young 
men would point, in the very church it- 
self, to the resemblance between the pic- 
ture and the original—both present under 
the same sacred roof. 

About this time it was that a wayfar- 
ing man approached the gates of Flor- 
ence under circumstances that were at 
any rate remarkable, but around which 
an air of mystery has gathered. A faint- 
ness, which he thought was to death, 
came upon him as he journeyed wearily 
on. While he lay by the road-side, com- 
mending his soul to God, a passing trav- 
eller, whom tradition has magnified into 
an angel, succored him, supplied all his 
wants with the tenderest care, and accom- 
panied him to the very gates of the city. 

Had she then recognized him, Florence 
herself might have met and welcomed 
him there as one of the most illustrious 


of her sons. But at the moment he was 
at a greater disadvantage even than if he 
had only been an obscure monk. () 
scure he was not, for his growing fame 
in other cities was the reason why he had 
now been summoned back to Florence. 
In that, however, was the very difficult, 
of his position; he was coming back to 
the scene where, once before, he had failed. 
The convent of St. Mark, to which his 
steps were now turned, had dismissed him 
years before to find a humbler field of la 
bor more suitable to his powers. He had 
begun on that first trial with the credit 
of possessing learning and ability. Much 
was expected. The church was thronged. 
The effect produced was afterwards de- 
scribed by himself. ‘‘I had neither 
lungs nor voice nor style. My preach 
ing disgusted every one. I could not 
have moved so much as a chicken.” 
There was nothing in his person attrac 
tive to the eye, and his audience dwindled 
down totwenty-five poor people. He went 
away, therefore, cast down, but not in 
despair. 

Now he had returned; the same man 
within, only more intense in his convic 
tion that he had a special message to that 
depraved world. He had fed his mind 
with the ideas and imagery of the Apoc 
alypse, and was convinced that some cor- 
respondence to those awful scenes would 
be found in Italy, and that his part was 
to point it out. Outwardly he had 
changed. His figure, of medium height, 
was fuller; his face fresh, fair, and ex- 
pressive; the look of his keen blue eye 
singularly effective; his manner, self-pos- 
sessed yet vehement. His hand ig spok- 
en of as something noticeable, the long 
transparent fingers seeming to send forth 
a magnetic influence. His voice, that 
had been piping and unmanageable, was 
under control, and while it had gained in 
depth, retained yet a sharpness of tone 
that was in keeping with his style. 

At last he had found his opportunity. 
The scene was the garden of the convent, 
described as crimsoned with its damask- 
roses, amid which, under the open air and 
in the surrounding cloisters, every avail- 
able space was occupied. He himself 
stood upon the chapel steps. A strange 
influence sometimes reaches a whole com- 
munity, one knows not how, telling it of 
the presence of a man not to be classed 
with ordinary mortals. This man had 
come without parade. There was no 
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committee of arrangements, no newspa- 
pers to advertise him, no placarding on 
the walls. Only, it got about the city 
that on a certain day Fra Girolamo 
would preach at San Marco, and the 
crowd came. In his soul the purpose 
why he met them was clear and strong. 
In theirs there was little idea of what 
that day would begin. Perhaps the most 
piquant of the day’s attractions to that 
Florentine audience was the story about 
the Princess Bentivoglio, wife of the Lord 
of Bologna, who persisted in coming to 
Brother Girolamo’s sermons after service 
began, disturbing the congregation with 
her rustling silks and swelling demean- 
or. Private expostulation failed, so the 
next time she was greeted with the stern 
rebuke, ‘‘ Here comes the Evil Spirit to 
disturb the word of God.” People liked 
to see the man who in those subservient 
times could so address the nobility, and 
the nobles were as curious as any. Such, 
at least, was the effect in after-years, and 
we may suppose it not without influence 
on the first occasion of his preaching at 
Florence. 

We are not about to describe the ser- 
mon, of which we are not aware that 
there is any record, nor have we to tell 
how, then and there, a revival was be- 
gun that in two or three months count- 
ed hundreds, or even thousands, of con- 
verts, and was attended with a general 
awakening of religious interest. This 
was a movement the results of which ad- 
mit of more precise and striking descrip- 
tion. There was a plenty of emotion at 
the very beginning, both on the speak- 
er’s part and that of the people. But 
what began then lasted eight years. It 
went steadily on, and the last year dem- 
onstrated the power of the movement 
more than the first. It owed much, no 
doubt, to circumstances of time and 
place, and to political associations that 
became finally inseparable from the 
preacher. But it owed as much also to 
the fact that he was the right man, and 
went to work in the right way. 

Our readers have already some idea of 
the man. His ability was even more 
moral than intellectual — force of char- 
acter; the power of a life in stronger 
contrast with the lives of those around 
him than need otherwise have been, that 
it might more forcibly reproach theirs; 
intensity of conviction that his mission 
was to denounce the evils with which 


the Church as well as the world was full, 
and with which he should not be left 
alone to contend. In his boyhood he 
began to feel abhorrence of the all-prev- 
alent vices. In his early manhood his 
first impulse had been to seek shelter 
for himself alone, turning from a world 
he loathed to what he deemed the pure 
bosom of the Church. But now he had 
long recognized the nobler part for which 
he was designed, and he addressed him- 
self to it with a thoroughness and single- 
ness of purpose, the likelihood of which 
to end in a violent death he could not 
but foresee. Two years before his re- 
appearance at Florence he had said at 
Brescia — applying the warnings of the 
Apocalypse to the existing Church—‘‘ If 
I do, I lose my body; if I do not, I lose 
my soul.” His courage was supreme, as 
his enthusiasm was lofty. When towards 
the close of his career a cardinal’s hat 
was offered him if he would stop short, 
‘““Come to my sermon to-morrow,” he 
said, ‘‘and you shall bave my answer.” 
Then from the pulpit rang out his rejec- 
tion of the proffered dignity. ‘‘ No other 
red hat will I have than the crown of 
martyrdom colored with my own blood.” 
It is no figure of speech to say that he 
fought a good fight. He was defying 
enemies who could take his life. His re- 
buke of their vices was a challenge to 
combat in which, on one side at least, 
the weapons were material. When he 
ascended the pulpit, men looked on with 
the same sort of interest with which in 
those days when a cause was put to proof 
by the wager of battle they watched the 
fatal lists. No preacher moves men so 
effectually as he whose preaching costs 
him something, whether it be the desert 
life and fare of John the Baptist, or the 
endurance of the social scorn that greet- 
ed John Wesley’s attempt to make the 
religion of his day a reality, or the ex- 
posure of himself to that slowly concen- 
trating wrath of the nobles and priests 
which Jerome Savonarola looked steadily 
in the face for more than seven years. 
Whatever else he was, Savonarola was 
a preacher of repentance, in contrast with 
what in the present day is technically 
called conversion. The peculiarity of 
his method—if that can be a peculiarity 
which is implied in the very idea of such 
preaching—was to tell men plainly and 
directly what the sins were of which they 
were to repent. He told them precisely 
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what change they were to make—what 
from, and to what. He specified the sin 
so pointedly that he pointed out the sin- 
ner almost as if he named him. He 
rang the changes upon these topics 
year after year, till the very air of Flor- 
ence reverberated. ‘‘ There is no fear 
of God in those who should maintain 
it,” he cried out. ‘‘ The chastity of the 
Church is slain, and they who should 
serve God with holy zeal have become 
cold and lukewarm. O ye rich! give 
alms. O ye poor! be upright and despair 
not. O ye priests! hear my words; aban- 
don your costly living. O ye merchants! 
make restitution for your unlawful gains, 
The voice of one crying in the wilderness 
says, O Italy, the time is come for the 
punishment of your sins.” 

On another occasion he was yet more 
explicit. ‘‘ Bring out the harlots into the 
Piazza with the sound of the trumpet. 
There are enough to throw any city into 
confusion. Punish gaming. If you find 
a man staking fifty ducats, make him pay 
one thousand to the state, on the spot. 
Pierce the tongue of the blasphemers. Put 
down the balls—it is no time for dancing. 
Have all taverns shut at six o'clock.” 

The effect of such preaching was no 
doubt greatly aided by many circum- 
stances, independent of the unassailable 
honesty and purity, the earnestness and 
wild eloquence, of the preacher. But 
these accessories aided, not constituted, its 
effectiveness, which was beyond parallel 
before or since. We have already named 
one singular feature—its duration. There 
was another—it did not throw the people 
out of the ways of the existing Church; 
and therein perhaps was the secret why 
it so long endured. It was an impassioned 
man, indeed, who addressed a most im- 
pressible people. One witness is quoted 
as saying that ‘‘ the mere sound of Savon- 
arola’s voice, startling the stillness of the 
Duomo, thronged through all its space 
with people, was like a clap of doom; a 
cold shiver ran through the marrow of 
his bones, the hairs of his head stood on 
end, as he listened.” * Savonarola him- 
self would come down from the pulpit, 
bathed in tears, amid the sobs and groans 
of the congregation. It was no small 
part of his strength, moreover, that he 
knew the Bible by heart, and freely used 
the Old Testament to illustrate the New. 

Thus he went on from year to year, 

* Pico della Mirandola, quoted by Symonds. 


mastering Florence as much by his preac})- 
ing as by his political sympathies, },. 
description which is given of the res}; 
seems almost incredible, yet it is unques 
tioned fact. The whole city fasted « 
his word. The streets were deserted and 
business abandoned when he preached. 
Neither the eye nor the ear was scanda] 
ized by sights and sounds that had bee), 
usual in Florence. The very attire of 
the people became simple. Restitutioy 
of unjust gains was largely made.  T)j\- 
influence of the reform was felt in mat 
ters so domestic as the care which mo 
thers took to nurse their infants rather 
than employ strangers. Men became as 
faithful and devout in prayer as women 
Children came to his instructions in such 
throngs that he limited the age of those 
who were admitted. He enrolled then 
to the number of 8000, and made them 
active assistants of his work. They went 
about from house to house, pleading for 
the gift of superfluities and the sacrifice 
of vanities with such courtesy and sweet 
ness of manner that few could resist, and 
they returned laden with various article; 
of value, as well as with gold and silver 
In 1495, the sixth year of his ministry, 
the feeling he excited rose higher than 
ever. The piety of all ranks and botl: 
sexes displayed itself in all possible ways, 
among which it is curious to note their 
ceasing to read amatory poetry and to use 
cosmetics and false hair. Two years af 
ter, the reform reached the height of its 
influence, or, as indeed should be said. 
its extravagance. Pictures, statues, books 
richly bound and illustrated, and what 
ever might be supposed to minister to 
sin, were freely brought by the owners 
of them, and heaped together on a vast 
stage to be burnt. Twenty thousand 
crowns were refused that were offered to 
ransom such treasures of art from the 
flames. 

What the end was of all this long and 
untiring labor, this unsparing zeal, is mat- 
ter of well-known history. Savonarola 
was a political as well as religious reform- 
er. He roused enmity that was powerful 
enough to do him the last injury. He 
made the world, the flesh, and the devil 
feel that, just in that city and at that time, 
he or they must give way. No shafts 
flung in that contest fell to the ground; 
those whom they were aimed at they hit. 

There is more than one Florence; 
where is the Savonarola? 
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JAMIE. 
BY IAN MACLAREN. 


IL—A NIPPY TONGUE. 


NACH community has its own eti- 

4 quette, and in an advanced state of 
civilization such beautiful words as ‘* Mis- 
ter” and ‘‘Missus” are on every one’s 
tongue, some lonely Northerner perhaps 
saying ‘* Mistress,” to the amusement of 
footmen and other persons of refinement. 
While Drumtochty was in its natural 
state, and the influence of Southern cult- 
ure had searcely begun to play on its 
simplicity, we had other forms of speech. 
It was good manners to call a farmer by 
his place, and had any one addressed Hil- 
locks as Mister Stirton, that worthy man 
would have been much startled. Except 
on envelopes, full-length names were re- 
served for the heading of roups and the 
death column in newspapers, and so had 
acquired a flavor of ceremonious solem- 
nity. Ploughmen were distinguished by 
their Christian names in some easy ver- 
nacular form, and the sudden introduc- 
tion of the surname could only be jus- 
tified by a furrow that suggested the 
segment of a circle, or a return from Kil- 
drummie fair minusa cart and two horses. 
His lordship might notice Drumsheugh’s 
foreman as he passed with a ‘* Busy as 
usual, Baxter,” and not be suspected of 
offence, but other men had said ‘‘ Fine 
fillin’ day, Saunders,” to which Saunders 
would have most likely deigned no an- 
swer save a motion of the right shoulder. 
Dignitaries had their titles by prescrip- 
tive right, the parish minister being ‘* Doc- 
tor,” and the schoolmaster ‘‘ Dominie,” 
but only one man in the Glen had the 
distinction of a pet diminutive, and it was 
a standing evidence of his place in our 
hearts. 

It was mentioned with relish that a 
Muirtown merchant raiding for honey, 
having inquired of Whinnie Knowe where 
Mr. James Soutar lived, had been gravely 
informed that no person of that name 
lived in the parish, and would have de- 
parted to search for him in Kildrummie, 
had he not chanced on Drumsheugh. 

‘*Div ye mean Jamie?” and when Hil- 
locks met him two miles farther on he 
was still feasting on the incident. 

‘*He said ‘Mister James Soutar,’ as 
sure as ye’re lookin’ me in the face, Hil- 
locks,” and both tasted the humor of the 


situation, which owed nothing to artifice, 
but sprang from the irony of circum- 
stances. 

‘** Jamie,” ejaculated Drumsheugh, and 
a flood of recollections, scenes, stories, in- 
cidents, swept across his face. Had he 
been a Kildrummie man he would have 
laughed at the things he heard and saw. 

‘*Sall,” wound up Hillocks, ‘he’s a 
awfu’ body, Jamie; ye ‘ill no get the 
marra [equal] of him in six pairishes.” 

Drumtochty did not ground its admi- 
ration of Jamie on his personal appear- 
ance, which lent itself to criticism, and 
suggested a fine carelessness on the part 
of nature. His head was too large for 
his body, and rested on his chest. One 
shoulder had a twist forward, which in- 
vested Jamie with an air of aggression. 
His legs were constructed on the princi- 
ple that one knee said to the other, If you 
let me pass this time, I'll let you pass next 
time. 

‘‘Gin ye were juist tae luke at Jamie, 
ye micht ca’ him a shachlin’ {[shambling] 
cratur,” Drumsheugh once remarked, 
leaving it to be inferred that the under- 
standing mind could alone appreciate 
him, and that in this matter Drumtochty 
walked by faith and not by sight. His 
rate of progression was over four miles an 
hour, but its method was sideways, and 
was so wonderful, not to say impressive, 
that even a phlegmatic character like 
Drumsheugh’s Saunders had been known 
to follow Jamie’s back view till it disap- 
peared, and then to say ‘‘ Michty,” with 
deliberation. Young animals that devel- 
oped any marked individuality in gait 
were named after Jamie without offence, 
and were understood to have given 
pledges of intelligence, since it was be- 
lieved that nature worked on the princi- 
ple of compensation. 

‘‘There’s been an oversicht aboot 
Jamie's legs, but there's naethin’ wrang 
wi’ his tongue,” and it was the general 
judgment that it-did not ‘‘ shachle.” 

Jamie's gift of speech was much aided 
by eyes that were enough to redeem many 
defects in the under building. They were 
blue—not the soft azure of the South, but 
the steely color of a Scottish loch in sun- 
shine with a northeast wind blowing—a 
keen, merciless, penetrating blue. It gave 
a shock to find them fastened on your 
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face when you had no idea that Jamie 
was paying any attention, and they so- 
bered you in an instant. Fallacies, cant, 
false sentiment, and every form of un- 
reality shrivelled up before that gaze, and 
there were times you dared not emerge 
from the shelter of the multiplication 
table. He had a way of watching an elo- 
quent stranger till his sentences fell to 
pieces and died away in murmurs before 
he said ‘*‘ Aye, aye,” that was very effec- 
tive; and after he had repeated this de- 
liverance, with a pause of thirty seconds 
between, even W hinnie understood that the 
kirkyard had been listening to nonsense. 

It seems yesterday that Milton—who 
had come into the Glen from Muirtown, 
and visited the two churches to detect er- 
rors for three months— was explaining 
the signs of true religion to the silent 
kirkyard, when he caught Jamie’s eye 
and fell away into the weather; and the 
minister of Kildrummie’s son, who was 
preaching for the Doctor, and winding up 
his sermon with an incredible anecdote, 
came under the spell at the distance of 
the pulpit, and only saved himself by giv- 
ing out a Psalm. The man who passed 
Jamie’s eye was true to the backbone, and 
might open his mouth without fear in any 
place. 

Every man requires a subject for the 
play of his genius, and it was generally 
agreed that Jamie, who had pricked many 
wind-bags, came to his height in dealing 
with Milton. 

‘* Milton wes faithfu’-wi’ ye in the 
third comin’ up frae the Junction on Fri- 
day nicht, a’m hearin’, Drumsheugh; the 
fouk say ye were that affeckit ye cud 
hardly gie yir ticket tae Peter.” 

‘**He’s the maist barefaced [impudent] 
wratch that’s ever been seen in this 
Glen,” and for onee Drumsheugh went at 
large; ‘‘he ‘ill ask ye questions nae man 
hes ony richt tae pit tae his neebur. An’ 
a wakely cratur as weel, greeting an’ 
whinin’ like a bairn.” 

‘* A’m astonished at ye,” said Jamie, in 
grave rebuke, ‘‘an’ you an elder. Ye 
sud be thankfu’ sic a gude man hes come 
tae the pairish. There’s naethin’ but dry 
banes, he says, but he’s expeckin’ tae roose 
us afore he’s dune. 

‘** He’s no feared, a’ll admit,” continued 
Jamie, ‘‘ but a’m no sae sure that he’s 
wakely; ye didna hear o’ him an’ his 
pairtner in the pig [china] shop at Muir- 
town?” 


The kirkyard thirsted for the news. 

‘* Weel, ye see, the pairtner pit in five 
hundert, an’ Milton pit in five hundert. 
and they cairried on business for sax year 
thegither. They separated laist spring. 
an’ Milton cam oot wi’ a thoosand a)’ 
the pairtner wi’ naethin’. 

“Milton hed been sairly tried wi’ the 
ither man’s warldliness, walkin’ on Sab- 
bath an’ siclike, an’ he wes sayin’ in the 
train that he felt like Jacob wi’ Esau al] 
the time. It’s grand tae hae the poor o’ 
Bible illustration. A thoosand wud juist 
stock Milton fine, an’ leave a note or twa 
in the bank. 

‘* What a’m feared for is that some mis- 
guided Drumtochty man micht try tae tak 
advantage o’ Milton in a bargain an’ get 
ajidgment. Providence, ye ken,watclies 
ower thae simple-minded craturs, an’ 
it’s juist wunnerfu’ hoo they come aff in 
the end. But a’m dootin’ that he’s no 
strong in body; he hes tae tak care o’ 
himsel’.” 

As the fathers waited patiently for 
more, Jamie continued, in his most casual 
tone: 

‘He cairried a box in his hand Friday 
a week, an’ pit it ablow the seat in the 
kerridge ; it wes aboot auchteen inches 
square and sax deep, an’ markit ‘Tomp 
kins’ Patent Soap’; thae new soaps are 
brittle; a’ dinna wunner he wes carefu’. 

‘* Ye sud hae heard him on the drinkin’ 
at Muirtown market an’ the duty of total 
abstinence; he wantit Hillocks tae tak the 
pledge at the Junction, but Drumtochty 
fouk’s dour an’ ill tae manage. 

‘** Milton wes that agitat when he got 
tae Kildrummie that he lat his box fa’ on 
the platform ; a’ wes juist wunnerin’ 
whether they sell soap in bottles noo, 
when he said, ‘It’s ma medeecine, for the 
circulation o’ the blood; a’m a frail ves- 
sel.’ 

‘** A’ began tae think that we micht hae 
been kinder tae Milton, an’ him sic a 
sufferer; twelve quart bottles is a sair 
allowance o’ medeecine for ae puir man,” 
and a far-away look came into Jamie’s 
face. 

Jamie’s interest in Milton deepened 
every week, till he seemed to charge him- 
self with the vindication of Milton’s char- 
acter against all aspersions, and its in- 
terpretation to a critical public. When 
it passed round Kildrummie fair that 
that guileless man had landed a cow on 
Widow Grant for a high price, which was 
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fair to look upon, but had a fixed objec- 
tion to giving milk, Jamie declared it was 
an invention of the enemy, and assured 
Milton of his unshaken confidence in the 
presence of seven solemnized neighbors. 

‘‘ Some ill-set wratches,” he apologized 
to Milton, ‘‘ canna bear the sicht o’ a rael- 
ly gude man, an’ are aye gettin’ up stories 
aboot him. Tae think ye wud cheat a 
puir wumman aboot a coo!” 

‘‘We maun juist bear reproach... .” be- 
van Milton, with his best accent. 

‘** Nana,’ a’ said tae them,” and Jamie 
refused to listen, ‘‘ ‘ ye needna tell me ony 
sic stories. Milton is no an ordinary 
professor, an’ he kens his Bible. Div ye 
think he’s forgotten the passage aboot 
robbin’ the widow?’” 

‘*Ye’re makin’ a mistak. . . .” 

‘*Ma verra words, Milton. ‘It’s beena 
mistak,’ a’ said, ‘an’ the meenut he finds it 
oot, Milton ‘ill gie back the money. What 
richt hae ye tae consider him little better 
than a twa-faced heepocrite?” 

‘‘There’s no a man in the Glen wud 
hae got Betsy’s notes back frae Milton but 
yersel, Jamie,” said Drumsheugh, cele- 
brating the achievement in the kirkyard 
next Sabbath. ‘‘There’s a michty poor 
in a nippy tongue.” 

Milton lost his second wife shortly after 
he came to the Glen, and it fell to Jamie 
to explain the widower’s feelings to the 
fathers. 

‘**Tt’s a sair dispensation,’ he said tae 
me, ‘an’ comes heavy when the calves 
are young; but we maunna coniplain. 
There’s aye mercy mingled wi’ judgment. 
She micht hae been taken afore she hed 
got the hoose in order. 

‘*** A’m houpin’ for the best, an’ a’ think 
the root o’ the maitter wes in her; there 
wes times a’ wud hae liked tae hear a 
clearer testimony, but we hevna a’ the 
same gifts, an’ there’s nae doot she wes 
savin’ wi’ the gear. 

‘** She expressed hersel as thankfu’ for 
oor merridge, an’ considered it a privee- 
lege; but ma first wes mair experienced 
in doctrine, and hed a gift o’ prayer, 
though fractious in temper ata time. Ye 
canna get a’thing, ye ken.’ 

‘*He hesa photograph o’ the laist ane,” 
Jamie went on, ‘‘abune the fireplace in a 
frame wi’ an inscription, an’ he wipit his 
eyes an’ says, ‘We maun look up, ma 
freend, an’ be resigned; it’s an awfu’ job 
tae ideelize the creature.’ 

‘** Ve ‘ill no dae weel withoot a wife 
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here, Milton,’ says I; ‘hoosekeepers are 
dear, an’ ye ‘ill never get the wark o’ yir 
wife oot of ane; it wes maybe a peety ye 
lat her trachle [fatigue] hersel when she 
wesna strong, but gin a man be busy wi’ 
speeritual affairs he disna notice,’ an’ a’ 
askit him if he wes thinkin’ o’ a third.” 

‘““Did ye dae that, Jamie?” said Hil- 
locks, ‘‘ an’ her no ganea month! Milton 
ill think us a gey hard-hearted set o’ lads 
in Drumitochty,” and the fathers looked 
as if Jamie had gone too far. 

‘*He’s no hed ony time tae think o't 
yet,” continued Jamie, quietly, ‘‘an’ is tae 
leave himsel in the hands o’ Providence. 
‘T'll be guidit, nae doot, an’ a’ maun juist 
wait.’ His langidge wes beautiful tae 
hear. ‘Half the rent o’ Milton ‘ill need 
tae come oot the dairy, but we maun 
mairry in the Lord. He wes wipin’ his 
eyes afore a’ left, and speakin’ aboot 
‘Mama.’ A’ gie him sax months masel.” 

‘*Yir tongue got the better o’ ye that 
day, a’ doot, Jamie,” and Hillocks, who 
had married twice with fair pecuniary 
success, was distinctly nettled. ‘‘ What's 
a man tae dae withoot a wife tae haud 
things in aboot an’ see tae the hens? 
Forbye bein’ company,” throwing in a 
sentimental consideration. 

‘*Gin a man wants a woman tae gither 
eggs and sew buttons on his sark [shirt], 
he micht mairry twal times rinnin’, an’ 
naebody need say a word. But what 
richt hes the man tae speak o’ wife or... 
luve? He's juist a poleegamist.” 

‘* Lord’s sake!” ejaculated Hillocks, and 
the kirkyard felt that this was very wild 
talk indeed, and even personal. 

‘*Naethin’ else,” and Jamie’s voice vi- 
brated with a new note. ‘‘Gin a man 
gaes afore his family tae America tae 
mak a hame for them, an’ leaves his wife 
here for a whilie, is he no mairrit? Wud 
he mairry another wife oot there tae keep 
his hoose, and say he hed juist ae wife 
because the sea wes rollin’ atween the 
twa women?” 

‘*He daurna,” replied Whinnie, who 
never saw six inches ahead; “the po- 
lis...” But Drumsheugh waved him to 
silence. 

‘* Weel, gin the woman leaves the man 
an’ passes intae the ither warld, is she 
deid, think ye, neeburs, an’ is she no his 
wife? An’ mair nor that, are the twa no 
nearer than ever, an’... dearer? 

‘** Ve “ill be sayin’ in yir hearts, it’s no 
for Jamie Soutar tae be speakin’ like this, 
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him ’at’s been alane a’ his days; but a’ve 
ma ain thochts, an’ the deepest thing aye 
and the bonniest in the warld is a man 
an’ a woman ane in luve forever.” 

Jamie turned round and went into the 
kirk hurriedly, but Drumsheugh lingered 
behind for a minute with Dr. Maclure, 
who was making his quarterly attend- 
ance. 

‘* What think ye o’ that, Weelum? It 
bore a wee hard on Hillocks, but it wes 
michty speakin’ an’ gared [made] the 
blood rin. Jamie’s a hard wratch oot- 
side, but he’s gude stuff inside.” 

‘* Did ye ever notice, Drum, that Jamie 
hes hed a black band on his Sabbath hat 
as far back as a’ can mind? A’ his freends 
are deid mair than thirty year syne. 
Wha’s it for, think ye? A’m thinkin’ 
naebody ‘ill get tae the boddom o’ Jamie 
till he fins oot the meanin’ o’ that band.” 

‘*Ye’re maybe richt, Weelum, an’ a’ve 
wunnered tae, but Jamie ’ill never tell; 
he hes his ain secret, an’ he ’ill keep it.” 
The two men followed their neighbors, 
but Drumsheugh said to himself, ‘‘ Puir 
Jamie; the auld story.” 

The kirkyard kept Jamie in breathing 
exercise, but it was on our rare public oc- 
easions that he made history. Two of his 
exploits are still subject of grateful recol- 
lection, and are a bond between Drum- 
tochty men in foreign parts. One was 
the vote of thanks to the temperance 
lecturer, who had come, with the best in- 
tentions, to reform the Glen, and who, 
with the confidence of a youthful South- 
erner and a variable hold of the letter 
aitch, used great freedom of speech. He 
instructed us all, from Dr. Davidson in 
the chair down to the smith, whom he 
described as “an intelligent hartisan,” 
and concluded with a pointed appeal to 
Domsie to mend his ways and start a 
Band of Hope in the school. 

‘*Solomon says, ‘Train up a child in 
the way that he should go, and when he 
is old he will never depart from it’; and 
T'll apply these words to the Glen of 
Drumtochty: ‘Train up a child to ‘ate 
the bottle, and when he is old he “ill 
never depart from it,’” and the lecturer 
sat down in a silence that might be heard. 

There was something approaching a 
rustle when Jamie rose to propose the 
vote of thanks—several charging them- 
selves with snuff in haste, that a word 
might not be lost—and no one was dis- 
appointed. 


‘Dr. Davidson an’ neeburs,” said Jamie. 
‘“‘it wudna be richt that this young ge) 
tleman sud come sae far 0’ his ain aceon) 
and give us sic a faithfu’ address with oo; 
oor thanks, although he ’ill excuse us puiy 
country fouk for no bein’ able to speak 
his beautiful English. 

‘We a’ admired his ingenious ap)| 
cation o’ Proverbs, an’ he may be sure 
that nane o’ us ‘ill forget that new Pro, 
erb as lang as we live; a’ micht sa) 
that it ‘ill be a household word in thie 
Glen. 

‘*Gin it’s no presumption tae say it, 
it’s verra interestin’ tae see hoo much 
experience the lecturer hes for his years, 
and a’ mak nae doot the learned bodies 
in the Glen, as well as the parents, ’il] 
lay his words tae heart. 

‘‘There wes a man in a Glen north 
bye,” modestly offering an anecdote for 
the lecturer’s future use, ‘‘’at wes verra 
sober [ill], an’ the doctor, wha wes a ig 
norant man, said he wud need a smal! 
tastin’ tae keep up his strength. But the 
man wes of the lecturer’s persuasion, and 
wud drink nothing but water. The wea- 
ther wes very cold, and one day, juist fiv: 
minutes aifter he hed his mornin’ gless 
of water, the man died. When they opened 
him it wes found that he hed frozen up 
inch by inch, and the laist gless hed juist 
turned tae ice in his throat. It wes sic a 
noble instance o’ conscientious adherence 
tae principle that a’ thocht a’ wud men 
tion it for the iecturer’s encouragement.” 
And when Jamie sat down the audience 
were looking before them with an im- 
movable countenance, and the Doctor 
held out his silver snuff-box to Jamie with 
marked consideration. 

It is, however, generally agreed that 
Jamie’s most felicitous stroke was his po- 
lite response to the humiliating invitation 
of a lay preacher, who had secured the 
use of the Free Kirk, and held a meeting 
under Milton’s auspices. 

‘* Now, my dear friends,” said the good 
man, a half-pay Indian colonel, with a 
suspicion of sunstroke, ‘‘ all who wish to 
go to heaven stand up,” and Drumtochty 
rose in a solid mass, except Lachlan Camp- 
bell, who considered the preacher igno- 
rant of the very elements of doctrine, and 
Jamie, who was making a study of Mil- 
ton with great enjoyment. 

Much cheered by this earnest spirit, 
the colonel then asked any Drumtochty 
man (or woman) who wished to go else- 
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JAMIE. 


where to declare himself after the same 
fashion. 

No one moved for the space of thirty 
seconds, and the preacher was about to 
fall back on general exhortation, when 
Jamie rose in his place and stood with 
creat composure. 

‘“ You surely did not understand what 
[ said, my aged friend.” 

Jamie indicated that he had thorough- 
ly grasped the colonel’s meaning. 

‘Do you really mean that you are 
ready to... to go... where I mentioned?” 

‘‘A’m no anxious for sic a road,” said 
Jamie, blandly, ‘‘ but a’ cudna bear tae 
see ye stannin’ alane, and you a stranger 
in the pairish;” and Drumtochty, which 
had been taken unawares at the first call, 
and was already repenting a weak con- 
cession, went home satisfied. 

Hillocks was so drawn to Jamie after 
this incident that he forgave him his wild 
views on marriage, and offered him an 
opportunity of explaining his hat-band. 

‘*Ye’re a body, Jamie,” he said, in vague 
compliment, ‘‘an’ ilka man hes his ain 
wys; but hoo is’t that ye aye hae a band 
on yir hat?” 

‘What think ye yersel?” and Jamie 
eyed Hillocks with a gleam of humor. 

‘* As sure’s deith, Jamie, a’ canna guess, 
unless it be a notion.” 

‘*Toots, man, a’ thocht ye wud hae been 
sure tae jalouse [suspect] the truth o’ a’ 
the fouk in the Glen; div ye no ken that 
a band hides the grease an’ maks a hat 
laist twice as lang?” 

“Ts that a’?” said Hillocks; ‘‘ juist 
economy?” 

‘*Ye hae the word,” answered Jamie, 
with unblushing face. ‘‘ That band’s 
savit me the price o’ twa new hats in 
forty year.” 

It was on the way home from kirk, 
and after Hillocks had turned into his 
own road, Jamie took off his hat and 
brushed the band with a reverent and 
gentle touch. 


II.—THE END OF A CYNIC. 


When Jamie “‘slippit awa” and the 
kirkyard met to pass judgment, it was 
agreed that he had been a thorough-go- 
ing impostor and had quite befooled the 
outer world, but that he had never taken 
in the Glen. 

“Tt cowed a’ tae hear Kildrummie 
lecturin’ on Jamie in the third laist Fri- 
day,” said Drumsheugh, with immense 
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contempt; ‘‘ ye sud hae been there, Hil- 
locks; a’ never heard as muckle doon- 
richt nonsense atween the Junction an’ 
the station in forty year. Man, gin Jamie 
hed juist been in the train himsel, he wud 
hae been terrible pleased. 

“**He’s awa noo,’ says that juitlin’ 
[tricky] twa-faced body Sandie Mackay, 
that gied Jamie licht wecht wi’ his coal, 
‘an’ it’s oor duty tae be charitable, but 
a’'ve ma doots aboot him. His tongue 
wes nae scannal, an’ he wes aye maist 
veecious against speeritual releegion.’ ” 

‘“What said ye, Drumsheugh?” in- 
quired Hillocks, with keen expectation. 

‘*Naethin’ worth mentionin’; it’s no 
easy pittin’ sense intae a Kildrummie 
man. ‘Ye’re wrang aboot Jamie mis- 
cain’ gude men, Sandie,’ a’ said, ‘ for he 
wes awfu’ taen [taken] up wi’ Milton; he 
coonted him a straichforrit, honorable 
man, wha wudna play a trick or tak ad- 
vantage o’ a neebur.’” 

‘*Ye hed him there; he wud lat Jamie 
alane aifter that, a’m expeckin’.” 

‘“*Tt’s a feedin’ storm an’ no licht- 
some for the sheep,’ wes a’ he said. 

‘*Na, na, Sandie needna speak tae a 
Drumtochty man aboot Jamie; he didna 
live here a’ his days withoot oor kennin’ 
him. There's nae doot he hed a tongue, 
but it wes aye on the richt side. 

‘*Div ye mind hoo he yokit on the 
kirkyaird ae day for lauchin’ at Airchie 
Moncur an’ his teetotalism? It took us 
a’ oor time tae quiet him, he wes that 
croose; and ye ken it wes Jamie that 
focht awa wi’ puir Posty till the morning 
he wes drooned. He got him doon tae 
twa gless a day, an’ micht hae reformed 
him athegither gin he hedna been inter- 
rupit. 

‘*His hert wes juist ower big, that wes 
the maitter wi’ Jamie, an’ he hoddit [hid] 
his feelings for fear o’ makin’ a fule o’ 
himsel afore the pairish. 

‘*Sall, he wesna verra parteeklar what 
he said gin ye hed him in acorner. He 
nursit the bit lassie that lived wi’ Betsy 
Grant for a hale day when she wes deein’ 
o’ diphtheria, an’ threipit tae me that he 
hed juist gi’en a cry in passin’; an’ when 
May Grant deed in London he gied oot 
that it wes her mistress hed paid for 
bringin’ the corpse tae Drumtochty kirk- 
yaird. He cud lee near as weel as Mil- 
ton, but it wes aye tae cover his ain gude- 
ness, 

‘** A’ coontit Weelum Maclure an’ Jamie 
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Soutar the warmest herts in the Glen, an’ 
Jamie’s never been the same sin ... . we 
lost Weelum. The kirkyaird’s no worth 
comin’ tae noo that Jamie’s awa.” 

It spoke volumes for Milton's zeal that 
he was among the first to visit Jamie af- 
ter he took to bed, and the Glen can never 
be sufficiently thankful that Elspeth Mac- 
fadyen was present to give an accurate 
account of the interview. 

‘**Whatna step is that at the door? 
said Jamie; ‘a’ never heard it here afore;’ 
and when a’ telt him it wes Milton, he 
gied me a luke an’ briskit up that 
meenut. 

‘** Elspeth, he’s come tae dae me gude, 
an’ he thinks he hes me in his hand; pit 
him in yon chair whar a’ can keep ma een 
on him, for a’ canna manage him oot o’ 
ma sicht.’ 

‘** Tt’s solemn tae see ye brocht sae low, 


Jam....Mister Soutar:’ he thocht he 
micht try Jamie at laist, but the spunk 
gied oot o’ him facin’ Jamie. ‘Thae 


strokes are sent for a wise end; they 
humble oor pride.’ 

‘**Tt’s no a stroke,’ said Jamie, lookin’ 
fearsome at him frae ablow his nicht-cap, 
‘though a’ll no deny there micht be a 
titch o’ rheumaticks. But a’ coont lum- 
bago mair subduin’; it taks ye sudden in 
the sma o’ the back, an’ ’ill keep ye in the 
bit for an ‘oor.’ 

‘** A’ wes thinkin’ o’ the hert, no the 
body, ma freend,’ an’ Milton started on 
the whine; ‘a’ve been affeckit masel, an’ 
dinna ken what a’d be the day hed it no 
been for trials.’ 

‘““*VYe needna tell me, Milton, for 
a’body kens yir losses, but a’ houp ye’ill 
hae the present gude wife a whilie; is she 
yir third or fourth? for ma memory’s gae- 
in’ fast.’ 

‘** Milton said naethin’ for a meenut, an’ 
a’ daurna look at him, but Jamie’s een 
were dancin’ in his heid; he wes haein’ 
his last bout wi’ Milton, an’ it wes meat 
an’ drink tae him. 

‘** Wud ye like me tae read somethin’ ?’ 
begins Milton again. ‘A’ve a fine tract 
here. ‘‘A Sandy Foundation ;” it’s verra 
searchin’ an’ rousin’,’ an’ he pits on his 
glesses. 

‘““*Thank ye,’ says Jamie, ‘but thae 
tracts are ower deep for a simple man 
like masel; the Bible dis for me graund. 
A’ve a favorite passage; noo if ye didna 
mind readin’t, it wud be a comfort. 

‘*Turn tae the 23d o’ Matthew, an’ 


it ill dae fine gin ye begin at the 13), 
verse, ‘‘ Woe unto ye, Scribes and Phar; 
sees, hypocrites,”’ and as sure as a’), 
lookin’ at ye, Drumsheugh, Jamie gared 
Milton feenish the chapter, an’ ilka time 
heepocrites wud come he wud say tue 
himsel, ‘ Maist comfortin’,’ till a’ hed tae 
gae ootside; he wes a veecious cratur. 
Jamie, when he hed an ill-wull tae 
body. 

‘*When a’ cam in, Milton hed been 

yantin’ tae pray, and Jamie wes layin 
doon three condeetions: 

‘** First, ye maunna scriech [scream 
for that wud gae through ma head; sec 
ondly,’ juist like a sermon,‘ ye’re no tae 
gang wanderin’ aifter the Jews or on 
orra fouk; and laist, there’s tae be nae 
thin’ personal, for a’ wud coont that doon 
richt impidence.’ 

‘*** A’m astonished at ye,’ says Milton: 
‘hoo cud ye expect a blessin’ on sic a 
prayer?’ an’ he rises tae leave. ‘ Ye're 
sure there’s naethin’ on yir mind, for a’ve 
hed experience.’ 

‘** Weel, Milton, noo that ye’ve men 
tioned ’t, there is a maitter tribblin’ me. 
but it’s no every man a’ cud trust, an’ a’ 
dinna want tae burden ye.’ 

‘*** Ts ’t a sin 0’ omission or commission ?’ 
an’ Milton wes as keen as a ferret. Puir 
cratur, little he kent Jamie. 

‘*** Curious tae say, it’s baith; it’s maist 
extraordinar’ hoo near ye’ve come tae’t: 
hoo cud ye ken?’ 

‘** We're a’ frail, Mister Soutar,’ an’ 
Milton lookit as if butter cudna melt in 
his mooth; ‘ ye michtna think it, but a’ve 
been tempit masel—lang syne, of coorse: 
baith, omission an’ commission, did ye 
say? that’s no sae common.’ 

‘***Na, it taks an accompleeshed sinner 
tae manage baith at the same time, an’ 
a’ll tell ye the case,’ an’ a’saw something 
wes comin’. 

‘** Ve ken Sandie Mackay, wha’ sells 
coals at Kildrummie station on week-day 
and preaches roond the country on Sab- 
baths. Drumsheugh’s Saunders broclit 
up ma laist load frae Sandie; ‘‘ half a ton 
best burning coal” wes on the paper, an’ 
wud ye believe me, a hundredwecht short 
measure, an’ half o’ them third quality— 
omission, ye see, an’ commission. 

*** A’ can see ye’re scandalized, for a’ 
mind noo ye’ve been acquant wi’ Sandie 
in meetings; noo, Milton, a’ wes cale’la- 
tin’ that a’m oot o’ sax and twopence exact- 
ly, and gin ye cud get it oot o’ the dirty 
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JAMIE. 


wratch this week, a’d sough awa easier.’ 
Milton made aff withoot anither word, an’ 
the bed shook ablow Jamie.” 

The afflicted patient was sitting up in 
bed when Dr. Davidson came in, and 
would have concealed his occupation had 
it been possible to get a large paper kite 
out of sight. 

‘“Tt’s for Saunders’ leddie at Drum- 
sheugh,” he apologized: ‘‘ he’s ane o’ the 
maist impident an’ mischievous smatchits 
little fellows] in the Glen. If a’ didna 
help him wi’ his bit trokes there wudna 
be a floor left in ma gairden; the bairns 
are juist the trachle o’ ma life.” 

‘Quite so, Jamie; and of all the peo- 
ple in the Glen there’s nobody you like 
so well and none that love you more. 
The more you scold them, the more they 
come to you. As for the women, you've 
been criticising them for a generation, 
and now they’re all fighting for the hon- 
or of nursing you.” 

‘* Havers,”’ responded Jamie, 


ec 


it’s juist 


tae get a sicht o’ the inside o’ a weel-kept 
hoose, and tak a lesson in order, though 
all no deny that Elspeth Macfadyen an’ 
Betsy Grant hev been verra attentive, as 
weel as Bell Baxter an’ Annie Mitchell.” 

“It’s just a pity, Jamie, that so good- 


hearted a man never had a woman of his 
own. What set you against marriage?” 

‘‘* Wha said a’ wes against merridge, 
Doctor Davidson?” and Jamie’s face 
flushed. ‘‘Did ever man or woman 
hear me speak lichtly o’ the mystery o’ 
luve? The Glen hes thocht me an auld 
cankered bachelor, an’ a’ve seen a lass 
leave her lad’s side on the sicht o’ me. 
Little they kent!” 

No man knew better than the minister 
when to be quiet, and the ticking of Ja- 
mie’s big silver watch was heard through- 
out the kitchen. 

‘* Doctor Davidson, ye’ve been an hon- 
est man in the pulpit an’ oot o’t a’ thae 
years, an’ yir warks hev aye gane afore 
yir words. A’ll tell ye ma secret afore a’ 
dee; ov aye, a’ ken a’m deein’, an’ a’m 
rael pleased. 

**Ye’ill no mind that forty-five year 
syne a’ workit a hale winter near Kil- 
drummie, gaein’ and comin’ nicht an’ 
mornin’. 

‘* A’ met...a lassie there, an’ a’ cam 
tae luv her aince an’ forever. No that 
a’ wud hae spoken tae her, for a’ve been 
an ill-made, ill-tempered, thrawn body a’ 
ma days, an’ she... she wes as gude as 
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Marget Hoo, though different. 
mair can man say? 

‘“*The day ma wark wes dune a’ said 
gude-by tae her, an’ that micht hae been 
the end, but a’ turned sudden, an’ a’ saw 
the luke on her face. 

‘*She cud hae taen her pick o’ a’ the 
lads roond Kildrummie, but nae man can 
lay doon the law tae luve; she... tuke 
me, that hed naething but a faithfu’ hert, 
an’ we gied oor word ane tae the ither for 
life... an’ deith, as a man an’ wumman 
sud aifter Christ's comin’. 

‘** We cudna be mairrit till the summer, 
an’ we agreed tae write nae letters tae set 
the fouks’ tongues gaein’; we wantit tae 
hae oor ain secret. 

‘*So we trysted tae meet aince a week 
at a stile in the woods atween here an’ 
Kildrummie, an’ we hed. . . seeven even- 
ings thegither; that wes a’ we ever saw 
o’ ane anither in this warld. 

‘“*Tt wes the month o’ May in an early 
spring that year, an’ the leaves were oot 
in their bonnie first green, an’ the birds 
were busy wi’ their nests, an’ the lambs 
were still wi’ their mithers in the field. 
A’ nature wes glad wi’ us, an’ blessed oor 
luve. 

“The gate hes fa’en tae pieces lang 
syne, and the gap’s built up wi’ a dyke, 
an’ the trees are cut Coon an’ the haw- 
thorn rooted up, but it’s...the same 
place tae me. 

‘* A’ can see the tree where we sat, an’ 
the primroses at oor feet, an’ the sun 
shinin’ on her face, an’ the look in her 
eyes; a’ see her wavin’ her hand tae me 
on the road aifter we pairted, an’ the 
glint o’ her goon through the firs the last 
nicht. 

‘*When a’ came the next day she wesna 
there, an’ a’ hoddit amang the trees for 
a ploy, but it wes lang waitin’, for she 
didna come, an’ a’ gied hame wi’ fear in 
ma hert. 

‘**It micht be that she cudna get awa, a’ 
said tae masel as a’ worked at a dyke, but 
the dread wes hangin’ ower me, an’ when 
there wes naebody at the stile the next 
nicht, a’ cud bide nae langer. 

‘* A’ set aff tae her hoose, and ilka turn 
o’ the road a’ lookit for Menie. Aince ma 
hert loupit in ma briest like a birdie in 
its cage, for a wumman cam along the 
near road frae Kildrummie, but it wesna 
Menie. 

‘* When a’ saw her brither wi’ his face 
tae Drumtochty a’ kent, afore he said a 
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word, that he wes seekin’ me, an’ that 
Menie wes dead. Never a tear cam that 
day tae ma een, an’ he telt me, stannin’ 
in the middle o’ the road where it begins 
tae gae doon the hill: 

‘**Tt wes her throat, an’ the doctor wes 
feared frae the first day; the nicht she 
didna come she wes carried |delirious] ; 
she . .. said ‘‘ Jamie, Jamie,” ower an’ 
ower again, an’ wanted tae rise. 

‘** Aboot daybreak she cam tae hersel, 
and knew oor faces. ‘‘ A’m deein’,” she 
said, ‘‘an’ a’ didna keep ma tryst last 
nicht. It’s ower late noo, an’ a’ll no see 
him on earth again. 

‘*¢**Tell James Soutar that it wesna 
ma blame a’ failed, an’ gie him ma Bible;” 
an’ a while aifter she said, ‘‘A’ll keep the 
tryst wi’ him some day,” an’... that’s a’.’ 

‘* Her brither gied me the book an’ wait- 
ed, expeckin’ me tae say somethin’, but a’ 
hed nae words, an’ he left me on the road, 
coontin’ me hard o’ hert; a’ wes a’ that 
nicht. . . at the stile. 

‘*Doctor, wull ye obleege me by gaein’ 
tae that cupboard and bringin’ me ma 
Sabbath hat?” 

Jamie took off the ring of crape, thin 
and faded with the years, and held it for 
a moment in his hand. 

‘*Pit it in the fire, Doctor, whar a’ can 
see it burn; a’ve worn it forty-four year 
laist spring, but a’ll no need it again, for 
a’m gaein’ oot o’ mournin’ sune. 

‘*Here’s her Bible,” and Jamie brought 
it from a shelf in his box-bed; “gin ye 
come tae ma chestin’ [coffining], wull ye 
see it be pit in? There’s naethin’ else a’ 
want tae cairry wi’ me tae the ither side, 
an’... a’ll juist bid ye gude-by, Doctor; 
ye’ve set us a straicht line in word an’ 
deed.” 

‘* Would you like....” said the Doc- 
tor, evidently moved. 

‘* A’ wud be obleeged,” and Jamie took 
off his night-cap. 

Doctor Davidson prayed: 

‘* Heavenly Father, who only art the 
source of love and the giver of every good 
gift, we thank Thee for the love where- 
with the soul of Thy servant clave unto 
this woman as Jacob unto Rachel, which 
many years have notquenched. Remem- 
ber the faithfulness of this true heart, and 
disappoint not its expectation. May the 
tryst that was broken on earth be kept in 
heaven, and be pleased to give Thy... 
give Jamie a good home-coming. Amen.” 

‘Thank ye, Doctor; ye’ve said what 


a’ wantit, an’... it wes kind o’ ye tae pit 
in Jamie,” and his hand came out from 
the bed for a last grasp. He watched the 
minister go, and when Elspeth returned 
he said, ‘‘ Yon’s a richt man.” 

The upland children returning home 
from school in the afternoon came to the 
cottage door, and Jamie, who had been 
dozing, heard their whispering. 

‘*There’s some o’ thae prodigals oot 
there in the gairden; bring them in, Els. 
peth, or a’ give them @ hearin’; they've 
juist been the torment o’ ma life.” 

They came in warily, as those who had 
some experience of former tricks, but there 
was no fear even among the girls. Had 
it not been known how Jamie detested 
children, you would have imagined that 
he had been their playmate. 

““The warst laddie o’ the lot,” ad 


‘Jamie seemed to be speaking to the cei! 


ing of his bed, ‘‘is Tammie Baxter. It’s 
maist aggravatin’ that he sud leave a 
lairge paper kite in a sick body’s bed, an’ 
me wantin’ tae turn roond.”’ 

The kite suddenly projecied itself for- 
ward from dark recesses in all its glory 
of many and very loud colors. 

** It’s rael bonnie,” was all that Tammie 
offered by way of thanks, as he took pos- 
session of his prize amid general envy. 

‘“‘A’ wudna say but there micht be 
sugar candy in the cupboard,” continued 
Jamie in a soliloquy, and a rush for the 
door was stayed. 

‘*Annie Mitchell ‘ill divide it fair, an’ 
a’m expeckin’ a kiss.” 

‘** Are ye near weel?’’ she said, when the 
debt was paid after a generous fashion. 
‘*Mither wants tae ken.” 

‘Tell her a’m juist gettin’ on fine, an’ 
a’ll be a’ richt in twa or three days.” 

Elspeth reported the trial trip of the 
kite, and Jamie was full of anxiety. 

‘*Tell Tammie tae pit on a heavier clod 
and keep tuggin’,” till a shout came in 
through the door, ‘‘ It’s near oot o’ sicht,” 
and then Jamie was at peace. 

‘‘Bairns are an awfu’ handfu’,” he 
moralized; ‘‘a’ canna mak oot hoo fouk 
pit up wi’ them; that lassie Mitchell is 
juist a hempie.” . 

Next morning Jamie declined conver- 
sation, and lay to all appearance uncon- 
scious, so that when the Free Kirk min- 
ister, between whom and Jamie there had 
been a special friendship since the day 
Carmichael had declared his conviction 
on Posty’s future state, made a visit, El- 
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speth led him in on tiptoe and spoke in a 
W hisper. 

‘*Ou aye, a’ kent ye wud be concerned, 
for you an’ he were chief [friendly]; he’s 
been this wy a’ day, naither better nor 
worse; juist leevin’, that’s a’; he ‘ill nev- 
er speak again.” 

‘‘T have been at the Glasgow sacra- 
ment,” and Carmichael went over to the 
fireplace; ‘‘else I would have come up 
before. Jamie has always been very 
kind to me. It’s sad to see him lying 
there speechless, who had the cleverest 
tongue in the Glen.” 

‘‘Aye, aye, he’s past speech noo; he 
hears naething.” 

‘‘Wes’t a vawcancy ye were preachin’ 
in,” a loud, clear voice proceeded from 

‘e bed, ‘‘or juist helpin’ a freend?” 

‘‘Preserve ’s a’, body an’ soul!” cried 
"lspeth ; and Carmichael himself was 
shaken. 

‘“We thought you were unconscious, 
Jamie; I’m glad you can still take an in- 
terest in things.” 

‘‘There’s been a gey lot o’ havers gaein’ 
in this hoose the laist twal ’oors, but a’ 
didna lat on; na, na; a’ enjoyed it.” 

Kirsty Stewart came to share the night- 
watch with Elspeth, but neither presumed 


to investigate till nearly daybreak, when 
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Kirsty declared, with the jusi weight of 
her medical authority, that all was over. 

‘*He hes the look, an’ his hands are as 
cold as ice; feel his feet, wumman.” 

‘** A’ canna find them,” said Elspeth, 
making timid explorations. 

‘“They used tae be on the end o’ ma 
legs,” remarked Jamie, as if uncertain 
where they might now be placed, but 
offering a suggestion to save trouble. 

Elspeth started back and looked at 
him, but his eyes were closed, and he 
gave no sign of consciousness. 

‘*A’ll no meddle wi’ him again,” said 
Elspeth, solemnly, ‘‘though a’ sit here 
for a week; he’s a queer body, Jamie; 
he gied his ain roadie a’ his life, an’ tak 
ma word for’t, Kirsty, he ‘ill hae his ain 
wy 0’ deein’.” 

When the first ray shot through the 
window and trembled on the bed, Jamie 
raised himself and listened. He shaded 
his eyes with his hand, as if he were 
watching for some one and could not see 
clearly for excess of light. 

‘* Menie,” he cried suddenly, with a new 
voice, ‘‘a’ve keepit oor tryst.” 

When they laid him in the coffin—the 
Bible in his hands—the smile was still 
on his face, and he appeared a man some 
thirty years of age. 


ART. 


BY EDWIN LORD WEEKS. 


1. 
NLY within the last few decades has 
the government of India realized 
the importance of preserving tle national 
monuments from decay, and of restoring 
those which have suffered from neglect 
and vandalism. 

It is useless to dwell now on the havoc 
wrought by the rude conquerors who 
came in the service of ‘‘ John Company.” 
In those early days of conquest and plun- 
der, when horses were stabled in memo- 
rial tombs and in palaces, audience-halls 
converted into powder- magazines, bar- 
racks, or offices of district magnates, 
sculptured colonnades roughly boarded 
up and pierced by windows, panels and 
screens of exquisite fret-work in sand- 
stone or marble plastered with thick lay- 
ers of stucco and whitewashed, whatever 
could be altered over and adapted to the 
temporary use of the conquerors was 
spared, and whatever stood in the way of 


improvements was ruthlessly torn down: 
In many cases articles of intrinsie value, 
such as the linings of marble baths, were 
dug up and carried away, just as Nadir 
Shah carried off the peacock throne of the 
emperors to Teheran. The grand gate- 
way of one of the most imposing monu- 
ments of Shah Jehan’s reign, the Jumma 
Musjid of Agra, was pulled down during 
the mutiny, and a wide expanse of rail- 
way tracks, the approach to the station, 
now extends up to the walls. 

How costly and laborious the restora- 
tions are, as in the case of the Taj Mahal, 
no one can judge without some know- 
ledge of the materials employed and the 
processes involved. While in Persia we 
find that the splendid monuments of its 
former glory have been abandoned to pic- 
turesque but lamentable.decay, and the 
public buildings now erected have little 
if anything of the ancient spirit, in India, 
on the contrary, the native architects and 
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artisans are still doing admirable work, 
not inferior in respect to artistic detail 
and finish to the work of past centuries. 
The repairs and restorations carried out 
by them, under intelligent supervision, 
have the advantage of being done by ar- 
tisans of the same race as the original 
builders, who inherit the same traditional 
methods, and are not, as in the case of 
the restorations of the Alhambra and 
other Moorish remains in Spain, wrought 
by men of an alien race and having little 
sympathy with those who designed them. 
Some years ago, while repairs were in 
progress on certain portions of the palace 
within the ‘‘ Fort” at Agra, the workmen 
engaged in cutting out the little stars, 
hexagons, or flowers of stone for the 
precious inlay of the marble walls sat or 
squatted on the pavement, each with a 


tool like a little bow, but with a fine wire: 


in lieu of bowstring, which he moistened 
continually in an earthen chatty of wa- 
ter placed by his side. These primitive 
craftsmen, nude to the waist, bending 
over their work as they patiently sawed 
out, polished, and fitted each stone in its 
place with the care and precision of jew- 
ellers, must have resembled their ances- 
tors who built the palace centuries ago, 
and who, doubtless, worked with the same 
tools; for each trade or craft is heredita- 
ry, and certain families perpetuate from 
generation to generation the mysteries 
and science of their calling. Among the 
groups of artisans who seemed to be living 
over again a scene from the golden age 
of Mogul art, there were some engaged in 
chiselling thin slabs of white marble into 
the lacelike screens which fill the win- 
dows: the pattern, accurately drawn on 
paper, was pasted on one side of the slab, 
and the interstices cut through, after 
which they were smoothed over and pol- 
ished. 

In the various departments of decora- 
tive art, such as the ornamentation of 
flat wall surfaces with painted designs or 
mosaic tiles, or with sculptured reliefs 
often having original and fanciful ‘* mo- 
tifs,” we shall find no less latent vitality 
than in the province of purely construc- 
tive art, as the many public buildings, 
gateways, and other memorials recently 
erected bear eloquent testimony. The 
wood-carvers, particularly, have lost none 
of their traditional skill, the many indus- 
tries in metal-work, enamelling, lacquer- 
work, jewelry, and embroidery still flour- 


ish, and there seems no reason for su»- 
posing that these artisans are less capable 
than those of past ages. And, indeed, jf 
one may include other departments of 
more utilitarian nature, in whieh the 
natural imitative genius of the people 
has found an outlet, they are the worthy 
successors of the clever Hindoos described 
by Terry in 1665, who says: ‘‘ They are 
also excellent at limning, and will copy 
out any picture they see, to the life..., 
And therefore it is no marvel if the natives 
there make shoes, boots, clothes, linen 
bands and cuffs, of our English fashion, 
whi 4 are all of them very much different 
from their fashions and habits, and yet 
make them all exceedingly neat.” It is 
amusing to find that to-day the native is 
competing successfully with the English- 
man in the manufacture of artistic furni- 
ture of the Chippendale order, but made 
from indigenous woods, and even under- 
selling him, as any one may realize by 
walking through the show-rooms of the 
Parsee and Mussulman furniture dealers 
of Bombay inhabiting the crowded streets 
near the Crawford Market; he will also 
find that this competition extends to boots 
and shoes and other articles of wearing ap- 
parel, asin Terry’s time, when it must have 
had far less encouragement. Birdwood, 
in his Manual of the Industrial Arts of 
India, laments the deterioration of the 
hand-made art of India, by forced compe- 
tition with the machine-made imitations 
of Europe, which compels the native ar- 
tisan to produce an inferior class of work, 
and which restricts him at the same time 
in his choice of models. But already the 
tide has begun to turn the other way, and 
the increasing interest in decorative art 
has led to the protection and encourage- 
ment of these various local industries by 
the new art schools of the empire. It may 
be that this view of the matter is too san- 
guine, and it may not as yet be support- 
ed by sufficient data. But certainly the 
influence of these schools, some of which 
are admirably officered and equipped, is 
far-reaching, and cannot fail in time to 
produce the hoped-for results. 


II, 


Setting aside the few scattered remains 
of the Buddhist period, which have more 
archeological than esthetic interest, the 
existing monuments may be roughly di- 
vided into those which are entirely Hin- 
doo in spirit, and which have been subdi- 


WINDOW IN THE PALACE OF AMBER, SHOWING MARBLE LATTICE AND INLAID GLASS DECORATION. 


vided into the Dravidian, Jaina, and other 
styles, those which were erected during 
the early period of the Mussulman con- 
quest, showing a mixture of Mohamme- 
dan and Hindoo art, and those of the 
Mogul period, in whieh the Persian taste 
is everywhere apparent, with scarcely a 
trace of Hindoo influence. Still another 
class might be made of the more modern 
palaces and other edifices, decorated ex- 
teriorly with ornate windows, which were 
ever sparingly used by Persian builders, 
and there are also traces of Arabic de- 
scent in many of these buildings, so that 
Vou. XCI.—No. 544.—63 


they constitute a style purely local. In 
a brief reference to so vast a field it can 
only be stated that the most noteworthy 
monuments of exclusively Hindoo taste 
are to be found among the temples of 
southern and central India, as at Vellore, 
Seroor, and Madura, not to mention the 
sculptured caves and rock-cut temples of 
Ajuntah, Ellora, and Elephanta, all of an 
sarlier epoch. Some reference has been 
made in a former article to the sculptures 
of Chitor, and those at Mount Abu might 
be cited as representing the high-water 
mark of Hindoo artists in marble. These 
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WINDOWS IN OLD DELHI. 


temples, erected between the eleventh 
and the fourteenth centuries, most pictu- 
resquely placed in a landscape of surpass- 
ing beauty, give little idea, when seen 
from without, of the marvels of sculpture 
within their gray and mossy walls. The 
series of cells on either side of the long 
enclosure of one of these temples, each 
preceded by a little portico consisting 
of a dome supported by columns, con- 
tain the choicest and most marvellous 
work of Hindoo sculptors. The skill 
and patient labor which lined these 
domes with figures of gods, with flow- 
ers and leaves and wonderful pendants, 
hanging, as it were, from their centres, 
are little short of miraculous, and sug- 
gest the ingenious use of ivory by Chi- 
nese artisans. 

No less marvellously wrought are 
the columns with sculptured “ struts,” 
in lieu of arches, which support the 
domes. 

Ill. 

In beginning what can only be a 
desultory and incomplete notice of the 
principal monuments of Mussulman 
art which are scattered through the 
north of India, with occasional centres 
farther south, as at Jawanpore or 
Bejapore, one naturally reverts to the 
early period of Mohammedan domi- 
nation. Here we find traces of Moor- 
ish as well as Persian influence, and 
the occasional curious and interesting 
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blending of these northern styles wii 

Hindoo elements, as in the province ; 

Guzerat. This ground has been thé) 

oughly studied by such experts and sy). 

cialists as Cunningham and Fergusson 

and the latest treatises show an increas 

ing respect and admiration for works 
which combine such wonderfully deco 
rative qualities with dignity, and often 
with sound taste. A remarkable and 
rare use of the Moorish horseshoe arc); 
oceurs in the building known as the gate 
way of Alah-ou-din, at old Delhi, erected 
about 1310. This is regarded as the most 
ornate example of Pathan work, and is 
peculiarly interesting from the fact that 
although the general arrangement of the 
decorated surfaces surrounding each of 
the arches (all four sides of the edifice be- 
ing alike, and each having a door in the 


‘middle, with two windows on each side) 


is similar to that of many other Mussul- 
man buildings, resembling in some re- 
spects the entrances of the mosque at 
Cordova, many of the ornamental details 
and patterns are purely Hindoo, and of 
course peculiar to India. The mosque at 
Purana Kela, near Delhi, is cited as one of 
the finest examples of tlie Pathan period. 
The dark red stone, nearly crimson in 








DOORWAY OF THE MOSQUE OF PURANA KELA, 
NEAR DELHI. 
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yleces, which is the prevailing material, 
is relieved by bands of marble surround- 
ing the great central arch, and the inte- 
rior of the niche or recessed doorway is 
curiously decorated with mosaic in which 
the marble panels are inlaid with geg- 
metrical patterns of black and red stone, 
leaving only lines of white between the 
figures. The adjoining arches on each 
side are of red stone without inlay, thus 
contrasting by their simplicity with the 
central arch, while the two exterior open- 
ings on each side are of plain gray gran- 
ite. The whole edifice. while grand and 
somewhat severe in effect, shows a har- 
monious diversity of color. The noble 
group of monuments, some of them 
strangely original, including the remains 
at the deserted capital of Futtipoor Sik- 
vi, Which were built during the reign of 
Akbar, are among the most interesting 
in all India. 

The Mogul emperors were wise enough 
to realize that if they did not build their 
own mausoleums they stood but little 
chance of being buried with fitting mag- 
nificence, and took a serious pleasure in 
rearing these stately sepulchres. That at 
Secundra is like a city in itself, placed at 
the end of a vast parklike garden; and 
there is nothing funereal in its character 
or surroundings, for these monarchs had 
the pleasant Eastern fashion of looking 
cheerfully forward to the inevitable, and 
made use of their mausoleums while they 
lived as pleasure-houses, and the surround- 
ing gardens as appropriate places for al 
fresco entertainments. It was a poetic 
inspiration on the part of Akbar to have 
placed his tomb out in the sunshine and 
in the middle of the wide marble court, 
with only the blue vault of heaven over 
it, and the Koh-i-noor flashing like a star 
from the top of the little marble column 
at the head. Fergusson does not mention 
the Koh-i-noor, nor the little column four 
feet high, said to have been covered with 
gold; but it still stands there, with the 
empty socket on the top, and it was at all 
events a unique and pleasing idea. Few 
deserted cities are more impressive than 
Futtipoor Sikri, and the splendid gate- 
way of the mosque which towers to the 
height of one hundred and fifty feet 
above the ground. dwarfing every struc- 
ture within the walls, is a landmark for 
all the neighboring country. Every 
building which has in any measure es- 
eaped the ravages of time is of the same 
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red sandstone, and the only exception is 
the white marble tomb of Selim Chisti, 
which stands in the court- yard of the 
mosque. Such miracles of delicate tra- 
cery and such fantastically twisted brack- 
ets were surely never before wrought 
in unyielding marble, and as the sculp- 
tured cells in the temples of Mount Abu 
represent the highest attainment of Hin- 


BALCONIES OF THE PALACE OF THE SETHS, 
AJMEER. 


doo art in this direction, so the tomb of 
Selim Chisti may stand as an example 
of what ingenious Mussulman architects 
may accomplish within the range of 
purely geometrical design, circumscribed 
as they are by the limitations of their 
creed. 

The most unique of all the little struc- 
tures standing in the neighborhood, or on 
the near margin of the tank in the vast 
court enclosed by the palace walls, is the 
one commonly called the sultana’s kiosk, 
and lovingly designed as the boudoir of 
an imperial favorite. We know little to- 
day of the jewel which it sheltered, but 
one may at least hope that it was worthy 
of such a casket. The red stone is pe- 
culiarly deep and rich in quality of color, 
and as every inch of it is carved and fret- 
ted it resembles closely a Japanese bibelot 
of vermilion lacquer. 
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The ‘‘ House of Beerbul’s daughter” 
and all the others, of which no two are 
alike, show a similar exuberance of fancy, 
so that no one of these fortunate sultanas 
had reason to be jealous of a rival’s instal- 
lation, since all were equally well lodged. 
Nothing at Futtipoor Sikri is more im- 
pressive than the view of the walls and 
the strange outlines of the structures 
towering above them, when one leaves, 
at sunset, the gateway on the north where 
stand the two great elephants of stone 
with interlinked trunks, and descending 
the steep pathway, en- 
cumbered with fallen 
fragments, he reaches 
the isolated tower bris- 
tling with elephants’ 
tusks. Here he may 
look back to the desert- 
ed capital, or forward 
to the western glow, be- 
yond the crumbling ru- 
ins of the last and out- 
ermost wall, where the 
great vultures and ad- 
jutant - storks balance 
themselves on the bro- 
ken battlements. 

IV. 

In the portraits and 
miniatures of Shah Je- 
han which have sur- 
vived he is usually rep- 
resented in the act of 
inhaling the fragrance 
of a moss-rose, or toying 
with a button-hole bou- 
quet, and he has quite 
the air of an esthetic 
poseur. He showed 
great interest in the 





ficient to show that the artist had som: 

thing in common with the early Dutc 

and Flemish painters, not only in tee! 

nique, but in subject and other attr 

butes of genre painting. Somewhere in 
the labyrinth of winding lanes, culs-de- 
sac, and tall old houses between Vazir 
Khan’s mosque, at Lahore, and what 
might be called the exterior boulevard 
on the north, there is a forsaken, ruin 

ous, and dusty old palace tenanted by the 
retainers of some exiled Rajah; at all 
events there is some half- forgotten his- 
tory attached to it. On 
the upper terrace of this 
palace, whence one has 
a fine view of the richly 
colored minars of Vazir 
Khan, which rose as we 
saw them against a 
stormy sky, there is a 
little square room or 
‘*mirador,” decorated 
with mural paintings. 
occupying the panels 
between doors and win- 
dows; there is a hunt- 
ing scene, with a prince 
riding out from the pal- 
ace holding a faleon on 
his wrist. The details of 
costume, embroideries, 
and weapons are exe- 
cuted with quaint pre- 
cision and fidelity. An- 
other represents the 
prince having an inter- 
view with a fair lady in 
a prim old garden. The 
lady is certainly meant 
to be beautiful, and the 
garden with its shrub- 
bery and the details of 


portraits brought over — yppgr catnertes or HINDOO House op pavement or kiosk are 


by the English ambas- 
sador, but preferred the 
work of his own paint- 
ers, and boasted that some of them could so 
copy these pictures, probably miniatures, 
that it would be impossible to distinguish 
the copy from the original. Those which 
found favor in his eyes were doubtless 
painted with water-colors on ivory, and 
this art has survived to the present day: 
‘for indeed in that art of limning his 
Painters worke miracles; the other being 
in oyle, he liked not.” Here and there, 
in India, one chances unexpectedly upon 
a bit of old work which has qualities suf- 


CARVED AND PAINTED WOOD. 


treated with a certain 
formal realism, as_ if 
painted on the spot, 
reminding one not a little of Jan Van 
Eyck, and the analysis by an English 
critic of his early method of beginning 
on a whitened panel, always preserving 
the original outline, and gradually 
glazing the shadows and leaving the 
high lights. During my last visit we 
tried again to find the house, but only 
succeeded in finding another which re- 
called it in many features, with nearly 
the same view of the minars from the 
roof, but there was no mirador and no 
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trace of paintings. But painting, after 
all, in this country has only a subordi- 
nate place relatively to architecture, 
in which the genius of Indian artists 
found its most fitting expression and 
achieved its highest triumphs. If Shah 
Jehan had left no other memorial of 
his reign than the ‘‘ Taj,” he would 
still be entitled to the gratitude of pos- 
terity and to an exalted rank among 
kingly builders. In the chorus of 
praise, of poetry, and sentiment which 
the first sight of the Taj Mahal never 
fails to inspire, I remember but one 
dissentient voice, and that was a writ- 
ten comment in the visitors’ book to 
the effect that the writer, a patriotic 
citizen of Allahabad, considered it in- 
ferior to certain monuments in his 
own city, and ‘‘not worth the journey 
from Allahabad in order to see it.” 
The force of one’s first impression of 
any world-renowned chef-d’ceuvre is 
often weakened by unfavorable cir- 
cumstances or by its environment, and 
in the case of a painting or statue, often 
placed in a badly lighted gallery, some 
effort is necessary at times in order to 
adjust one’s mind to the conditions. 
But in the case of the Taj the builders 
have cunningly done all that before- 
hand, nothing unsightly is left to mar 
the impression, and when one has 
emerged from the gloom of the great 
portal which gives access to the garden, 
two lines of black cypress spires lead the 
eye straight to the majestic dome which 
rises white and dazzling at the end of the 
vista, and which is repeated in the still 
water of the long canal. The setting is 
worthy of the gem, and on either hand, 
beyond the dark cypresses, the garden, of 
matchless luxuriance, is a very carnival 
of color. From the stately entrance gate 
of red stone and white marble, and the gar- 
den walls, ornamented with kiosks and 
domes in which every battlement is inlaid 
with a marble fleur-de-lis, to the beautiful 
pendent mosques, enhancing the brilliancy 
of the Taj by their variegated color, the 
same perfection of finish reigns through- 
out, and one longs almost unconsciously 
for some blemish, some harsher note to 
connect it with the outer world, and stamp 
it with reality. As one enters the little 
alcove among piles of pointed shoes of 
strange and varied make, left by native 
pilgrims at the threshold, and turns to 
mount the steps leading to the upper 
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GATEWAY OF MOSQUE, FUTTIPOOR SIKRI. 


terrace through the recessed marble, as 
transparently luminous as a_ crevasse 
in the ice of a glacier, he is met by 
ragged little pages, who proceed to whisk 
the dust from his shoes, so that he may 
not leave it on the immaculate pavement 
above. 

Seen from across the Jumna it rises like 
a summer cloud against the clear sky, 
and its inverted image trembles in the 
deep blue of the water. There is no 
blackness in the shadows on the sunlit 
faces, and even under the deeply recessed 
arches the color is luminous and opales- 
cent, while on the shadowed side it bor- 
rows the cool reflected tones of the sky, 
and is as full of transparent tints and 
hues of mother-of-pearl as the lining of 
a shell. Fergusson is the recognized au- 
thority on Indian architecture, and in his 
comments on the Taj his too evident ad- 
miration is tempered, and his reputation 
as a classical critic saved, by placing it 
on a lower level than the masterpieces of 
Greek art, while he pronounces it to be 
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unequalled in its class.* When one at- 
tempts to paint or draw even a small por- 
tion of it he will grow to understand that 
beneath its apparent simplicity, which is 
so managed that no detail interferes with 
the unity and force of the impression, 
there is yet a vast deal of complexity and 
t).orough constructive science. But all 
these unpleasant but necessary elements 
are so artfully subordinated that one car- 
ries away only the memory of its sensu- 
ous charm of color and outline, and is not 
disturbed by the underlying basis of math- 
ematics. From the terrace behind the 
Taj, overlooking the Jumna, the view ex- 
tends beyond a bend of the river to the 
fortress walls of Agra, topped by the white 
domes and gilded roofs of the palace and 
the adjacent mosques. Beautiful at a dis- 





SHAH JEHAN. 


From an old portraft. 


tance, they lose little by a closer inspec- 
tion. The fortress is entered by the 
usual medizval drawbridge and dark 
vaulted entrance, guarded by tall, red- 
coated Sikhs. Beyond these outer de- 
fences, an ascending ramp, flanked by 
high walls commanding the road on every 
side, is admirably planned to resist a sud- 
den attack, and this causeway curves up- 

* “The Parthenon belongs, it is true, to a higher 
class of art, its sculptures raising it into the region 
of the most intellectual branch of phonetic art; but, 
on the other hand, the exquisite inlay of precious 
stones at the Taj is so esthetically beautiful as in a 
merely architecturai estimate almost to bring it on 
a level with the Grecian masterpiece.” And again 
he writes: “‘Though their value consequently may 
be nearly the same, their forms are so essentially 
different that they hardly look like productions of 
the same art.... Its beauty may not be of the high- 
est class, but in its class it is unsurpassed,”—Fxr- 
eusson, History of Architecture. 


ward to the arched gate between two m 

jestic towers. It must have been near): 

or quite impregnable against the canno 

of Akbar’s time, and should a storming 
column have succeeded in foreing th: 
outer gate and mounting the steep as 

cent, with two turns at right angles, swept 
on all sides by a concentrated fire from 
above, it would have suffered at least an 
unpleasant moment of suspense when 
forced to halt at the foot of this titanic 
portal as at the base of a precipice. Not 

withstanding its formidable appearance, 
it deserves to be considered as a work of 
art from the noble proportions of the two 
octagonal towers and their ornamentation 
of inlaid marble. While there is always 
an element of the quaintly exotic, and to 
our eyes barbaric, in most Hindoo work, 
which necessitates some familiarity with 
it before we can fully enjoy its awsthetic 
qualities, in the great monuments of the 
Mogul epoch, so grand and simple in pro- 
portion, and at the same time so wonder- 
fully elaborate, we recognize certain archi- 
tectural principles already familiar to us. 
This is particularly evident in the great 
citadels which enclose the imperial pal- 
aces, and which, while planned like the 
feudal strongholds of Europe, and with 
quite as much military science, have been 
made more interesting by their external 
decoration. The walls and gateways of 
the Agra fortress were built by Akbar, 
the red stone palace within, resembling 
in style some of the palaces in his desert- 
ed capital at Futtipoor Sikri, was built 
by his son Jehanghir, and the beautiful 
marble palaces, kiosks, pavilions, and 
mosques were the work of Shah Jehan. 
Throughout the entire series of stately 
palaces constructed during the reign of 
this monarch runs a vein of ultra-«&s- 
thetic refinement, showing an evident de- 
sire to make the most of natural advan- 
tages, and a poetic sense of what is beau- 
tiful and fitting, and which could only be 
content with the best. What could be 
more satisfactory and complete than the 
lovely open pavilion crowning one of 
the red stone towers of the fortress at a 
great height from the ground, with brack- 
eted marble columns supporting the eaves, 
inlaid like the Taj, and opening directly 
into an open marble court with fountains? 
There is a charming view of the Taj ris- 
ing beyond a bend of the river from the 
pavilion, and the little court behind com- 
municates by a latticed passage with the 


gallery reserved for the ladies of the 
zenana, overlooking the great en- 
trance court where the emperor was 
accustomed to receive foreign em- 
bassies. 

But in order to arrive at a fair 
understanding of what was accom- 
plished in decorative architecture 
during the reign of Shah Jehan, 
one must take into consideration the 
other monuments of Agra, having be- 
gun with the Taj and the palace. The 
‘*Moti Musjid,” or Pearl Mosque, which 
is seemingly restful from its appear- 
ance of extreme simplicity, artfully con- 
ceals beneath this exterior a great deal 
of studied proportion and elaborate de- 
tail. The broad court, when one enters 
it on a bright day, has the blinding daz- 
zle of a snow-field, for nothing meets the 
eve but marble and the deep blue sky. 
Nothing could exceed the delicacy of color 
and subtle gradations of tint when the 
eye penetrates from the outer glare into 
the depths of shadow behind the arches. 
But, as in the Taj, there is no darkness in 
this shadow, and the details of the inner- 
most wall are clearly visible from across 
the court. A short distance from the 
fortress rise the three great domes of the 
Jumma Musjid or chief mosque of Agra, 
decorated with zigzag bands of white and 
red stone. This also is of Shah Jehan’s 


THE TAJ MAHAL, FROM ACROSS THE JUMNA. 


reign. When we pass on to Delhi, his 
chief capital, we are confronted by anoth- 
er series of imposing buildings, the great 
fortress and the remains of the palaces 
within its enclosure, the great mosque, 
the largest and most stately pile, as a 
whole, among Mohammedan religious edi- 
fices. And further on, at Lahore, we find 
still another capital and another series of 
palaces and mosques. In the hill for- 
tress of Gwalior there is yet another pal- 
ace of Shah Jehan, but a small one, only 
three hundred and twenty feet in length, 
perched, as usual, on the very verge of 
an ‘‘embattled steep.” Many other plea- 
sure-houses might be added to the list, 
for this monarch seems to have taken 
pleasure in distributing himself over a 
vast extent of territory. An approximate 
idea of the prodigious number of artistic 
monuments for which northern India is 
indebted to his splendid extravagance 
may be gained by supposing that Louis 
XIV., for instance, after constructing 
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Versailles and its dependencies, had built 
the Louvre, Luxembourg, and other edi- 
fices of Paris, the work of different archi- 
tectural epochs, had then built himself 
another capital at London, with citadels, 
palaces, cathedrals, and still another at 
Brussels, and Jinked them all together by 
a chain of smaller palaces and occasional 
retreats. Had not death interrupted his 
ambition, he would have built a pendant 
to the Taj across the Jumna, and thrown 
a marble bridge over the river between 
them. 

The most perfect surviving example of 
this epoch, which ranks with the Taj as 
a piece of unparalleled but charming ex- 
travagance, is the part of the palace at 
Delhi called the Dewan-i-Khas, and the 
adjoining apartments, all that remains, 
in fact, of what was once the most exten- 
sive and sumptuous palace in the world. 
According to the only existing plan it was 
more than double the size of the Escurial, 
or, indeed, of any other palace in Europe.* 
It would be useless to refer again to the 
vandalism which destroyed it, as this has 
already been the cause of sufficient repent- 
ance. The verses in Persian characters, 
extolling its charms with the customary 
extravagance of Oriental poets, do not 
exceed the truth. There is not a square 
yard, either of column, arch, or ceiling, 
which is left unadorned with precious 
mosaics and gilding. In some instances 
one has a feeling of disappointment at 
first seeing this far-famed jeweller’s deco- 
ration applied on such an extensive scale. 
When viewed from a distance these deli- 
cate arabesques and flowerlike petals seem 
to soften and temper the blankness of the 
marble, and when closely examined witha 
hand-glass they become interesting again 
from their wonderful delicacy; but when 
seen from a short distance they appear for- 
mal in design and crude in color, like the 
stamped patterns on chintz. In the Delhi 
palace the incrustation of gilding, which 
relieves in places the bluish or opal-tinted 
tones of the marble, seems to harmonize 
and enhance the brighter colors of the 
mosaic, with its frequently recurring flow- 
ers of agate and red carnelian. The sun- 
steeped landscape seen from the windows, 
with the distant Jumna, here a narrower 
stream than at Agra, in its repose and vast 
breadth, is a perfect foil to the lavish 
magnificence within. The charm of these 
Indian palaces may be partly due to the 

* Mogul Art.—FERGusson 
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fact that nowhere is nature shut out, and 
one has no feeling of confinement, as i; 
the palaces of Europe; wherever the ey: 
wanders, across the cool markle of th: 
pavement, to the light between the col 
umns, or through the lace-work of th 
windows, there is always a prospect o 
flowers and tree-tops, of blue water, or a 
hazy rim of encircling hills. 

The ceiling of the Dewan-i-Khas, said 
to have been originally of silver, has been 
recently restored, though not of course 
to its former magnificence; but at pres 
ent it seems somewhat garish in color 
when contrasted with the time-chastened 
decorations below. The walls and gate- 
ways of the citadel enclosing this group 
of palaces are buiit in a style of corre- 
sponding magnificence, but somewhat 
more severe in character, and are still] in 
good repair, with the exception of the 
Cashmere Gate and bastion, the scene of 
one of the most heroic incidents of mod- 
ern history. A short distance from the 
walls stands the Jumma Musjid, which, 
although somewhat lacking internally in 
the good taste and harmony of color and 
arrangement which characterize most 
buildings of the epoch, is unrivalled in 
grandeur of line and in external effect. 
At sunset, when seen from the eastern 
side, a violet silhouette against the glow 
of the sky, nothing could exceed its ele- 
gance of outline, and it has almost the 
illusion of a whole city, with its long ar- 
ray of domes, cupolas, spires, and finials, 
its level line of arcaded cloisters, through 
which the light pierces, giving to the vast 
pile an air of lightness and grace, and, 
dominating all, the two tall minars and 
the great balloon-shaped marble domes. 

Much of the merit of the Agra and 
Delhi mosaics was formerly attributed to 
Austin de Bordeaux and other Europeans 
in the service of Shah Jehan, but few 
patterns have been found, however, which 
can be referred directly to European in- 
spiration, and it is everywhere apparent 
that the Moguls availed themselves of the 
mechanical skill and ingenuity of these 
Western artificers in working out their 
own designs, for instances are rare in 
Italy of workmanship so delicate in exe- 
cution and at the same time so thorough- 
ly subordinate to the general scheme of 
the architect. 

i 

One is usually more or less prepared 

for what awaits him at Delhi and Agra, 
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SCULPTURE AROUND THE DOORWAY OF 
A TEMPLE, MUTTRA (MODERN). 


but when we were advised to stop on the 
way north and see Ahmedabad for the 
first time, we did not expect to have the 
satisfaction of discovering for ourselves, 
as it were, a new type of city, and of be- 
coming accustomed to a new phase of 
Indian art. The guide-books and other 
works which we had studied before leav- 
ing Europe made but little mention of 
this city, and we knew next to nothing 
of the marvels of wood-carving with 
which its streets are lined, and its ornate 
little mosques all built alike of orange- 
hued sandstone, differing only in their 
degree of elaboration; the most striking 
feature of these mosques is their curious 
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blending of modern and Hindoo art, or 
more explicitly speaking, the way in whic! 
the plans of Moslem builders have been 
wrought out and embellished by artisans 


of Hindoo or Jaina race. In this cas 
the marriage of these two elements has 
been a happy one, for the architectural 
results are often remarkable for elegance: 
of form and sculptured detail, and resem- 
ble nothing else in the world. 

While driving about in the town with 
the vague hope of finding some fragments 
of this seductive wood- work, we came 
suddenly upon a sign-board in front of 
an old house bearing the name, in plain 
English, of a New York association of 
decorative artists. Here we found many 
of the most skilful workers of the prov- 
ince engaged on American orders, such 
as chimney-pieces, sideboards, sculptured 
beams, and panels. This establishment 
had been recently inaugurated by Mr. 
Lockwood de Forrest, who has since 
accomplished so much in popularizing 
Indian art, and at that time Anglo- 
India had scarcely awakened to the fact 
that these things were even worthy of 
consideration, either from an artistic or 
a commercial point of view. Mention 
was made in a former article of the gen- 
eral arrangement of these Ahmedabad 
houses, also common in other cities of 
Guzerat and in Bombay. The leading 
features may be again noted as being the 
deeply recessed lower story, forming a 
veranda, and the wooden pillars with 
elaborately wrought consols supporting 
the upper stories or balconies; the whole 
facade is often covered with a wealth of 
carving, painted with tints which are 
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NOTES ON 
rather gaudy when new, but which are 
exquisitely beautiful when half effaced 
and weather-worn. The heads of ele- 
phants and spirited horses, figures of 
dancing - girls, nymphs, and the gods of 
the Hindoo pantheon, are mingled with 
floral scroll-work, or more conventional 
arabesques. The doors of these houses, 
although massive and heavy, both in ap- 
pearance and in actual weight, are often 
exceedingly interesting and of great ar- 
tistic beauty. 

Archzologists and others who have 
written on Indian art have made little 
mention of the domestic and street archi- 
tecture of the country, or have dismissed 
the subject with a few words, confining 
their field of observations to the public 
edifices. One of the very first to appre- 
ciate this phase of indigenous art was a 
well-known English architect, who caused 
a series of large photographs to be made 
of houses, windows, doors, and ornament- 
ed panels for the South Kensington Mu- 
seum, and it is through his endeavors 
that a thoroughly illustrative collection 
has been placed there. Although he has 
lived to see his labors appreciated, he had 
great difficulty at the outset in creating 
an interest, owing to the conservatism of 


certain directors or others in authority, 
who recognized only the art of Greece 
and Rome, stigmatizing everything in 


India as ‘‘Alhambra rot.” Far from 
discriminating intelligently between the 
different schools, or even between the 
good and the bad, they wished to know 
nothing about it, considering from their 
classical stand-point that it could have no 
interest for the world at large. 

In contrast to this somewhat intoler- 
ant spirit, one meets now and then in- 
telligent natives of India who appear to 
have discovered for themselves the in- 
trinsic worth of these things at a time 
when most Europeans were still indiffer- 
ent to them. There used to be a large 
‘Europe Shop” in Ahmedabad, resem- 
bling in the character and variety of its 
merchandise an American country store, 
which was kept by an elderly Parsee, and 
I once had occasion to replace some miss- 
ing article from his extensive stock. The 
old gentleman, with white mustache and 
the mutton-chop whiskers affected by 
Parsees of the old school, wearing the 
regulation tall black cap and white drills, 
was tilted back in his chair, giving orders 
to half-caste clerks and paying little per- 
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CARVED-WOOD BRACKET AND CAPITAL, BOMBAY. 


sonal attentions to the rare customers. 
Some question of mine in regard to the 
antiquities of the neighborhood seemed to 
arouse his interest, and after diving and 
rummaging among a pile of old boxes 
he came out triumphantly with a neat- 
ly bound little volume, a monograph in 
English, describing the principal build- 
ings of mark, and illustrated by photo- 
gravures. He had not only written the 
book, but had made the photographs, hav- 
ing first tried to draw the subjects and 
finding his skill insufficient; and he had 
also travelled over a large part of India 
for the sole purpose of enjoying and 
studying its architectural beauties. I do 
not cite this as being an exceptional case, 
since he belonged to a race remarkable 
for keen intelligence, and among which 
culture is often associated with wealth. 
No transition more abrupt and entire 
could be imagined than that from Alhmed- 
abad to Ajmeer. It is not that one city 
could be considered as exclusively Hin- 
doo and the other as Mohammedan, for 
the former city was in its prime the cap- 
ital of a flourishing sultanate and held 
an incredible number of mosques, while 
the other was at one time a favorite seat 
of the Mogul emperors; but in Ahmeda- 
bad the decorative art of the Hindoos, a 
more cultivated race than their conquer- 
ors, was able to hold its own, and there 
is no trace in the carved house fronts of 
Arabic influence, and but little even in 
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the mosques, which were profusely sculp- 
tured in the Jaina style; there are few 
if any of the dentilated arches which 
abound in Rajpootana, and a white wall 
is a rarity among the richly colored but 
somewhat sombre-toned houses which line 
the streets. Should one go directly from 
this city to Ajmeer, the difference will 
seem as striking, for instance, as that 
which exists between Amsterdam and 
Capri, and would seem to be the work of 
a widely different race. There everything 
is white, there is no carved wood, and 
the street architecture resembles that of 
the neighboring cities of Rajpootana, of 
which Ajmeer was once an important 
capital. Most of the town is more or less 
modern, and while its white aspect recalls 


ed with another type, the outcome of 
different art instinct. The tall wood 
houses, as elaborately carved and decy 
rated as those of Guzerat, display many o 
the geometrical patterns used by the west 
ern Arabs, and at Mooltan and in Seind 
Persian influence begins to appear, and 
many other variations exist in which 
these leading elements are combined in 
different proportions. 

¥¥. 

A lingering doubt still exists as to the 
possibility of completing or even begin 
ning an art education outside of Europe, 
and a travelled American was recently 
heard to ask whether it was yet practi 
cable in the United States. It might fur- 
nish such doubters with food for 
reflection could they visit one or 
two of the art schools of India 
and see with what success the ex- 
periment of initiating the native 
into the mysteries of the paint- 
er’s craft,from a European stand- 
point, has been crowned thus far. 
In the life class at the School of 
Arts in Bombay we found the 
students working in various me- 
diums from a costumed model, 
one of the characteristic street 
types of the bazar. Hindoo and 
Moslem, irrespective of caste dis- 
tinctions, met on neutral ground, 
and the class itself would have 
made an interesting subject for a 
painter. Some of the workers 
wore the conventional dress of 
their race or order, and others the 
semi-European garb now preva- 
lent. There was a fair sprinkling 








WINDOW OF QUEEN’S MOSQUE, AHMEDABAD. 


in a measure the appearance of a Moorish 
city, nothing could offer more contrast to 
the blank walls of the Moors than the 
brightness and gayety of its bazars, made 
attractive by innumerable arched win- 
dows, balconies, and colored awnings. 
At Lahore and Amritsar we are confront- 





of scarlet turbans and black vel- 
vet caps, and a young Parsee 
girl, clothed in the classical, 
clinging drapery of her race, was 
making what would be consid- 
ered anywhere a very plucky 
ébauche in black and white. 
The director of this institution, 
Mr. Griffiths, is an artist of rare 
ability, and to him is due the 
credit of inaugurating a school 
of industrial art with the object of im- 
proving the quality and raising the stand- 
ard of these various Indian handicrafts, 
and which is now one of the most inter- 
esting features of this institution. Like 
most innovators, he at first found diffi- 
culty in securing the co-operation of the 





government in developing his plan, 
and it was not until he had obtained 
the interest and practical assistance 
of Lord Reay that the matter was 
brought to a successful issue. This 
section of the School of Arts is now 
called the ‘‘ Reay Art Workshops,” 


and it was opened in 1891 with a 
staff of eighty artisans. The long 
building where these ateliers are lo- 
cated, built in unpretending and eco- 
nomical fashion, resembles a weav- 
ing-shed, but is well lighted and quite 
sufficient for the modest needs of the 
workers; the rooms have earthen 
floors, and only one, where finished 
products are exhibited, has any pre- 
tensions to decorative effect. In- 
struction is given in gold and silver 
chasing, enamelling on metals, en- 
graving, and repoussé-work, wood- 
carving, ornamental copper and brass 
work, and iron-work; also carpet- 
weaving. Each workshop is pre- 
sided over by a master-craftsman, 
assisted by a number of apprentices. 
The system of apprenticeship has been 
found necessary in order that the students 
may not be enticed away by the prospect of 
higher wages before their course of study 
is completed. Much attention is being 
given to ornamental metal-work, and the 
efforts thus directed will, it is hoped, re- 
sult in domestic iron-work of a more ar- 
tistic character than is found in the more 
modern native houses of Bombay, and 
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IN THE COURT OF THE PALACE OF THE SETHS, 
AJMEER. 


more on a par with that which still sur- 
vives in Ahmedabad and other older cities 
which have not yet begun to substitute 
the cheaper machine-made work of Eu- 
rope. The ornamental metal-work of the 
great Victoria Terminus* at Bombay was 
made at the School of Arts, and far more 
cheaply than it could have been imported 


* The station of the Great Indian Peninsula Rail- 
road. 
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STONE BRACKETS AT MUTTRA. 


from Europe. This station is one of the 
most imposing modern buildings in In- 
dia, and although somewhat florid in its 
external ornamentation, is agreeable and 
harmonious in effect, as well as sumptu- 
ous in material and finish. In the de- 
partment of wood-carving at the Reay 
workshops there are many examples of 
the application of elaborate decorative 
designs to art furniture, screens, punkah 
frames, and other household articles; the 
workmen are encouraged to employ their 
own tools rather than those imported 
from Europe, so that when they leave the 
school they may be better able to turn 
their hands to any work which may come 
in their way without being dependent 
on foreign aids. In another room a few 
carpets were being woven on _ vertical 
frames from fragments of ancient Persian 
carpets of great beauty, and these models 
were followed far more carefully, both in 
design and quality of color, than in the 
more extensive workshops of the north, 
whether located in government jails or 
in private factories, from which the great 
warehouses of London and Paris are sup- 
plied. The metal-work produced here 
impressed me as being more artistic than 
that which is usually offered to the cas- 
ual tourist in the shops, or by itinerant 
venders, particularly those partially en- 
amelled or engraved. A most praise- 
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worthy feature of this institution is t) 
economical way in which such resul 
are obtained, as if every rupee had be: 
laid out to the best advantage. The May 
School of Arts at Lahore is one of th: 
most thriving and practically useful e 
dowments of this kind to be found any 
where. . 
In the minds of the majority of people 
Lahore, like Thule, belongs to the fan 
tastic realm of opera, and whenever thx 
name comes up, the practical man at 
once mentally consigns it to the vague 
limbo of theatrical geography. Remote 
from the sea, and within a day’s journey 
of the treacherous Afghan, travellers with 
round-the-world Cook’s tickets seldom in 
clude it in their itineraries. In spite of 
this crushing indifference of the world in 
general, Lahore has gone bravely on and 
built for itself an Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
and an Art Museum, in both of which it 
has dared to be original, and which de- 
serve to be more widely known as mod- 
els in their way. In place of the custom- 
ary Renaissance palace or Greek temple 
we find an edifice which seems to embody 
in its internal architecture and adornment 
the principles which govern the conduct 
of the school, the encouragement and 
amelioration of native art. This institu- 
tion was first proposed in 1873-4 as a me- 
morial to Lord Mayo, a former Viceroy, 
and it was then decided that it should 
have a distinctly Oriental character. Mr. 
J. Lockwood Kipling was induced to go 
to Lahore, in order to take charge of the 
new undertaking, in 1875. Mr. Kipling’s 
fitness for the task, and his success in 
bringing it to completion, was owing as 
much to his previous training and pro- 
fessional experience in various directions 
as to his keen appreciation of Indian art 
in general, for it has usually been con- 
ceded that a good ‘all-round man”’ has 
the advantage of a specialist in such an 
undertaking. He had previously identi- 
fied himself with what might be termed 
the new art movement in Bombay by his 
work on the stately series of municipal 
and government buildings, the Veneto- 
Gothic palaces, im the new quarter, which 
offer such a grateful contrast to the stuc- 
coed and yellow-washed classical temples 
of an earlier date, many of which unfor- 
tunately still survive. There were many 
obstacles in his way at the outset, as well 
as deeply rooted prejudices to counteract, 
and much study of the ground was ne- 
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essary before he could carry out the very 
‘\bvious and simple notion that since In- 

lia is heir to a distinctive and naturally 

lescended style of art, some effort should 

be made to preserve it, and to collect and 

perpetuate its best traditions. To con- 

jnue in his own words: ‘‘ he was hamper- 

ed by two or three influences: first, the 

excellent English administrators, who had 

never seriously thought about art at all, 

but who expected the latest kind of Euro- 

pean improvements on the subject; and 

secondly, the natives themselves, who 
were very reluctant to believe that it was 
worth while to study and draw buildings 
which they had been indifferent to all 

their lives; they also expected something 
brand-new from England.” After some 
tentative experiments he established a 
nucleus of students and craftsmen, from 
which the school grew to its present im- 
portance. Since Mr. Kipling’s retirement 
the school has been under the direction 
of Mr. F. H. Andrews, and the work is 
being carried on quite in accordance with 
the views of its founder. All the assist- 
ant masters with the exception of Mr. 
David are natives of the Punjaub, and 
the course of study comprises modelling 
and moulding in plaster, architecture and 
wood-carving, engineering, geometry and 
mensuration, drawing and design. There 
are no fees for instruction, and the stu- 
dents are further encouraged by various 
stipends and scholarships. Some of the 
more advanced students have already 
been sent out to introduce the system into 
the schools of the northwest provinces. 
An annual art exhibition is held here, 
and artisans from remote parts of the 
province send in their contributions. 

At the epoch of my visit to Lahore, in 
93, the last exhibition had just been closed, 
but many of the unsold articles still re- 
mained in the show-rooms, and I was par- 
ticularly impressed by the beautiful re- 
productions and fac-similes of carved door- 
ways and oriel- windows in dark wood, 
or in fragrant ‘‘ deodar” (a light - colored 
Himalayan cedar), which were offered at 
prices incredibly low. There were also 
marvellous screens with frames inlaid 
with ivory or brass, and deodar panels 
filled in with delicate geometrical lattice- 
work almost microscopic in minuteness of 
detail. Nothing of inferior quality seem- 
ed to have found a place here, and the 
examples of ivory inlaying, lacquer and 
metal work, were all of excellent and 
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thorough workmanship. It was one of 
the founder's chief objects to furnish pro- 
vincial artisans who have no shops or 
studios, and no way of reaching the pub- 
lic, with a place to show their works, and 
thus to “link up the bazar with the 
school.” But in spite of his efforts and 
those of his successor, the greater part of 
the students look to government service 
rather than to handicrafts for a future. 
The best of them are generally sons of 
carpenters, goldsmiths, blacksmiths, and 
the like, who have a hereditary aptitude 
for design, which men of other castes co 
not possess. As an instance of the way 
in which the materials at hand were util- 
ized, Mr. Kipling found that under the 
apparent haphazard method of working 
which Indian wood-carvers follow, there 
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was a definite system of teaching, and the 
boys in the shops improved their spare 
moments by copying certain set patterns. 
These models were collected and careful- 
ly codified, and some ofthe fine old ex- 
amples of wood-work of the best period, 
called *‘ Akbari,” being of the time of Ak- 
bar, were added to them, and all were 
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VISTA IN THE NEW ART MUSEUM, LAHORE, 


found to be of great use in elementary 
teaching. In this way also the details of 
the fresco-painting in the mosque of Vazir 
Khan were utilized as a copy-book, but at 
the same time the students were made to 
exercise their inventive faculties in at- 
tempting original designs, and to develop 
their inborn instinct for harmony of col- 
or, in which, when left to themselves, they 
seldom go wrong. Instances of the ap- 
plication of this latent but hitherto un- 
trained talent to practical uses have al- 
ready begun to multiply, and the superb 
decoration of the Queen’s new banquet- 
ing-hall at Osborne, by Bhai Khan Singh 
(an assistant master), shows what can be 
accomplished under such favorable con- 
ditions. In the atelier of sculpture at the 
school were examples of unfinished but 
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promising work, and among the studi: 
from life, hung on the walls of th 
painting-class, are a few heads of Sik] 
and other local types, notably those b 
Munshi Sher Muhammad, now an i; 
structor, to whose ability and taste muc}, 
of the decorative work in the new art 
museum is also due. These heads ar 
painted in a straightforward and vigo: 
ous way which would have commanded 
respect in any Paris atelier ten years 
ago. If these clever exotics have not 
yet caught on to the most recent fash- 
ion of expressing the ‘‘ soul of things ” 
by a more emblematic mode of treat- 
ment, the theory of valuation, in short, 
and ignorant of the joyous reaction 
which has taken place, are still strug- 
gling to render what their eyes see, it 
is only because the last art wave set 
in motion by the pioneers of the new 
movement has turned its course west- 
ward, leaving them still groping for 
more light. 

In the museum adjoining the school 
are several examples of early Hindoo 
sculpture showing unmistakable evi- 
dence of Greek influence, and it would 
be easy to believe that their authors had 
labored in the shadow of the Acropolis. 
The Jeypore School of Arts is up to the 
present moment the only one which 
flourishes in a native state, and al- 
though much of the work produced 
there seems to aim rather at achieving 
commercial excellence than at improv- 
ing the character of industrial art, 
some of its pupils have distinguished 
themselves by good architectural and 
decorative work. The results of the 

growing interest in local art are every- 
where apparent, not only in the larger 
cities, which might be called relatively art 
centres, such as Calcutta, Bombay, Ma- 
dras, or Lahore, but in many of the small- 
er cities as well. In the town of Muttra 
alone there are several noteworthy public 
buildings, like the ‘* Hardinge Gate,” giv- 
ing access to one of the principal bazars, 
of noble proportions, and built of the pale 
clay-colored stone of the country, which 
is admirable material for the delicate and 
sharply cut work of Hindoo sculptors. 
There is also a small museum on the out- 
skirts of the city,which, although not im- 
posing in size, is remarkable for its ex- 
quisite workmanship. Wherever a blank 
outer wall occurs it has been made inter- 
esting down to the ground by dividing 
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the lower spaces into arched panels and 
by earving on these centres masses of 
fruit or flowers, vigorously treated, and 
with only a slight degree of convention- 
alization. At Jeypore there is a fine 
modern palace in the park, and one at 
Baroda, recently built, with a large hall 
adorned with balconies of ancient carved 
wood-work. The palace of the Seths, at 
Ajmeer, is one of the most attractive mod- 
ern instances of elaborate decoration. 
The facade of this palace, fronting one of 
the principal streets, is completely cov- 
ered by tiers of projecting windows, of 
varying design, in which white alternates 
with brown stone, all remarkable for 
breadth and delicacy of treatment, and 
the whole pile is wonderfully light and 
airy in effect, while the principal court- 


yard within has some admirable oriel- 
windows, and the intervening wall spaces 
show much originality in their decora- 
tion. There may yet be a decade or two 
more during which we may hope to see 
other palaces and public buildings erect- 
ed of the fantastic and graceful architec- 
ture which admits of such varied combi- 
nations, before the utilitarian spirit shall 
have substituted for them blocks of stone 
and sheds of corrugated iron. It is even 
possible, as an Englishman has written, 
that some future municipal engineer may 
find it necessary to widen the streets of 
Lahore and set them straight with a 
plumb-line. Nothing can check the 
steady growth of these improvements; 
and their triumphant excuse for being 
ugly is that they are cheap. 


HEARTS INSURGENT.* 


BY THOMAS HARDY. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


N the afternoon Sue and the other peo- 
ple bustling about Kennetbridge fair 
could hear singing inside the placarded 
hoarding further down the street. Those 
who peeped through the opening saw 
a crowd of persons in broadcloth, with 
hymn-books in their hands, standing 
round the excavations for the new chapel 
walls. Arabella Cartlett and her weeds 
stood among them. She had a clear, 
powerful voice, which could be distinctly 
heard with the rest, rising and falling to 
the tune, her inflated bosom being also 
distinctly seen doing likewise. 

It was two hours later on the same day 
that Anny and Mrs. Cartlett, having had 
tea at the temperance hotel, started on 
their return journey across the high and 
open country which stretches between 
Kennetbridge and Alfredston. Arabella 
was in a thoughtful mood; but her 
thoughts were not of the new chapel, as 
Anny at first surmised. 

‘* No—it is something else,” at last said 
Arabella, sullenly. ‘‘ I came here to-day 
never thinking of anybody but poor Cart- 
lett, or of anything but spreading the 
Gospel by means of this new tabernacle 
they’ve begun this afternoon. But some- 
thing has happened to turn my mind an- 
other way quite. Anny, I’ve heard of 
un again, and I’ve seen her!” 


*“ Who?” 

‘*T’ve heard of Jude, and I’ve seen his 
cousin. And ever since, do what I will, 
and though I sung the hymns wi’ all my 
strength, I have not been able to help 
thinking about ’n; which I've no right to 
do as a chapel member.” 

‘*Can’t ye fix your mind upon what 
was said by the earnest preacher to-day, 
and try to get rid of your wandering fan- 
cies that way?” 

“TI do. But my wicked heart will 
ramble off in spite of myself.” 

** Well—I know what it is to have a 
wanton mind o’ my own, too! If you 
on’y knew what I do think sometimes 
quite against my wishes!” (Anny, too, 
had grown rather serious of late, her 
lover having jilted her.) 

‘What shall I do about it?” urged 
Arabella, morbidly. 

‘**You could take a lock of your late- 
lost husband's hair, and have it made into 
a mourning-brooch, and look at it every 
hour of the day.” 

‘*T haven’t a morsel!—and if I had, 
*twould be no good.... After all that’s 
said about the comforts of this religion, 
I wish I had Jude back again!” 

‘You must fight valiant against the 
feeling, since he’s to be another's. And 
I’ve heard that another good thing for 
it, when it afflicts volupshious widows, is 
to go to your husband’s grave in the 
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dusk of evening and stand a long while 
a-bowed down.” 

**Pooh! I know as well as you what 
I must do; only I don’t do it!” 

They drove in silence along the straight 
road till they were within the horizon of 
Marygreen, which lay not far to the left 
of their route. They came to the junc- 
tion of the highway: and the cross-lane 
leading to that village, whose church 
tower could be seen athwart the hollow. 
When they got yet further on, and were 
passing the lonely house in which Ara- 
bella and Jude had lived during the first 
months of their marriage, and where the 
pig-killing had taken place, she could con- 
trol herself no longer. 

‘** He’s more mine than hers!” she burst 
out. ‘‘ What right has she to him, I 
should like to know? They haven’t mar- 
ried yet, because his health has been bad 
foralong time. But they will; for he'll 
get well enough, never fear; his consti- 
tution is as sound asa bell. Id take him 
from her if I could!” 

‘* Fie, Arabella! And your husband 
only a month gone! Pray against it!” 

‘* Be hanged if Ido! Feelings are feel- 
ings! I won’t be a creeping hypocrite 
any longer—so there!” 

Arabella had hastily drawn from her 
pocket a bundle of tracts, which she had 
brought with her to distribute at the fair, 
and of which she had given away several. 
As she spoke she flung the whole remain- 
der of the packet into the hedge. ‘‘ I’ve 
tried that sort o’ physic, and have failed 
wi’ it. I must be as I was born!” 

‘*Hush! You be excited, dear! Now 
you come along home quiet, and have a 
cup o’ tea, and don’t let us talk about un 
no more. We won't come out this road 
again, as it leads to where he is, because 
it inflames ’ee so. You'll be all right 
again soon.” 

Arabella did calm herself down by de- 
grees, and they crossed the Ridgeway. 
When they began to descend the long 
straight hill, they saw plodding along in 
front of them an elderly man of spare 
stature and thoughtful gait. In his hand 
he carried a basket; and there was a touch 
of slovenliness in his attire, together with 
that indefinable something in his whole 
appearance which suggested one who was 
his own housekeeper, purveyor, confidant, 
and friend, through possessing nobody 
else at all in the world to act in those 
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capacities for him. The remainder of the 












journey was down hill, and guessing him 
to be going to Alfredston, they offered 
him a lift, which he accepted. 

Arabella looked at him, and looked 
again, till at length she spoke: ‘If I don’t 
mistake, I am talking to Mr. Phillotson’”” 

The wayfarer faced round and regard 
ed her in turn. ‘‘ Yes, my name is Phil- 
lotson,” he said. ‘‘ But I don’t recognize 
you, ma’am.” 

‘*T remember you well enough when 
you used to be schoolmaster out at Mary 
green, and I one of your scholars. I used 
to walk up there from Cresscombe every 
day, because we had only a mistress down 
at our place, and you taught better. But 
you wouldn’t remember me as I should 
you. Arabella Donn.” 

He shook his head. ‘‘No,” he said, 
politely, ‘‘I don’t recall the name. And 
I should hardly recognize in your present 
portly self the slim school-child no doubt 
you were then.” 

‘** Well, I always had plenty of flesh on 
my bones. However, I am staying down 
here with some friends at present. You 
know, I suppose, who I married?” 

“ec No.” 

‘Jude Fawley, also a scholar of yours 
—at least a night scholar—for some little 
time, I think? And known to you after- 
wards, if I am not mistaken.” 

‘*Dear me, dear me!” said Phillotson, 
starting out of his stiffness. ‘‘ You Faw- 
ley’s wife? To be sure—he had a wife. 
And he, I understood—” 

‘* Divorced her—as you did yours—per- 
haps for better reasons.” 

‘* Indeed ?” 

‘* Well—he med have been right in do- 
ing it—right for both; for I soon married 
again, and all went pretty straight till my 
husband died lately. But you—you were 
decidedly wrong.” 

‘*No,” said Philiotson, with sudden tes- 
tiness. ‘‘I would rather not talk of this, 
but—I am convinced I did only what was 
right and just and moral. I have suf 
fered for my act and opinions, but I hold 
to them, though her loss was a loss to me 
in more ways than one.” 

‘You lost -your school and good in- 
come through her, did you not?” 

**I don’t care to talk of it. I have re- 
cently come back here—to Marygreen, I 
mean.” 

‘“You are keeping the school there 
again, just as formerly?” 

He could be reserved no longer under 
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the pressure of a sadness that would out. 
“T am,” he replied. ‘‘It was a small 
thing to return to, after my move up- 
wards and my long-indulged hopes—a re- 
turning to zero, with all its humiliations. 
But I liked the seclusion of the place, 
and the vicar had known me before what 
was called my eccentric conduct towards 
my wife had cast doubts upon my reputa- 
tion; so he accepted me when the place 
was vacant, which strangers hesitated to 
do. However, although I take fifty 
pounds a year here, after taking nearly 
two hundred elsewhere, I prefer to do it 
to running the risk of having my old do- 
mestie experiences raked up against me, 
as I might if I tried to make a move.” 

‘Right you are. A contented mind is 
a continual feast. She has done no bet- 
ter.” 

‘*She is not doing well, you mean?” 

‘‘T met her by accident at Kennetbridge 
this very day, and she is anything but 
thriving. Her cousin is ill, who used to 
help her, I suppose. You made a fool of 
a mistake about her, I tell ’ee again, and 
the harm you did yourself by dirting your 
own nest serves you right, excusing the 
liberty.” 

‘* How?” 

‘*She was innocent. 
ed so I don’t say.” 

‘* But—nonsense! 
defend the case!” 

‘*That was because they didn’t care to. 
She was quite innocent of what obtained 
you your freedom at the time you ob- 
tained it. I saw her just afterwards, and 
proved it to myself completely by talking 
to her.” 

Phillotson grasped the edge of the 
spring-cart, and appeared to be much 
stressed and worried by the information. 
‘‘S$till—she wanted to go,” he said. 

“Yes; but you shouldn’t have let her. 
That’s the only way with these fanci- 
ful women that chaw high, innocent or 
guilty. She'd have come round in time. 
We all do. Custom does it. It’s all the 
same in the end. However, I think she’s 
fond of her cousin still—whatever he med 
be of her.” 

They had now reached the low levels 
bordering Alfredston, and passing through 
the outskirts, approached a mill, to which 
Phillotson said his errand led him; where- 
upon they drew up, and he alighted, bid- 
ding them good-night in a preoccupied 
mood. 


That she remain- 


They did not even 
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In the mean time Sue, though remark- 
ably successful in her extemporized busi- 
ness at Kennetbridge fair, had lost the 
temporary brightness which had begun 
to sit upon her sadness on account of that 
success. When all her ‘‘Christminster” 
cakes had been disposed of, she took upon 
her arm the empty basket and the cloth 
which had covered the standing she had 
hired, and giving the other things to the 
boy, left the street. They followed a lane 
to a distance of half a mile, till they came 
to some old dun-tiled cottages, with gar- 
dens and fruit trees. Into one of these 
they entered, by lifting the latch, without 
knocking, and were at once in the general 
living-room. Here they greeted Jude, 
who was sitting in an arm-chair, the in- 
creased delicacy of his normally delicate 
features and the childishly expectant look 
in his eyes being alone sufficient to show 
that he had been passing through a se- 
vere illness. 

‘*What—you have sold them all?” he 
said, a gleam of interest lighting up his 
face. 

‘Yes. Arcades, gables, east windows, 
and all.” Sue told him the pecuniary re- 
sults, and then hesitated. At last, when 
the boy was gone to get his tea, she in- 
formed him of the unexpected meeting 
with Arabella, and the latter’s widow- 
hood. 

Jude was discomposed. ‘‘ What—is she 
living here?” he said. 

‘No; at Alfredston,” said Sue. Jude's 
countenance remained clouded. ‘I 
thought I had better tell you,” she con- 
tinued. 

*Yes.... Dear me! Arabella not in 
the depths of London, but down here! It 
is only a little over a dozen miles across 
the country to Alfredston. What is she 
doing there?” 

Sue told him all she knew. ‘‘She has 
taken to chapel-going,” Sue added, “‘ and 
talks accordingly.” 

‘* Well,” said Jude, ‘‘ perhaps it is for 
the best that we have almost decided to 
move on. I feel much better to-day, 
and shall be well enough to leave in a 
week or two. Then Mrs. Edlin can go 
home again. Will you keep near me, 
Sue, when I get all right, or will you 
leave me?” 

‘* You know I sha’n’t leave you!” 

He looked into her eyes. ‘‘ You are my 
Ruth,” he murmured. ‘‘‘ Whither thou 
goest, I will go; and where thou lodgest, I 
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will lodge: thy people shall be my people, 
and thy God my God.’” 

‘*Where do you think to go to?” she 
asked, a tearfulness in her tones. 

Then Jude confessed what was in his 
mind. He said it would surprise her, per- 
haps, after his having resolutely avoided 
all the old places for so long. But one 
thing and another had made him think a 
great deal of Christminster lately, and if 
she didn’t mind, he would like to go back 
there. Why should they care if they 
were known? It was over-sensitive of 
them to mind so much. They could go 
on selling cakes there, for that matter, if 
he couldn't work. He had no sense of 
shame at mere poverty; and perhaps he 
would be as strong as ever soon, and able 
to set up stone-cutting for himself there. 

‘*Why should you care so much for 
Christminster?” she said, pensively. 
‘‘Christminster cares nothing for you, 
poor dear!” 

‘*Well, Ido. I can’t helpit. I love 
the place—although I know how it hates 
all men like me—the so-called self-taught 
—and how it scorns our labored acquisi- 
tions, when it should be the first to re- 
spect them! Nevertheless, it is the centre 
of the universe to me, because of my ear- 
ly dream; and nothing can alter it. I 
should like to go back to live there—per- 
haps to die there. In two or three weeks 
I might, I think. It will then be June, 
and I should like to be there by a particu- 
lar day.” 

His hope that he was recovering proved 
so far well grounded that in three weeks 
they had arrived in the city of many 
memories; were actually treading its pave- 
ments, receiving the reflection of the sun- 
shine from its abraded walls. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


On their arrival the station was lively 
with straw-hatted young men welcoming 
young girls, who bore a remarkable fam- 
ily likeness to their welcomers, and who 
were dressed up in the brightest and light- 
est of raiment. 

‘“The place seems gay,” said Sue. 
‘‘Why—it is Remembrance day !—Jude 
—how sly of you!—you came to-day on 
purpose !”” 

‘* Yes,” said Jude, quietly, as he took 
the small child in his arms, and told the 
boy to keep close tothem. ‘‘I thought we 
might as well come to-day as on any other.” 

‘* But I am afraid it will depress you,” 


she said, looking anxiously at him. up 
and down. 

‘* Oh, I mustn’t let it interfere with ou, 
business; and we have a good deal to do 
before we shall be settled here. The firsi 
thing is lodgings for you and the cljj| 
dren. I can stay anywhere.” 

Having left their luggage and his tools 
at the station, they proceeded on foot up 
the familiar street, the holiday people al! 
drifting in the same direction. Reaching 
the Fourways, they were about to turn 
off to where accommodation was likely 
to be found, when, looking at the clock 
and the hurrying crowd, Jude said: ‘‘ Let 
us go and see the procession, and never 
mind the lodgings just now. We can get 
them afterwards.” 

‘*Oughtn’t we to get a house over our 
heads first?” she asked. 

But his soul seemed full of the anni 
versary, and together they went down 
Chief Street, the little orphan child in 
Jude’s arms, and Arabella’s boy walking 
thoughtfully beside Sue. Crowds of pret- 
ty sisters in airy costumes, and meekly 
ignorant parents, who had known no co!- 
lege in their youth, were under convoy 
in the same direction by brothers and 
sons, bearing the opinion written large on 
them that no properly qualified human 
beings had lived on earth till they came 
to grace it now. 

‘*My failure is reflected on me by ev- 
ery one of those young fellows,” said 
Jude. *‘ Alesson on presumption is await- 
ing me to-day. Humiliation day for 
me.... If you, my dear cousin, hadn't 
come to my rescue, I should have gone to 
the dogs with despair.” 

She saw from his face that he was get- 
ting into one of his tempestuous, self-har- 
rowing moods. ‘It would have been 
better if we had gone at once about our 
own affairs, dear,” sheanswered. ‘‘I am 
sure this sight will awaken old sorrows in 
you, and do no good.” 

‘* Well—we are near; we will see it 
now,” said he. 

They turned in on the left by the 
church with the Italian porch, whose 
helical columns were heavily draped with 
creepers, and pursued the lane till there 
arose on Jude’s sight the circular theatre 
with that well-known lantern above it, 
which stood in his mind as the sad sym- 
bol of his abandoned hopes; for it was 
from that outlook that he had finally sur- 
veyed the City of Colleges on the after- 








noon of his great meditation, which con- 
vinced him at last of the futility of his 
attempt to be a son of the University. 

To-day, in the open space stretching be- 
tween this building and the nearest col- 
lege, stood a crowd of expectant people. 
A passage was kept clear through their 
midst by two barriers of timber, extend- 
ing from the door of the college to the 
door of the large building between it and 
the theatre. 

‘* Here is the place—they are just going 
to pass!” eried Jude. And pushing his 
way to the front, he took up a position 
close to the barrier, still hugging the 
younger child in his arms, while Sue and 
the other kept immediately behind him. 
The crowd filled in at their back, and fell 
to talking, joking, and laughing, as car- 
riage after carriage drew up at the lower 
door of the college, and solemn figures in 
blood-red robes began to alight. The sky 
had grown overcast and livid, and thun- 
der rumbled now and then. 

‘‘ Father Time” shuddered. ‘‘Itseems 
like the Judgment day!” he whispered. 

‘They are only learned Doctors,” said 
Sue. 

While they waited big drops of rain 
fell on their heads and shoulders, and the 
delay grew tedious. Sue again wished 
not to stay. 

‘‘They won't be long now,” said Jude. 

But the procession did not come forth, 
and somebody in the crowd, to pass the 
time, looked at the facade of the college, 
and said he wondered what was meant by 
the Latin inscription in its midst. Jude, 
who stood near the inquirer, explained it, 
and finding that the people all round him 
were listening with interest, went on to 
describe the carving of the frieze (which 
he had studied years before), and to crit- 
icise some details of masonry in other 
college fronts about the city. 

The idle crowd, including the two po- 
licemen at the doors, stared like the Lyc- 
aonians at Paul of Tarsus, for Jude was 
apt to get too enthusiastic over any sub- 
ject in hand, and they seemed to wonder 
how the stranger should know more about 
the buildings of their town than they 
themselves did, till one of them said: 
“Why, I know that man; he used to 
work here years ago—Jude Fawley, that’s 
his name! Don’t you mind, he used to 
be nicknamed Tutor of St. Slums—d’ye 
mind—because he aimed at that line o’ 
business. He’s married, I suppose, then, 
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and that’s his child he’s carrying. Tay- 
lor would know him, as he knows every- 
body.” 

The speaker was a man named Jack 
Stagg, with whom Jude had formerly 
worked in repairing the college mason- 
ries. Tinker Taylor was seen to be stand- 
ing near. Having his attention called, 
the latter cried across the barriers to Jude, 
‘You've honored us by coming back 
again, my friend?” 

Jude nodded. 

‘* An’ you don’t seem to have done any 
great things for yerself by going away?” 

Jude assented to this also. 

‘* Except found more mouths to fill.” 
This came in a new voice, and Jude recog- 
nized its owner to be Uncle Joe, another 
mason whom he had known. 

Jude replied good-humoredly that he 
could not dispute it; and from remark to 
remark something like a general conver- 
sation arose between him and the crowd 
of idlers, during which Tinker Taylor 
asked Jude if he remembered the Apos- 
tle’s Creed in Latin still, and the night of 
the challenge in the public-house. 

“But Fortune didn’t lie that way?” 
threw in Joe. ‘‘Yer powers wasn’t 
enough to carry ’ee through?” 

‘Don’t answer them any more,” en- 
treated Sue. 

“*T don’t think I like Christminster,” 
murmured little Jude, mournfully. 

But finding himself the centre of ecuri- 
osity, quizzing, and comment, Jude was 
not inclined to shrink from open declara- 
tions of what he had no great reason to 
be ashamed of, and in a little while was 
stimulated to say, in a loud voice, to the 
listening throng generally: ‘* It is a diffi- 
cult question, my friends, for any young 
man—that question I had to grapple with, 
and which thousands are weighing at the 
present moment in these uprising times— 
whether to follow uncritically the track 
he finds himself in, without considering 
his aptness for it, or to consider what his 
aptness or bent may be, and reshape his 
course accordingly. I tried to do the lat- 
ter, and I failed. But I don’t admit that 
my failure proved my view to be a wrong 
one, or that my success would have made 
it a right one, though that’s how we ap- 
praise such attempts nowadays—I mean, 
not by their essential soundness, but by 
their accidental outcomes. If I had end- 
ed by becoming like one of these gentle- 
men in red and black that we saw drop- 
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ping in here by now, everybody would 
have said, ‘See how wise that young man 
was to follow the bent of his nature!’ But 
having ended no better than I began, they 
say, ‘See what a fool that fellow was in 
following a freak of his fancy!’ when 
they ought to say, with the preacher, 
‘Time and chance happeneth to all.’ 
However, it was my poverty and not 
my will that consented to be beaten. It 
takes two or three generations to do what 
I tried to do in one; and my impulses— 
affections—vices perhaps they should be 
called—were too strong not to hamper a 
man without advantages, who should be 
as cold-blooded as a fish and as selfish as 
a pig to have a really good chance. You 
may ridicule me—I am quite willing that 
you should—I am a fit subject, no doubt. 
But I think if you knew what I have gone 
through these last few years, you would 
rather pity me. And if they knew ”—he 
nodded towards the college at which the 
Dons were severally arriving—‘‘ I think 
they would do the same.” 

** He do look ill and worn out, it is true,” 
said a woman. 

‘*T may do some good before I am dead 
—-be a sort of success as a frightful ex- 
ample of what not to do, and so illustrate 
amoral story,” continued Jude, beginning 
to grow bitter, though he had opened se- 
renely enough. ‘‘I was perhaps, after 
all, a paltry victim to the spirit of men- 
tal and social restlessness, that makes so 
many unhappy in these days.” 

** Don’t tell them that,” whispered Sue, 
with tears in her eyes at perceiving Jude’s 
state of mind. ‘‘You weren't that. You 
struggled nobly to acquire knowledge, and 
only the meanest souls in the world would 
blame you.” 

Jude shifted the child into a more easy 
position on his arm, and concluded: ‘‘ And 
what I appear—a sick and poor man—is 
not the worst of me. I am in a chaos of 
principles, groping in the dark, acting by 
instinct, and not afterexample. Eight or 
nine years ago, when I came here first, I 
had a neat stcck of fixed opinions, but 
they drop away one by one; and the fur- 
ther I get, the less sure I am. I doubt if 
Iam even a Christian, and have anything 
more for my present rule of life than fol- 
lowing inclinations which do me and no- 
body else any harm, and actually give 
pleasure to those I love best. There, 
gentlemen, since you wanted to know 
how I was getting on, I have told you. 


Much good may it do you! I cannot ex. 
plain further here. I perceive there js 
something wrong somewhere in our socia] 
formulas; what it is can only be discoy- 
ered by men or women with greater insig)t 
than mine—if, indeed, they ever discover 
it—at least in our time. ‘For who know 
eth what is good for man in this life? and 
who can tell a man what shall be after 
him under the sun?’”’ 

‘* Hear, hear!” said the populace. 

“Well preached!” said Tinker Taylor. 
And privately to his neighbors: ‘‘ Why, 
one of them jobbing pa’sons swarming 
about here, that takes the services when 
our head pa’sons want a holiday, wouldn't 
ha’ discoursed it for less than a guinea 
down. Hey? I'll take my oath not one 
would. And then he must have had it 
wrote down for’n. And this only a work- 
ing-man.” 

As a sort of objective commentary on 
Jude’s remarks there drove up at this mo 
ment a cab, whose horse failed to stop at 
the point required for setting down the 
hirer; and the driver, alighting, began to 
kick the animal in the belly. 

‘* Tf that can be done,” said Jude, ‘‘at 
college gates in the most religious and ed- 
ucational city in the world, what shall we 
say as to how far we’ve got?” 

‘* Order!” said one of the policemen, who 
might possibly not have observed the kick- 
ing, having been engaged with a comrade 
in opening the large doors opposite the 
college. ‘‘Keep yer tongue quiet, my 
man, while the procession passes.” 

The rain came on more heavily, and all 
who had umbrellas opened them— Jude 
not being one of these, and Sue only pos- 
sessing asmallone. She had grown pale, 
though Jude did not notice it then. 

‘*Let us go on, dear,” she whispered, 
endeavoring to shelterhim. ‘‘We haven’t 
any lodgings yet, remember, and all our 
things are at the station; and you are by 
no means well yet. I am afraid this will 
hurt you!” 

‘“‘They are coming now. Just a mo- 
ment, and I'll go!” said he. 

A peal of six bells struck out, human 
faces began to crowd the windows around, 
and the procession of Heads of Houses 
and new Doctors emerged, their red and 
black gowned forms passing across the 
field of Jude’s vision like inaccessible 
planets across an object-glass. 

As they went their names were called 
by knowing informants; and when they 
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reached the old round theatre of Wren, a 
cheer rose high. 

‘‘Let’s go that way!” cried Jude; and 
though it now rained steadily, they went 
round to the theatre and stood upon the 
straw that was laid to drown the discord- 
ant noise of wheels, where the quaint 
and frost-eaten stone busts that encircled 
the building looked with pallid grimness 
at the proceedings, and at Jude, Sue, and 
the children in particular, as at ludicrous 
persons who had no business there. 

‘‘T wish I could getin!” he said to her, 
fervidly. ‘* Listen—I may catch a few 
words of the Latin speech by staying 
here; the windows are open.” 

However, beyond the peals of the organ 
and the shouts and hurrahs between each 
piece of oratory, Jude’s standing in the wet 
did not bring much to his intelligence. 

‘* Well-—I’m an outsider to the end of 
my days!” he said, after a while. ‘‘ Now 
[ll go,my patient Sue. How good of 
you to wait in the rain all this time—to 
gratify my infatuation! Ill never care 
any more about the cursed place; upon 
my soul,I won't! But what made you 


tremble so when we were at the barrier? 
And how pale you are, Sue!” 
‘*T saw Richard amongst the people on 


the other side.” 

‘* Ah—did you?” 

‘*He is evidently come up to Jerusalem 
to see the festival, like the rest of us, and 
on that account is probably living not so 
very far away. I don’t think he saw me, 
though he must have heard you speaking 
to the crowd. But he seemed not to no- 
tice.” 

‘* Well, suppose he did? Your mind is 
free from worries about him now, Sue?” 

‘*Yes, I suppose so. But I am weak. 
Although I know it is all right with our 
plans, I felt a curious dread of him—an 
awe, or terror, of influences I don’t be- 
lieve in. It comes over me at times like 
a sort of creeping paralysis, and makes me 
so sad.” 

‘““You are getting tired, dear. 
go on at once.” 

They started in quest of the lodging for 
her, and at last found something that 
seemed to promise well, in a spot which 
to Jude was irresistible—though to Sue it 
was not so fascinating—a narrow lane 
close to the back of a college, but hav- 
ing no communication with it. The lit- 
tle houses were darkened to gloom by the 
high collegiate buildings, within which 
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life was as far removed from that of the 
people in the lane as if they had been on 
opposite sides of the globe; yet only a 
thickness of wall divided them. Two or 
three of the houses had notices of rooms 
to let, and the new-comers knocked at the 
door of one, which a woman opened. 

** Ah—listen !” said Jude, suddenly, in- 
stead of addressing her. 

‘* What?” 

‘“ Why, the bells! What church can 
that be? The tones are familiar.” 

Another peal of bells had begun to 
sound out at some distance off. 

‘**T don’t know!” said the landlady, tart- 
ly. ‘* Did you knock to ask that?” 

‘‘ No; for lodgings,” said Jude, coming 
to himself. ‘‘For these three relations 
of mine.” 

The householder scrutinized Sue a mo- 
ment. ‘‘ We haven't any to let,” said 
she, shutting the door. 

Jude looked discomfited and the boy 
distressed. ‘‘ Now, Jude,” said Sue, ‘let 
me try. You don’t know the way.” 

They found a second place hard by; 
but here the occupier, observing not only 
Sue, but the boy and the small child, said, 
civilly, ‘‘I am sorry to say we don’t let 
where there are children,” and also closed 
the door. 

The small child squared its mouth and 
cried silently, with an instinct that trouble 
loomed. The boy sighed. ‘‘I don’t like 
Christminster!” he said. ‘‘ Are the great 
old houses jails?” 

‘*No; colleges,” said Jude; ‘‘ which 
perhaps you'll study in some day.” 

‘**T don’t care to,” the boy rejoined. 

“Now we'll try again,” said Sue. 
‘‘Leaving Kennetbridge for this place 
is like coming from Caiaphas to Pilate!” 

There was one other house of the kind, 
and they tried a third time. The woman 
here was more amiable, and came to terms 
with them, though her price was rather 
high for their pockets. But they could 
not afford to be critical, since Jude was 
not minded to go into the suburbs; and 
in this house Sue took possession of a 
back room on the second floor, with an 
inner closet-room for the children. Jude 
staid and had a cup of tea, and was pleased 
to find that the window commanded the 
back of one of the colleges. Kissing all 
three, he went to get a few necessaries 
and look for lodgings for himself. 

When he was gone, Sue sat by the 
window in a reverie, watching the rain. 
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Her quiet was broken by the noise of 
some one entering the house, and then 
the voices of a man and woman in con- 
versation in the passage below. The 
landlady’s husband had arrived, and she 
was explaining to him the incoming of 
the lodgers during his absence. 

His voice rose in sudden anger. ‘*‘ Now 
who wants a woman here?—and didn’t I 
say I wouldn’t have children? The hall 
and stairs fresh painted, to be kicked 
about by them! How do you know who 
she is? Taking in a family like this, when 
I said a single man!” 

The wife expostulated ; but, as it seemed, 
the husband insisted on his point, for 
presently a tap came to Sue’s door, and 
the woman appeared. 

‘‘T am sorry to tell you, ma’am,” she 
said, ‘‘that I can’t let you have the room, 


after all. My husband objects, and there-- 


fore I must ask you to go. I don’t mind 
your staying over to-night, as it is getting 
late in the day; but I shall be glad if you 
can leave early in the morning.” 
Though she knew she was entitled to 
the lodging for a week, Sue did not wish 
to create a disturbance between the wife 
and husband, and she said she would leave 
as requested. When the landlady had 
gone, Sue looked out of the window; find- 
ing that the rain had ceased, she proposed 
to the boy that, after putting the little 
one to bed, they should go out and search 
about for another place, and bespeak it 
for the morrow, so as not to be so hard 
driven then as they had been that day. 
Therefore, instead of inspecting her 
boxes, which had just been sent on from 
the station by Jude, they sallied out into 
the damp though not unpleasant streets, 
Sue resolving not to disturb her cousin 
with the news of her notice to quit while 
he was perhaps worried in obtaining a 
lodging for himself. In the company of 
the boy she wandered into this street and 
into that; but though she tried a dozen 
different houses,she fared far worse alone 
than she had fared in Jude’s company, 
and could get nobody to promise her a 
room for the following day. Every 
householder looked askance at such a wo- 
man and child inquiring for accommoda- 
tion in the gloom. 
““T ought not to be born, ought I?” 
said the boy, with misgiving. 
Thoroughly tired at last, Sue returned 
to the place where she was not welcome, 
but where at least she had temporary 


shelter. In her absence Jude had left 
his address; but she adhered to her de. 
termination not to disturb him till the 
next day. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


SvE sat looking at the bare floor of 
the room, the house being merely an od 
town-cottage, and then she regarded the 
scene outside the uncurtained window. 
At some distance opposite, the outer walls 
of Sarcophagus College—silent, black, and 
windowless —threw their four centuries 
of gloom and decay into the little room 
she occupied, shutting out the moonlig)it 
by night and the sun by day. The out- 
lines of Rubric College also were dis 
cernible beyond the other, and the tower 
of a third further off still. She thought 
of the strange operation of a simple- 
minded man’s ruling passion, that it 
should have led Jude, who loved her and 
the children so tenderly, to place them 
here in this depressing purlieu, because 
he was still haunted by his dream. Even 
now he did not distinctly hear the freez- 
ing negative that those scholared walls 
had echoed to his desire. 

The failure to find a lodging had made 
a deep impression on the boy—a brooding 
undemonstrative horror seemed to have 
seized him. The silence was broken by 
his saying, ‘‘ Mother, what shall we do 
to-morrow?” 

‘“*T don’t know,” said Sue, despondent- 
ly. ‘‘I am afraid this will trouble your 
father.” 

‘*T wish father was quite well. Then 
it wouldn’t matter so much.” 

**It wouldn't!” 

‘**Can I do anything?” 

““No. All is trouble, adversity, and 
suffering!” 

‘“‘It would be better to be out o’ the 
world than in it, wouldn’t it?” 

**Tt would almost, dear.” 

‘It is because of me, isn’t it, that you 
can’t get a good lodging?” 

‘**Well— people do object to children 
sometimes.” 

‘*Then if children make so much trou- 
ble, why do people have ’em?” 

‘*Oh—because it is a law of nature.” 

** But we don’t ask to be born.” 

‘* No, indeed !” 

** And what makes it worse with me is 
that you are not my real mother, and you 
needn't have had me unless you liked. I 
oughtn’t to have come tc ’ee—that’s the 
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real truth! 
and I trouble folk here. 
been born!” 

‘* You couldn't help it, my dear.” 

‘‘T think that whenever children be 
born that are not wanted they should be 
killed directly, before their souls come to 
‘em, and not allowed to grow big and 
walk about.” 

Sue did not reply. She was doubtfully 
pondering how to treat this too reflective 
modern child. 

He got up, and went away into the 
closet adjoining her room, in which a bed 
had been spread on the floor. 
heard him say, “If we children were 
cone, there’d be no trouble at all!” 

‘‘Don’t think that, dear!” she cried, 
rather peremptorily. ‘‘ But go to sleep.” 

The following morning she awoke at a 
little past six, and decided to get up and 
run across before breakfast to the inn 
which Jude had informed her to be his 
quarters, to tell him what had happened 
before he went out. She arose softly, to 
avoid disturbing the children, who, as she 
knew, must be fatigued by their exer- 
tions of yesterday. 

She found Jude at breakfast in the ob- 
scure tavern he had chosen as a counter- 


I troubled ’em in Australia, 
I wish I hadn't 


poise to the expense of her lodging; and 
she explained to him her homelessness. 
Somehow, now it was morning, the re- 
quest to leave the lodgings did not seem 
such a depressing incident as it had 
seemed the night before, nor did even her 
failure to find another place affect her so 


deeply as at first. Jude agreed with her 
that it would not be worth while to in- 
sist upon her right to stay a week, but to 
take immediate steps for removal. 

‘*You must all come to this inn for a 
day or two,” he said. ‘‘ It will not be so 
nice for the children, but we shall have 
more time to look round. There are 
plenty of lodgings in the suburbs—in my 
old quarter of Beersheba. Have break- 
fast with me, now you are here, Sue? 
There will be plenty of time to get back 
and prepare the children’s before they 
wake. In fact, I'll go with you.” 

She joined her cousin in a hasty meal, 
and in a quarter of an hour they started 
together,resol ving to clear out from Sue’s 
too pegpeetable lodging immediately. On 
reaching the place and going up stairs 
she found that all was quiet in the chil- 
dren’s room, and called to the landlady 
in timorous tones to please bring up the 
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teakettle and something for their break- 
fast. This was perfunctorily done, and 
producing a couple of eggs which she had 
brought with her, she put them into the 
boiling kettle, and summoned Jude to 
watch them for the youngsters while she 
went to call them, it being now about 
half past eight o’clock. 

Jude stood bending over the kettle 
with his watch in his hand, timing the 
eggs, so that his back was turned to the 
little inner chamber where the children 
lay. A shriek from Sue suddenly caused 
him to start round. He saw that the 
door of the room, or rather closet, which 
had seemed to drag upon its hinges as 
she pushed it back, was open, and that 
Sue had sunk to the floor just within it. 
Hastening forward to pick her up, he 
turned his eyes to the little bed spread 
on the boards. No child was there. He 
looked in bewilderment round the room. 
At the back of the door were fixed two 
hooks for hanging garments, and from 
one of these the form of little Jude was 
suspended by a piece of box-cord round 
his neck, while from the other hung the 
body of the younger child in a similar 
manner. An overturned chair was near 
the elder boy, and his glazed eyes were 
staring into the room; but those of the 
baby boy were closed. 

Letting Sue lie, he cut the cords with 
his pocket-knife, and threw the boys on 
the bed; but the feel of their bodies in 
the momentary handling seemed to say 
that they were dead. He caught up Sue, 
who had fainted, and put her on the bed 
in the other room, after which he breath- 
lessly summoned the landlady and ran 
out for a doctor. 

When he got back Sue had come to 
herself, and the two helpless women, 
bending over the children in wild efforts 
to restore them, and the pair of little 
corpses, formed a scene which overthrew 
his self-command. The nearest surgeon 
came in, but, as Jude had inferred, his 
presence was superfluous. The children 
were past saving, for though their bodies 
were still warm, it was conjeciured that 
they had been hanging more than an 
hour. The probability held by the par- 
ents later on, when they were able to 
reason on the case, was that the elder 
boy, on waking, looked into the outer room 
for Sue, and finding her absent, was 
thrown anew into the fit of aggravated 
despondency that the events of the day 
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before had induced in his morbid temper- 
ament. Moreover, a piece of paper was 
found upon the floor,on which was writ- 
ten, in the boy’s hand, with the bit of lead- 
pencil that he carried, 

‘* Done because we are too meny.” 

At sight of this Sue’s nerves utterly 
gave way, an awful conviction that her 
discourse with the boy had been the par- 
tial cause of the tragedy throwing her 
into a convulsive grief which knew no 
abatement. They carried her away,against 
her wish, to a room on the lower floor; 
and there she lay, her slight figure shaken 
with her gasps, and her eyes staring at 
the ceiling, the woman of the house vain- 
ly trying to soothe her. 

They could hear from this chamber the 
people moving about above, and she im- 
plored to be allowed to go back, and was 
only kept from doing so by the assurance 
that if there were any hope, her presence 
might do harm, and the thought that it 
was necessary to take care of herself for 
Jude. Her inquiries were incessant, and 
at last Jude came down and told her there 
was no hope. As soon as she could speak 
she informed him what she had said to 
the boy, and how she thought herself the 
cause of this. 

‘‘No,” said Jude. ‘‘It was in his na- 
ture to do it. The doctor says there are 
such boys springing up amongst us—boys 
of a sort unknown in the last generation 
—the outcome of new views of life. They 
seem to see all its terrors before they are 
old enough to have staying power to re- 
sist them. He says it is the beginning of 
the coming universal wish not to live. 
He’s an advanced man, the doctor; but he 
can give no consolation to—” 

Jude had kept back his own grief on 
account of her, but he now broke down; 
and this stimulated Su@ to efforts of sym- 
pathy. which in some degree distracted 
her from her poignant self - reproach. 
When everybody was gone, and she had 
been allowed to see the children, and the 
house was silent, and they could do no- 
thing but await the coroner’s inquest, a 
subdued, large, low voice spread into the 
air of the room from behind the heavy 
walls at the back. 

‘* What is it?” said Sue, her spasmodic 
breathing suspended. 

‘*The organ of the college chapel. . The 
organist practising, I suppose. It’s the 
anthem from the Seventy-third Psalm: 
‘Truly God is loving unto Israel.’” 


something external to us which says,‘ You 
sha’n’t!’ First it said,‘ You sha’n’t learn 1’ 
Then it said, ‘You sha’n’t labor!’ Now it 
says, ‘ You sha’n’t love!’”’ 

‘It is bitter of you, dear Sue!” 

‘*But it is true.” She sobbed again. 
“They have done no harm. Why should 
they have been taken away, and not I?” 

There was another stillness, broken at 
last by two persons in conversation some- 
where without. 

‘They are talking about us, no doubt,” 
moaned Sue. ‘‘* We are made a spectacle 
unto the world, and to angels, and to 
men.’” 

Jude listened. ‘‘ No—they are not talk- 
ing of us,” he said. ‘‘ They are two clergy- 
men of different views, arguing about the 
eastward position. What a satire their 
talk is on our importance to the world!” 

‘“ What a satire our experience is on 
their subject!” Then another silence, 
till she was seized with another uncon- 
trollable fit of grief. Thus they waited, 
and she went back again to her room. 
The comprehensive maternity that was 
instinct in her—possibly precursive of the 
future of her sex-—had made her love the 
unprotected children as her own; and the 
baby’s frock, shoes, and socks, which had 
been lying on a chair at the time of his 
death, she would not now have removed, 
though Jude would fain have got them 
out of her sight. But whenever he touch- 
ed them she implored him to let them lie, 
and burst out plaintively at the woman 
of the house when she also attempted to 
put them away. 

Jude dreaded her dull apathetic silences 
almost more than her paroxysms. 

‘* Why don’t you speak to me, Jude?” 
she said, after one of these. ‘‘ Don’t turn 
away from me. I can’t bear the loneli- 
ness of being out of your looks.” 

‘There, dear; here I am,” he said, put- 
ting his face close to hers. 

‘*Yes.... Oh, my comrade, our intend- 
ed union—our two-in-oneness that was to 
be as soon as we felt sure of ourselves—is 
now stained with blood!” 

‘* Shadowed by death—that’s all.” 

‘*Ah! but it was I who incited him, 
really, though I didn’t know IL was doing 
it! I talked to the child as one: ghould 
only talk to people of mature age. I said 
the world was against us, that it was bet- 
ter to be out of life than in it at this price, 
and he took it literally.” 









‘‘Why did you do it, Sue?” 
‘‘T can’t tell. It was that I wanted to 
be truthful. I couldn’t bear deceiving 
him as to the facts of life. Why was I 
wiser than my fellow- women? Why 
didn’t I tell him pleasant untruths instead 
of realities? It was my want of self-con- 
trol, so that I couldn't conceal things.” 

‘But, dear, your plan was a good one 
for the majority of cases; only, in our 
peculiar case it chanced to work badly, 
perhaps.” 

‘‘ And I was just making the other dar- 
ling a new frock; and now I shall never 
see him in it, and never talk to him any 
more!.... My eyes are so swollen that 
I can searcely see; and yet little more 
than a year ago I called myself happy! 
We said—do you remember?— that we 
would make a virtue of joy. I said it 
was nature’s intention, nature’s law and 
raison @étre— which civilization had 
taken upon itself tothwart. What dread- 
ful things I said! And now Fate has 
given us this stab in the back for being 
such fools as to show our independence!” 

She sank into a quiet contemplation, 
till she said: ‘‘It is best, perhaps, that they 
should be gone. Yes—lI see it is. Better 
that they should be plucked fresh than 
stay to wither away miserably!” 

‘* Yes,” replied Jude. ‘‘Some say that 
the elders should rejoice when children 
die in infancy.” 

‘*Well—you may say the boy wished 
to be out of life, or he wouldn’t have done 
it. It was not unreasonable for him to 
die; it was part of his incurably sad na- 
ture, poor little fellow. But then the 
other—how unfair to take away his little 
life!’ Again Sue looked at the hanging 
little frock, and at the socks and shoes, 
‘‘T am a pitiable creature, I suppose,” she 
said, ‘‘ to fuss like this about an unknown 
child. I am driven out of my mind by 
things! What ought to be done?” She 
gazed at Jude, and tightly held his hand. 

‘‘Nothing can be done,” he replied, 
heavily. ‘‘Things are as they are, and 
will be brought to their destined issue.” 

She paused. ‘‘ Yes! Who said that?” 
she asked, wearily. 

‘*Tt comes in the chorus of the Aga- 
memnon of Aischylus. It has been in 
my mind continually since this. hap- 
pened.” 

‘*My poor Jude—how you’ve missed 
everything!—you more than I, for I did 
get you. To think you should know 
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that by your unassisted reading, and yet 
be in poverty and despair!” 

The jury duly came and viewed the 
bodies; the inquest was held; and next 
arrived the melancholy morning of the 
funeral. Accounts in the newspapers 
had brought to the spot curious idlers, 
who stood apparently counting the win- 
dow-panes and the stones of the walls. 
Sue had declared that she would follow 
the two little ones to the grave, but at 
the last moment she gave way, and the 
coffins were quietly carried out of the 
house while she was lying down. Jude 
got into the vehicle, and it drove away, 
much to the relief of the landlord, who 
now had only Sue and her luggage re- 
maining on his hands, which he hoped 
to be also clear of later on in the day, 
and so to have freed his house from the 
exasperating notoriety it had acquired 
during the week through his wife's un- 
lucky admission of these strangers. In 
the afternoon he privately consulted with 
the owner of the house, and they agreed 
that if any objection to it avese from the 
tragedy which had occurred there, they 
would try to get its mumber changed. 


CHAPTER XZLIV. 


SUE was convalescent, and Jude had 
again obtained work at his old trade. 
She was in other lodgings now, in the di- 
rection of ‘‘ Beersheba,” and not far from 
the ceremonial church of Saint Silas. 

Jude occasionally called to see her, and 
at those times they would sit silent, more 
bodeful of the direct antagonism of things 
than of their insensate and stolid obstruc- 
tiveness. Vague and faint imaginings 
had haunted Sue, in the days when her 
intellect scintillated like a star, that the 
world resembled a stanza or melody com- 
posed in a dream: it was wonderfully ex- 
cellent to the half-aroused intelligence, 
but hopeiessly absurd at the full waking; 
that the First Cause worked automatical- 
ly like a somnambulist, and not reflective- 
ly like a sage; that at the framing of the 
terrestrial conditions there seemed never 
to have been contemplated such a develop- 
ment of emotional perceptiveness among 
the creatures subject to those conditions 
asthat reached by thinking and educated 
humanity. But affliction makes opposing 
foreesé.Joom anthropomorphous; and those 
ideas were now exchanged for a sense of 
Jude and herself fleeing from a_perse- 
eutor. 
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‘* We must conform!” she said, mourn- 
fully. ‘‘All the ancient wrath of the 
Power above us has been vented upon us, 
His poor creatures, and we must submit. 
There is no choice. We must. It is no 
use fighting against God.” 

‘*It is only against man and senseless 
circumstances,” said Jude. 

“True!” she murmured. ‘‘ What have 
I been thinking of? Iam getting as su- 
perstitious as a savage... . But whoever 
or whatever our foe may be, I am cowed 
into submission. I have no more fight- 
ing strength left, no more enterprise. I 
am beaten, beaten!.... We are made a 
spectacle unto the world, and to angels, 
and to men!” 

‘* T feel the same!” 

‘* What shall we do? You are in work 
now; but remember, it may only be be- 
cause our responsibility for that boy’s 
state of mind is not known. Possibly if 
they knew our full connection with the 
ghastly tragedy, our conversations before 
the child, they would turn you out of 
your job, agethey did at Aldbrickham.” 

‘*No—they would hardly do that. How- 
ever, I think that we ought to overhaul 
our position a little, and regard not only 
facts, but appearances.” 

“Yes. Sodol. I gofurther. I am 
chastened out of all independent opinion, 
and kiss the rod.” 

Jude fell into thought. ‘‘I have seemed 
to myself lately,” he said, ‘‘ to belong to 
that vast band of men shunned by the 
virtuous —the men called reckless. It 
amazes me when I think of it. I have 
not been conscious of it, or of any wrong- 
doing, particularly towards the boy or 
you, whom I love more than myself. 
Yet I am one of those men. I wonder if 
any other of them are the same purblind, 
simple creatures as 1?” 

‘*No, no, Jude,” she said, quickly. 
‘*Don’t reproach yourself with being 
what you are not. If anybody is to 
blame, it is I.” 

‘*But I supported you in your resolve 
to leave Phillotson; and without me per- 
haps you wouldn’t have urged him to let 
you go.” 

‘*T should have, just the same. As to 
ourselves, the fact of our not havirfg**ad 
the courage to marry yet is the saving 
feature in our acquaintanceship. Wehave 
thereby avoided insulting, as it were, the 
solemnity of our first marriages.” 

‘*Solemnity?” Jude looked at her with 


some surprise, and was conscious that she 
was not the Sue of their earlier time. 

** Yes,” she said, with a little quiver in 
her words, ‘‘I have had dreadful fears. 
a dreadful sense of my own insolence of 
action. I have thought—that I am stil] 
his wife!” 

** Whose?” 

‘* Richard’s.” 

‘*Good God, dearest!—why?” 

“Oh, Ican’t explain! Only the thought 
comes to me.” 

‘““It is your weakness—a sick fancy, 
without reason or meaning. Don’t let it 
trouble you. Our probationary shilly- 
shallying engagement,or rather my trying 
time of waiting while a woman’s feelings 
turn from friendship to love, are almost 
over; and then you’ve got to marry me!” 

Sue sighed uneasily, and did not ex- 


‘plain her sigh. 


As a set-off against such discussions as 
these there had come an improvement in 
their pecuniary position, which earlier 
in their experience would have made 
them cheerful. Jude had quite unexpect- 
edly found good employment at his old 
trade almost directly he arrived, the sum- 
mer weather suiting his fragile constitu- 
tion; and outwardly his days went on 
with that monotonous uniformity which 
is in itself so grateful after vicissitude. 
People seemed to have forgotten that he 
had ever shown any awkward aberran- 
cies; and he daily mounted to the para- 
pets and copings of colleges he could 
never enter, and renewed the crumbling 
freestones of mullioned windows he would 
never look from, as if he had known no 
wish to do otherwise. 

There was this change in him, that he 
did not often go to any service at the 
churches now. One thing troubled him 
more than any other—that Sue and him- 
self had mentally travelled in opposite 
directions since the tragedy ; events which 
had enlarged his own views of life, laws, 
customs, and dogmas had not operated 
in the same manner on Sue’s. She was 
no longer the same as in the indepen- 
dent days, when her intellect played like 
lambent lightning over conventions and 
formalities which he at that time respect- 
ed, though he did not now. 

On a particular Sunday evening he 
came in rather late to see her. She was 
not at home, but he waited till she re- 
turned, when he found her silent and 
meditative. 
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‘‘What are you thinking of, little wo- 
man?” he asked, curiously. 

“Oh, I can’t tell clearly! I have 
thought that we have been selfish, care- 
less, even impious, in our courses, you 
and I. Our life has been a vain attempt 
at self-delight. But self-abnegation is the 
higher road. Weshould mortify the flesh 

_the terrible flesh—-the curse of Adam !” 

“Sue!” he murmured. ‘‘ What has 
come over you?” 

‘“We ought to be continually sacrifi- 
cing ourselves on the altar of duty. But 
I have always striven to do what has 
pleased me. I well deserved the scour- 
ging I have got. I wish something would 
take the evil right out of me, and all 
my monstrous errors, and all my sinful 
ways!” 

‘‘Sue—my own too suffering dear!— 
there’s no evil woman in you. Your 
natural instincts are perfectly healthy; 
not quite so impassioned, perhaps, as I 
could wish, but good and dear and pure. 
And, as I have often said, you are abso- 
lutely the most ethereal, unfleshly wo- 
man I ever knew to exist without inhu- 
man sexlessness. Why do you talk in 
such a changed way? We have not been 
selfish, except when no one could profit 


by our being otherwise. You used to say 
that human nature was noble and long- 
suffering, not vile and corrupt, and at last 


And now 
to take such a much lower 


I thought you spoke truly. 
you seem 
view.” 

‘*T want a humble heart and a chast- 
ened mind, and I have never had them 
yet.” 

‘*You have been fearless, both as a 
thinker and as a feeler, and you deserved 
more admiration than I gave. I was too 
full of narrow dogmas at that time to see 
it,” 

‘*Don’t say that, Jude. I wish my ev- 
ery fearless word and thought could be 
rooted out of my history. Self-renuncia- 
tion—that’s everything! I cannot hu- 
miliate myself too much. I should like 
to prick myself all over with pins and 
bleed out the badness that’s in me!” 

‘* Hush!” he said, pressing her little face 
against his breast as if she were an infant. 
‘It is terror at that fearful event that has 
brought you to this! Such remorse is not 
for you, my sensitive plant, but for the 
wicked ones of the earth—who never feel 
it!” 

“I ought not to stay like this,” she 
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murmured, when she had remained in the 
position a long while. 

‘* Why not?” 

‘*Tt is indulgence.” 

‘Still on the same tack! But is there 
anything better on earth than that we 
should Jove one another?” 

‘*Yes. It depends on the sort of love; 
and yours—ours—is the wrong.” 

‘*T won’t have it, Sue! Come, when 
are certain marriage lines to be signed in 
a vestry?” 

She paused, and looked up uneasily. 
‘* Never!” she whispered. 

Not knowing the whole of her mean- 
ing, he took the objection serenely, and 
said nothing. Several minutes elapsed, 
and he thought she had fallen asleep; 
but he spoke softly, and found that she 
was wide-awake all the time. She sat 
upright, and sighed. 

‘*There is a strange, indescribable per- 
fume or atmosphere about you to-night, 
Sue,” he said. ‘‘I mean not only men- 
tally, but about your clothes also. A sort 
of vegetable scent,which I seem to know, 
yet cannot remember.” 

**It is incense.” 

‘* Incense?” 

‘*T have been to the service at St. Silas’, 
and I was in the fumes of it.” 

**Oh—St. Silas’.” 

‘Yes. Igo there sometimes.” 

‘*Indeed! You go there!” 

‘*You see, Jude, it is lonely here in the 
week-day mornings, when you are at 
work, and I think and think of — of 
my—” She stopped till she could con- 
trol the lumpiness of her throat. ‘‘ And 
I have taken to go in there, as it is so 
near.” 

‘*Oh, well—of course I say nothing 
against it. Only it is odd,for you. They 
little think what sort of chiel is among 
them !” 

‘*What do you mean, Jude?” 

‘* Well—a sceptic, to be plain.” 

‘‘How can you pain me so, dear Jude, 
in my trouble? - Yet I know you didn’t 
mean it. But you ought not to say that.” 

‘*T won’t. But Iam much surprised.” 

‘*Well—I want to tell you something 
else, Jude. You won't be angry, will 
you? I have thought of it a good deal 
since the children died. I don’t think I 
ought to—become your wife.” 

‘*What!.... But you are going to? 
Of course we were afraid of the cere- 
mony, and a good many others would 
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have been in our places, with such strong 
reasons for fears. But experience has 
proved how we misjudged ourselves, and 
overrated our infirmities. I wonder you 
don’t say it shall be carried out instant- 
ly! You certainly are going to be my 
wife, Sue? What do you mean by what 
you said?” 

‘*T don’t think Iam. I don’t think it 
is in the power of the law to make me!” 

‘*But suppose we had gone through 
the ceremony when we intended? Would 
you feel that you were then?” 

“No. I should not feel even then 
that I was. I should feel worse than I 
do now.” 

‘“Why so—in the name of all that’s 
perverse, my dear?” 

‘* Because I am Richard's.” 

‘‘Ah—you hinted that absurd fancy 
to me before!” 

‘*Tt was only an impression with me 
then; I feel more and more convinced as 
time goes on that—I belong to him, or 
to nobody.” 

‘*My good heavens—how we are chan- 
ging places!” 

‘* Yes. Perhaps so.” 

Some few days later, in the dusk of the 
summer evening, they were sitting in the 
same small room downstairs, when a 
knock came to the front door, and in a 
few moments there was a tap at the door 
of the room. Before they could open it 
the comer did so, and a woman’s form 
appeared. 

‘*Ts Mr. Fawley here?” 

Jude and Sue started as he mechani- 
cally replied in the affirmative; for the 
voice was Arabella’s. 

He formally requested her to come in, 
and she sat down in the window-bench, 
where they could distinctly see her large 
outline against the light, but no charac- 
teristics that enabled them to estimate 
her general aspect and air. Yet some- 
thing seemed to denote that she was not 
quite so comfortably circumstanced nor 
so bouncingly attired as she had been 
during Cartlett’s lifetime. 

The three attempted an awkward con- 
versation about the tragedy, of which 
Jude had felt it to be his duty to inform 
her immediately, though she had never 
replied to his letter. 

‘*T have just come from the cemetery,” 
she said. ‘‘I inquired and found the 
child’s grave. I couldn't come to the 
funeral—thank you for inviting me, all 


the same. I read all about it in the pa- 
pers, and I felt I wasn’t wanted.... No 

I couldn’t come to the funeral,” repeated 
Arabella, who, seeming utterly unable to 
reach the ideal of a catastrophic manner. 
fumbled with reiterations. ‘‘ But I am 
glad I found the grave. As ‘tis your 
trade, Jude, you'll be able to put up a 
handsome stone to ’em.” 

‘**T shall put up a head-stone,” said Jude. 
drearily. 

‘“He was my child, and naturally | 
feel for him.” 

‘‘T hope so. We all did.” 

“The other that wasn’t mine I didn’t 
feel so much for, as was natural.” 

‘* Of course.” 

A sigh came from the dark corner 
where Sue sat. 

“*T had often wished I had mine with 
me,” continued Mrs. Cartlett. ‘* Perhaps 
*twouldn't have happened then! But of 
course I didn’t wish to take him away 
from your wife.” 

‘IT am not his wife,’ came from Sue. 
‘*T am his cousin and friend.” 

““Oh, I beg your pardon, I'm sure,” 
said Arabella. ‘‘I thought you were 
married by this time, since he’s got well 
again.” 

Jude had known from the quality of 
Sue’s tone that her new and transcenden- 
tal views lurked in her words, but they 
were naturally missed by Arabella. The 
latter, after being obviously surprised by 
Sue’s avowal, recovered herself, and went 
on to talk with intolerable bluntness 
about ‘‘her boy,” for whom, though in 
his lifetime she had shown no care at all, 
she now exhibited a ceremonial mourn- 
fulness that was apparently sustaining to 
the conscience. She alluded to the past, 
and in making some remark appealed 
again to Sue. There was no answer: Sue 
had invisibly left the room. 

‘*She must be a bit cold-hearted to hold 
out so long against you,” resumed Ara- 
bella, in another voice. ‘‘ Why should 
she do that?” 

‘*T cannot inform you,” said Jude, 
shortly. 

**She is, isn’t she? She once told me 
so.” 

**T don’t criticise her.” 

‘‘Ah—I see. Well, my time is up. I 
am staying here to-night, and thought I 
could do no less than call, after our mu- 
tual affliction. I am sleeping at the place 
where I used to be barmaid, and to-mor- 
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row I go back to Alfredston. Father is 
come home again, and I am living with 
him.” 

‘‘He has returned from Australia?” 
said Jude, with languid curiosity. 

‘‘Yes. Couldn't get on there. Hada 
rough time of it Mother died of dys— 
what do you call it?—in the hot weather, 
and father and two of the young ones 
have just got back. He has got a cottage 
next the old place, and for the present I 
am keeping house for him.” 

Jude’s former wife had maintained a 
stereotyped manner of strict good-breed- 
ing now that Sue was gone, and limited 
her stay to a number of minutes that 
should accord with the highest respecta- 
bility. When she had departed, Jude, 
much relieved, went to the stairs and 
called Sue, feeling anxious as to what 
had become of her. 

There was no answer, and the carpenter 
who kept the lodgings said she had not 
come in. Jude was puzzled, and became 
quite alarmed at her absence, for the hour 
was growing late. The carpenter called 


his wife, who conjectured that Sue might 
have gone to Saint Silas’ Church, as she 
often went there. 

‘Surely not at this time o’ night?” saia 


Jude. “It is shut.” 

‘‘She knows somebody who keeps the 
key, and she has it whenever she wants 
it. 

‘* How long has she been going on with 
this?” 

‘*Oh, some few weeks, I think.” 

Jude went vaguely in the direction of 
the church, which he had never once ap- 
proached since he lived out that way 
years before, when his young opinions 
were more mystical than they were now. 
The spot was deserted, but the door was 
certainly unfastened; he lifted the latch 
without noise,and pushing the door to 
behind him, stood absolutely still inside. 
The general silence seemed to contain a 
faint sound, explicable as a breathing ora 
sobbing, which came from the other end 
of the building. The floor-cloth dead- 
ened his footsteps as he moved in that 
direction through the obscurity, which 
was broken only by the faintest reflected 
night-light from without. 

High overhead, above the chancel 
steps, Jude could discern a huge, solidly 
constructed Latin cross, as large, prob- 
ably, as the original it was designed to 
commemorate. It seemed to be sus- 
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pended in the air by invisible wires; it 
was set with large jewels, which faintly 
glimmered in some weak ray caught from 
outside, as the cross swayed to and fro in 
a silent and scarcely perceptible motion. 
Underneath, upon the floor, lay what ap- 
peared to be a heap of black clothes, and 
from this was repeated the sobbing that 
he had heard before. It was his Sue’s 
form, prostrate on the paving. 

‘*Sue!” he whispered. 

Something white disclosed itself; she 
had turned up her face. 

‘*What—do you want with me here, 
Jude?” she said. ‘* You shouldn’t come! 
Why did you?” 

‘*How can you ask?” he retorted, in 
quick reproach, for his full heart was 
wounded to its centre at this attitude of 
hers toward him. 


‘“Why do I come? Who has a right 


‘to come, I should like to know, if I have 


not? I, who love you better than my 
own self—better—oh, far better—than 
you have loved me! What made you 
leave me to come here alone?” 

‘*Don’t criticise me, Jude—I can’t bear 
it! I haveoftentold you so. You must 
take me as I am. I am broken by my 
distractions. I couldn’t bear it when Ara- 
bella came—lI felt so utterly miserable I 
had to come away. She seems to be your 
wife still, and Richard to be my husband !” 

‘* But they are nothing to us.” 

‘** Yes, dear friend, they are. I see 
marriage differently now. What—what 
shall Ido? I am such a vile creature— 
too worthless to mix with ordinary hu- 
man beings!” 

“This is terrible!” said Jude, almost 
in tears. ‘‘It is monstrous and unnatu- 
ral for you to be so remorseful when you 
have done no wrong!” 

‘* Ah—you don’t know my badness!” 

He returned, vehemently: ‘Ido! Every 
atom and dreg of it! You make me hate 
Christianity, or mysticism, or sacerdotal- 
ism, or whatever it may be called, if it’s 
that which has caused this deterioration 
in you. That a woman poet, a woman 
seer, a woman whose soul shone like a 
diamond—whom all the wise of the world 
would have been proud of if they could 
have known you—should degrade herself 
like this! Lam glad I fad nothing to do 
with Divinity--damn glad—if it’s going 
to ruin you like this!” 

‘*You are angry, Jude, and unkind to 
me, and don’t see how things are.” 
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‘‘Then come along with me, dear, and 
perhaps I shall. I am overburdened, and 
you too are unhinged just new.” He 
put his arm round her and lifted her; but 
though she came, she preferred to walk 
without support. 

‘**T don’t dislike you, Jude,” she said, 
in a sweet and imploring voice. ‘‘I love 
you as much as ever. Only—I ought 
not to love you—any more. Oh, I must 
not any more!” 

‘**T can’t own it.” 

‘*But I have made up my mind that I 
must not be your wife. I belong to him 
—I sacramentally joined myself to him 
for life. Nothing can alter it!” 

‘*But surely we are fit to be man and 
wife, if ever two people were in this 
world. Nature’s own marriage it would 
be, unquestionably.” 


“But not Heaven’s. -Another was 


made for me there, and ratified eternally 
in the church at Melchester.” 

**Sue, Sue!—affliction has brought you 
to this unreasonable state. After convert- 
ing me to your views on so many things, 
to find you suddenly turn to the right- 
about like this—for no reason whatever, 
confounding all you have formerly said 
—through sentiment merely! You root 
out of me what little affection and rev- 
erence I had left in me for the church by 
acting so.... What I can’t understand 
in you is your extraordinary blindness 
now to your old logic. Is it peculiar to 
you, or is it common to Woman? Is a 
woman a thinking unit at all, or a frac- 
tion always wanting the remainder? How 
you argued that marriage was only a 
clumsy contract— how you showed all 
the objections to it—all the absurdities! 
If two and two made four when we 
were happy together, surely they make 
four now? I can’t understand it, I re- 
peat!” 

‘*Ah, dear Jude, that’s because you 
are like a totally deaf man observing 
people listening to music. You say: 
‘What are they regarding? Nothing is 
there.’ But something is.” 

‘“Well—that is a hard saying from 
you, and not a true parallel. You threw 
off old husks of prejudices, and taught 
me to do it; and.new you go back upon 
yourself. I confess Lam utterly stulti- 
fied in my estimate of you.” 

** Dear friend, my only friend, don’t be 
hard with me! I can’t help being as I 
am, and I am convinced I am right—that 


I see the light at last. But, oh, how to 
profit by it!” 

They walked along a few more steps, 
till they were outside the building, and 
she had returned the key. ‘‘Can this be 
the girl,” said Jude, when she came back. 
feeling a slight renewal of elasticity now 
that he was in the open street—‘‘ can this 
be the girl who brought the pagan deities 
into the Christian city; who mimicked 
Miss Fontover when she crushed them 
with her heel? Where are dear Apollo 
and dear Venus now?” 

‘*Oh, don’t, don’t be so cruel to me, 
Jude, and I so unhappy!” she sobbed 
‘**T can’t bear it! I was in error—I can- 
not reason with you. I was wrong— 
proud in my own conceit. Arabella’s 
coming was the finish. Don’t satirize 
me; it cuts like a knife!” 

He flung his arms round her and kissed 
her passionately there in the silent street, 
before she could hinder him. They went 
on. ‘‘Jude,” she said, ‘‘ would you mind 
going home now?” 

‘*T'll do whatever you wish. But let 
me go to your door.” 

He went. She put her hand in his and 
said, ‘* Good-night.” 

‘*But Sue!” He had bent his face to hers. 

‘**You said you would do as I wished.” 

“Yes. Very well!.... Perhaps it was 
wrong of me to argue as I have done. 
If you can’t conscientiously marry again, 
I cannot make you.” 

**T am so glad you see that much, at 
any rate.” 

‘* But surely you leve—you have loved 
me?” 

‘“Yes. But I want to let it stop here.” 

‘“But people in love can’t go on for- 
ever like this!” 

‘**“Women could; men can’t, because 
they—won’t. An average woman is in 
this superior to man.” 

‘As you will. But Jiuman nature 
can’t help being itself.” 

“Oh yes—that’s just what it has to 
learn—self-mastery.” 

‘*Well—if either were to blame for our 
unconventional doings it was not you, 
but I.” : 

‘*Don’t let us say any more about it. 
Jude, will you leave me to myself now?” 

‘*Yes.... But Sue,” he burst out— 
‘my old reproach to you was, after all, 
atrueone. You have never loved me as 
I love you—never—never! Yours is not 
a passionate heart—your heart does not 
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burn in a flame! You are, upon the 
whole, cold—a sort of fay or sprite—not 
a woman. 

“At first I did not love you, Jude, that 
Iown. When I first knew you I wanted 
you to love me. I did not exactly flirt 
with you, but that inborn craving which 
undermines some women's morals almost 
more than unbridled passion—the craving 
to attract and captivate, regardless of the 
injury it may do the man—was in me; 
and when I found I had caught you I 
was frightened. And then—I don’t know 
how it was—I couldn't bear to let you go 
—possibly to Arabella again—and so I 
got to love you, Jude. But you see, how- 
ever it ended, it began in the selfish and 
cruel wish to make your heart ache for 
me without letting mine ache for you.” 

‘**And now you add to your cruelty by 
leaving me without hope.” 

‘*Ah—yes! The further I flounder, the 
more harm I do!” 

‘*Well—nevermind; don't grieve,” said 
Jude, generously. ‘‘I did suffer, God 
knows, about you at that time; and now 
I suffer again. But perhaps not so much 
as you. The woman mostly gets the 
worst of it in the long-run!” 

** She does.” 


“Unless she is absolutely worth] 
and contemptible. And you are not tha 
anyhow.” 

She drew a nervous breath or tw: 
‘**Now, Jude—good-night—please !” 

‘*Good-night! Then the veil of our 
temple is to be rent from this hour?” 

She looked at him, and wept silent]; 
**You don't see that it is a matter of con 
science with me, and not of dislike to 
you,” she brokenly murmured. ‘*: Dis 
like to you! But I can’t say any more- 
it breaks my heart—it will be undoing 
all I have begun!” 

** Very well,” he said, and turned to go. 

**Oh, but you shall kiss me!” said she. 
**T can’t—bear—” 

He clasped her, and kissed her weeping 
face as he had scarcely ever done before, 
and they remained in silence, till she said, 
**Good-by, good-by!” And then gently 
pressing him away, she got free, trying 
to mitigate the sadness by saying: ‘‘ We’)! 
be dear friends just the same, Jude, won't 
we? And we'll see each other sometimes 
—yes!—and forget all this, and try to be 
as we were long ago?” 

Jude did not permit himself to speak, 
but turned and went along the street. 

[70 BE CONTINUED. ] 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE COW-PUNCHER. 


BY OWEN 


TTVWO men sat opposite me once, despis- 

ing each other so heartily that I am 
unlikely to forget them. They had never 
met before—if they can be said to have 
met this time—and they were both un- 
known to me. It happened in a train by 
which we journeyed together from Leam- 
ington to London. The cause of their 
mutual disesteem was appearance; nei- 
ther liked the other’s outward man, and 
told him so silently for three hours; that 
is all they ever knew of each other. This 
object-lesson afterward gained greatly by 
my learning the name and estate of one 
of these gentlemen. He was a peer. 
He had good rugs, a good umbrella, sev- 
eral newspapers—but read only the pink 
one,--and a leather and silver thing 
which I took to be a travelling - bag be- 
side him. He opened it between Ban- 
bury and Oxford, and I saw, not handker- 
chiefs and ivory, but cut-glass bottles 
with stoppers. I noticed further the 
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strong sumptuous monogram engraved 
here and there. The peer leisurely took 
brandy, and was not aware of our pres- 
ence. But the point of him is that he 
garnished those miles of railroad with in- 
comparably greater comfort than we did 
who had no rugs, no cut glass, no sand- 
wich-box, no monogram. He had un- 
derstood life's upholstery and trappings 
for several hundred years, getting the 
best to be had in each generation of his 
noble descent. 

The enemy that he had made, as a dog 
makes an enemy of a cat by the mere 
preliminary of being a dog, sat in the 
other corner. He wore a shiny silk hat, 
smooth new lean black trousers, with high 
boots stiff and swelling to stove-pipe sym- 
metry beneath, and a tie devoid of inter- 
est. I did not ascertain ifthe pistol was 
in his hip pocket, but at stated intervals he 
spit out of his window. By his hawk nose 
and eye and the lank strength of his chin 
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he was a male who could take care of him- 
self, and had done so. One could be sure 
he had wrested success from this world 
somehow, somewhere; and here he was, 
in a first-class carriage, on a first-class 
wvain, come for a first-class time, with a 
mind as complacently shut against being 
taught by foreign travel as any American 
patriot of to-day can attain or recom- 
mend, or any Englishman can reveal in 
his ten-day book about our continent and 
people. Charles Dickens and Mark Twain 
have immortalized their own blindness 
almost equally; and the sad truth is that 
enlightenment is mostly a stay-at-home 
creature, who crosses neither ocean nor 
frontier. This stranger was of course go- 
ing to have a bad time, and feel relieved 
to get home and tell of the absence of 
baggage-checks and of the cffete despot 
who had not set up the drinks. Once he 
addressed the despot, who was serenely 
smoking. 

‘*T’ll trouble you for a light,” said he; 
and in his drawl I heard plainly his poor 
opinion of feudalism. 

His lordship returned the drawl—not 
audibly, but with his eye, which he ran 
slowly up and down the stranger. His 
was the Piccadilly draw]; the other made 
use of the trans- Missouri variety; and 
both these are at bottom one and the same 
—the Anglo-Saxon’s note of eternal con- 
tempt for whatever lies outside the beat 
of his personal experience. So I took an 
observation of these two Anglo-Saxons 
drawling at each other across the preju- 
dice of a hundred years, and I thought 
it might come toa row. For the Ameri- 
can was, on the quiet face of him, a ‘‘ bad 
man,” and so, to any save the provincial 
eye, was the nobleman. Fine feathers 
had deceived trans-Missouri, whose list of 
‘bad men” was limited to specimens of 
the cut of his own jib, who know nothing 
of cut-glass bottles. But John gave 
Jonathan the light he asked, and for the 
remainder of our journey ceased to know 
that such a person existed. 

Though we three never met again, my 
object-lesson did not end when we parted 
at Paddington. Before many seasons 
were sped the fortunes of the nobleman 
took a turn for the scandalous. He left 
cut glass behind him and went to Texas. 
I wish I could veraciousiy tell that he 
saw the stranger there—the traveller be- 
tween whose bird-of-freedom nostrils and 
the wind his luxurious nobility had passed 
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so offensively. But I do know that his 
second and more general skirmish with 
democracy left both sides amicable. In 
fact, the nobleman won the Western heart 

forthwith. Took it by surprise: democ- 

racy had read in the papers so often 

about the despot and his effeteness. This 

despot vaulted into the saddle and stuck 

to the remarkably ingenious ponies that 

had been chosen with care to disconcert 

him. When they showed him pistols, 

he was found to be already acquainted 

with that weapon. He quickly learned 

how to rope a steer. The card habit ran 

in his noble blood as it did in the cow- 

boy’s. He could sleep on the ground 

and rough it with the best of them, and 

with the best of them he could drink and 

help make a town clamorous. Deep in 
him lay virtues and vices coarse and ele- 
mental as theirs. Doubtless the windows 
of St. James Street sometimes opened in 

his memory, and he looked into them and 
desired to speak with those whom he saw 
inside. And the whiskey was not like 
the old stuff in the cut-glass bottles; but 
he never said so; and in time he died, 
widely esteemed. Texas found no count 
against him save his pronunciation of 
such words as bath and fancy—a misfor- 
tune laid to the accident of his birth; and 
you will hear to-day in that flannel-shirt- 
ed democracy only good concerning this 
aristocrat born and bred. 

Now, besides several morals which no 
pious person will find difficult to draw 
from the decline and fall of this aristo- 
crat, there is something more germane to 
my democratic contemplation: after all, 
when driven to flock with Texas, he was 
a bird of that wild feather. That is the 
object-lesson ; that is the gist of the mat- 
ter. Directly the English nobleman smelt 
Texas, the slumbering untamed Saxon 
awoke in him, and mindful of the tourna- 
ment, mindful of the hunting-field, gal- 
loped howling after wild cattle, a born 
horseman, a perfect athlete, and spite of 
the peerage and gules and argent, funda- 
mentally kin with the drifting vagabonds 
who swore and galloped by his side. The 
man’s outcome typifies the way of his race 
from the beginning. Hundreds like him 
have gone to Australia, Canada, India, 
and have done likewise, and in our own 
continent you may see the thing plainer 
than anywhere else. No rood of mod- 
ern ground is more debased and mongrel 
with its hordes of encroaching alien ver- 
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min, that turn our cities to Babels and 
our citizenship to a hybrid farce, who de- 
grade our commonwealth from a nation 
into something half pawn-shop, half bro- 
ker’s office. But to survive in the clean 
cattle country requires spirit of advent- 
ure, courage, and self-sufficiency; you 
will not find many Poles or Huns or Rus- 
sian Jews in that district; it stands as yet 
untainted by the benevolence of Baron 
Hirsch. Even in the cattle country the 
respectable Swedes settle chiefly to farm- 
ing, and are seldom horsemen. The com- 
munity of which the aristocrat appropri- 
ately made one speaks English. The 
Frenchman to-day is seen at his best in- 
side a house; he can paint and he can 
play comedy, but he seldom climbs a 
new mountain. The Italian has forgot- 
ten Columbus, and sells fruit. Among 
the Spaniards and the Portuguese no 
Cortez or Magellan is found to-day. Ex- 
cept in Prussia, the Teuton is too often a 
tame, slippered animal, with his pedantic 
mind swaddled in a dressing-gown. But 
the Anglo-Saxon is still forever homesick 
for out-of-doors. 

Throughout his career it has been his 
love to push further into the wilderness, 
and his fate thereby to serve larger causes 
than his own. In following his native 
bent he furthers unwittingly a design out- 
side himself; he cuts the way for the 
common law and self-government, and 
new creeds, polities, and nations arise in 
his wake; in his own immense common- 
wealth this planless rover is obliterated. 
Roving took him (the Viking portion of 
him) from his Norse crags across to Al- 
bion. From that hearth of Albion the foot- 
prints of his sons lead to the corners of the 
earth; beside that hearth how inveterate 
remains his flavor! At Hastings he tasted 
defeat, but was not vanquished; to the In- 
vineible Armada he proved a grievous 
surprise; one way or another he came 
through Waterloo—possibly because he is 
inveterately dull at perceiving himself 
beaten; when not otherwise busy at Bal- 
aklava or by the Alma, he was getting up 
horse-races, ready for sport or killing, and 
all with that silver and cut-glass finish 
which so offends our whistling, vacant- 
minded democracy. Greatest triumph and 
glory of all, because spiritual, his shoul- 
ders bore the Reformation when its own 
originators had tottered. Away from the 
hearth the cut-glass stage will not gen- 
erally have been attained by him, and in 


Maine or Kentucky you can recognize at 
sight the chip of the old rough block 

But if you meet him upon his island, in 
the shape of a peer, and find him pa: 

ticular to dress for dinner seven days o 

the week, do not on that account imagin: 

that his white tie has throttled the man 
in him. That is a whistling Fourth-of 

July misconception. It’s no symptom of 
patriotism to be unable to see a man 
through cut glass, and if it comes to an 
appraisement of the stranger and the 
peer, I should say, put each in the oth- 
er’s place, and Jet us see if the stranger 
could play the peer as completely as the 
nobleman played the cowboy. Sir Fran- 
cis Drake was such a one; and Raleigh, 
the fine essence of Anglo-Saxon, with his 
fashionable gallant cloak, his adventure 
upon new seas, and his immediate appre- 
ciation of tobacco. The rover may re- 
turn with looted treasure or incidentally 
stolen corners of territory to clap in his 
strong-box (this Angle is no angel), but 
it is not the dollars that played first fid- 
dle with him, else our Hebrew friends 
would pioneer the whole of us. Adven- 
ture, to be out-of-doors, to find some new 
place far away from the postman, to en- 
joy independence of spirit or mind or 
body (according to his high or low stand- 
ards)—this is the cardinal surviving fittest 
instinct that makes the Saxon through 
the centuries conqueror, invader, navi- 
gator, buccaneer, explorer, colonist, tiger- 
shooter ; lifts him a pilgrim among the im- 
mortals at Plymouth Rock, dangles him 
a pirate from the gallows on the docks 
of Bristol. At all times when historic 
conditions or private stress have burst 
his domestic crust and let him fly out 
naturally, there he is, on Darien’s peak, 
or through Magellan, or across the Mis- 
souri, or up the Columbia, a Hawkins, a 
Boone, a Grey, or a nameless vagrant, the 
same Saxon, ploughing the seas and carv- 
ing the forests in every shape of man, 
from preacher to thief, and in each shape 
changelessly untamed. And as he has 
ruled the waves with his ship from that 
Viking time until yesterday at Samoa, 
when approaching death could extract no 
sound from him save American cheers and 
music, so upon land has the horse been 
his foster-brother, his ally, his playfellow, 
from the tournament at Camelot to the 
round-up at Abilene. The blood and the 
sweat of his jousting, and all the dirt and 
stains, have faded in the long sunlight of 
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tradition, and in the chronicles of romance 
we hear none of his curses or obscen- 
ity; the clash of his armor rings mellow 
and heroic down the ages into our mod- 
ern ears. But his direct lineal offspring 
among our Western mountains has had 
no poet to connect him with the eternal, 
no distance to lend him enchantment; 
though he has fought single-handed with 
savages, and through skill and daring 
prevailed, though he has made his nightly 
bed in a thousand miles of snow and 
loneliness, he has not, and never will 
have, the ‘‘ consecration of memory.” No 
doubt Sir Launcelot bore himself with a 
grace and breeding of which our unpol- 
ished fellow of the cattle trail has only 
the latent possibility ; but in personal dar- 
ing and in skill as to the horse, the knight 
and the cowboy are nothing but the same 
Saxon of different environments, the no- 
bleman in London and the nobleman in 
Texas; and no hoof in Sir Thomas Mal- 
lory shakes the crumbling plains with 
quadruped sound more valiant than the 
galloping that has echoed from the Rio 
Grande to the Big Horn Mountains. But 
we have no Sir Thomas Mallory! Since 
Hawthorne, Longfellow, and Cooper were 
taken from us, our flippant and impov- 
erished imagination has ceased to be na- 
tional, and the rider among Indians and 
cattle, the frontiersman, the American 
who replaces Miles Standish and the Path- 
finder, is now beneath the notice of polite 
writers. 

From the tournament tothe round-up! 
Deprive the Saxon of his horse, and put 
him to forest-clearing or in a counting- 
house for a couple of generations, and you 
may pass him by without ever seeing that 
his legs are designed for the gripping of 
saddles. Our first hundred years afford- 
ed his horsemanship but little opportuni- 
ty. Though his out-of-door spirit, most 
at home when at large, sported free in the 
elbow-room granted by the surrender of 
Cornwallis, it was on foot and with an 
axe that he chiefly enjoyed himself. He 
moved his log cabin slowly inward from 
the Atlantic, slowly over the wooded 
knolls of Cumberland and Allegheny, 
down and across the valley beyond, until 
the infrequent news of him ceased, and 
his kinsfolk who had staid by the sea, and 
were merchanting themselves upwards to 
the level of family portraits and the cut- 
glass finish, forgot that the prodigal in the 
backwoods belonged to them, and was part 


of their United States, bone of their bon: 
And thus did our wide country become a 
a man whose East hand knoweth not wha 
his West hand doeth. 

Mr. Herndon, in telling of Lincoln’ 
early days in Illinois, gives us a complet: 
picture of the roving Saxon upon our con 
tinent in 1830. ‘* The boys....werea ter 
ror to the entire region—seemingly a neces 
sary product of frontier civilization. They 
were friendly and good-natured. ... They 
would do almost anything for sport or 
fun, love or necessity. Though rude and 
rough, though life’s forces ran over the 
edge of their bowl, foaming and sparkling 
in pure deviltry for deviltry’s sake, ... yet 
place before them a poor man who need- 
ed their aid, ...adefenceless woman, ... 
they melted into sympathy and charity at 
once. They gave all they had, and will- 
ingly toiled or played cards for more... . 
A stranger's introduction was likely to be 
the most unpleasant part of his acquaint- 
ance... . They were in the habit of ‘ clean- 
ing out’ New Salem.” Friendly and good- 
natured, and in the habit of cleaning 
out New Salem! Quite so. There you 
have him. Here is the American variety 
of the Saxon set down for you as accurate- 
ly as if Audubon himself had done it. A 
colored plate of Robin Hood and the 
Sheriff of Nottingham should go on the 
opposite page. Nothing but the horse is 
left out of the description, and that is be- 
cause the Saxon and his horse seldom met 
during the rail-splitting era of our growth. 
But the man of 1830 would give away all 
that he had and play cards for more. De- 
cidedly nothing was missing except the 
horse—and the horse was waiting in an- 
other part of our large map until the man 
should arrive and jump on his back again. 

A few words about this horse —the 
horse of the plains. Whether or no his 
forefathers looked on when Montezuma 
fell,they certainly hailed from Spain. And 
whether it was missionaries or thieves who 
carried them northward from Mexico, un- 
til the Sioux heard of the new animal. 
certain it also is that this pony ran wild 
for a century or two, either alone or with 
various red-skinned owners; and as he 
gathered the sundry experiences of war 
and peace, of being stolen, and of being 
abandoned in the snow at inconvenient 
distances from home, of being ridden by 
two women and a baby at once, and of 
being eaten by a bear, his wide range of 
contretemps brought him a wit sharper 
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than the street Arab’s, and an attitude 
towards life more blasé than in the united 
capitals of Europe. I have frequently 
caught him watching me with an eye of 
such sardonic depreciation that I felt it 
quite vain to attempt any hiding from 
him of my incompetence; and as for sur- 
prising him, a locomotive cannot do it, 
for I have tried this. He relishes put- 
ting a man in absurd positions, and will 
wait many days in patience to compass 
this uncharitable thing; and when he 
cannot bring a man to derision, he con- 
tents himself with a steer or a buffalo, 
helping the man to rope and throw these 
animals with an ingenuity surpassing 
any circus, to my thinking. A number 
of delighted passengers on the Kansas 
Pacific Railway passed by a Mexican va- 
quero, who had been sent out from Kan- 
sas City to rope a buffalo as an adver- 
tisement for the stock-yards. The train 
stopped to take a look at the solitary 
horseman fast to a buffalo in the midst 
of the plains. José, who had his bull 
safely roped, shouted to ask if they had 
water on the train. ‘* We'll bring you 
some,” said they. ‘‘Oh, I come get,” said 
he; and jumping off, he left his accom- 
plished pony in sole charge of the buffalo. 
Whenever the huge beast struggled for 
freedom, the clever pony stiffened his 
legs and leaned back as in a tug of war, 
by jumps and dodges so anticipating each 
move of the enemy that escape was entire- 
ly hopeless. The boy got his drink, and 
his employer sent out a car for the buf- 
falo, which was taken in triumph into 
Kansas City behind the passenger train. 
The Mexican narrated the exploit to his 
employer thus: ‘‘Oh, Shirley, when the 
train start they all give three greata big 
cheers for me, and then they give three 
mucha bigger cheers for the little gray 
hoss !”” 

Ah, progress is truly a wonder! and 
admirable beyond all doubt it is to be- 
hold the rapid new square miles of brick, 
and the stream rich with the contribu- 
tions of an increased population, and tall 
factories that have stopped dividends just 
for the present, and long empty railroads 
in the hands of the receiver; but I prefer 
that unenlightened day when we had plen- 
ty of money and cheered for the little gray 
hoss. Such was the animal that awaited 
the coming of the rail-splitter. The meet- 
ing was a long way off in 1830. Not the 
Mexican war, not the gold on the Pacific 


in *49 (though this, except for the hors: 

revealed the whole Saxon at his best and 
worst, and for a brief and beautiful m< 

ment waked once more the American 
muse), not any national event until th: 
war of the rebellion was over and we had 
a railroad from coast to coast, brought 
the man and his horse together. It was 
in the late sixties that this happened in 
Texas. The adventurous sons of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, forever following 
the native bent to roam, and having no 
longer a war to give them the life they 
preferred, came into a new country full 
of grass and cattle. Here they found 
Mexicans by the hundred, all on horses 
and at large over the flat of the world. 
This sight must have stirred memories in 
the rail-splitter’s blood, for he joined the 
sport upon the instant. I do not think 
he rode with bolder skill than the Mexi- 
can’s, but he brought other and grittier 
qualities to bear upon that wild life, and 
also the Saxon contempt for the foreign- 
er. Soon he had taken what was good 
from this small, deceitful alien, including 
his name, Vaquero, which he translated 
into Cowboy. He took his saddle, his 
bridie, his spurs, his rope, his methods of 
branding and herding —indeed, most of 
his customs and accoutrements—and with 
them he went rioting over the hills. His 
play-ground was two thousand miles long 
and a thousand wide. The hoofs of his 
horse were tough as iron, and the pony 
waged the joyous battle of self-preserva- 
tion as stoutly as did his rider. When the 
man lay rolled in his blankets sleeping, 
warm and unconcerned beneath a driving 
storm of snow, the beast pawed through 
to the sage-brush and subsisted; so that it. 
came to be said of such an animal, ‘‘A 
meal a day is enough for a man who gets. 
to ride that horse.” 

The cow-puncher’s play-ground in those 
first glorious days of his prosperity in- 
cluded battle and murder and sudden 
death as every-day matters. From 1865. 
to 1878 in Texas he fought his way with 
knife and gun, and any hour of the twen- 
ty-four might see him flattened behind 
the rocks among the whiz of bullets and 
the flight of arrows, or dragged bloody 
and folded together from some adobe 
hovel. Seventy-five dollars a month 
and absolute health and strength were 
his wages; and when the news of all 
this excellence drifted from Texas east- 
ward, they came in shoals— Saxon boys 
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of picked courage (none but plucky ones 
could survive) from South and North, 
from town and country. Every sort 
and degree of home tradition came with 
them from their far birthplaces. Some had 
known the evening hymn at one time, 
others could remember no parent or teach- 
er earlier than the street; some spoke 
with the gentle accent of Virginia, others 
in the dialect of baked beans and codfish; 
here and there was the baccalaureate, al- 
ready beginning to forget his Greek al pha- 
bet, but still able to repeat the two nota- 
ble words with which Xenophon always 
marches upon the next stage of his jour- 
ney. Hither to the cattle country they 
flocked from forty kinds of home, each 
bringing a deadly weapon. 

What motlier tribe, what heap of cards 
shuffled from more various unmatched 
packs, could be found? Yet this tribe did 
not remain motley, but soon grew into a 
unit. To begin with, the old spirit burned 
alike in all, the unextinguished fire of 
adventure and independence. And then, 
the same stress of shifting for self, the 
same vigorous and peculiar habits of life, 
were forced upon each one: watching for 
Indians, guarding huge herds at night, 
chasing cattle, wild as deer, over rocks and 
counties, sleeping in the dust and waking 
in the snow, cooking in the open, swim- 
ming the swollen rivers. Such gymna- 
sium for mind and body develops a like 
pattern in the unlike. Thus, late in the 
nineteenth century, was the race once 
again subjected to battles and darkness, 
rain and shine, to the fierceness and gen- 
erosity of the desert. Destiny tried her 
latest experiment upon the Saxon, and 
plucking him from the library, the hay- 
stack, and the gutter, set him upon his 
horse; then it was that, face to face with 
the eternal simplicity of death, his mod- 
ern guise fell away and showed once again 
the medizval man. It was no new type, 
no product of the frontier, but just the 
original kernel of the nut with the shell 
broken. 

This bottom bond of race unified the 
divers young men, who came riding from 
various points of the compass, speaking 
university and gutter English simultane- 
ously; and as the knights of Camelot 
prized their armor and were particular 
about their swords, so these dusty succes- 
sors had an extreme pride of equipment, 
and put aside their jeans and New York 
suits for the tribal dress. Though each 


particle of gearing for man and horse was 
evoked from daily necessity, gold and si 

ver instantly stepped in to play their cu: 

tomary ornamental part, as with all prim 

tive races. The cow-punclier’s legs mus 

be fended from the thorny miles of the Rio 
Grande, the thousand mongrel shrubs 
that lace their bristles together stiff over 
the country—the mesquite, the shin-oak., 
the cat’s-claw, the Spanish-dagger; wide 

spreading, from six inches to ten feet 
high, every vegetable vicious with an 
embroidery of teeth and nails; a conti- 
nent of peevish thicket called chaparral, 
as we indiscriminately call a dog with 
too many sorts of grandfathers a cur. 
Into this saw-mill dives the wild steer 
through paths and passages known to 
himself, and after him the pursuing man 
must also dive at a rate that would tear 
his flesh to ribbons if the blades and 
points could get hold of him. But he 
cases his leg against the hostile chapar- 
ral from thigh to ankle in chaps—lea- 
thern breeches, next door to armor: his 
daily bread is scarcely more needful to 
him. Soon his barbaric pleasure in fin- 
ery sews tough leather fringe along their 
sides, and the leather flap of the pocket 
becomes stamped with a heavy rose. Sag- 
ging in a slant upon his hips leans his 
leather belt of cartridges buckled with 
jaunty arrogance, and though he uses his 
pistol with murderous skill, it is pretty, 
with ivory or mother-of-pearl for a han- 
dle. His arm must be loose to swing his 
looped rope free and drop its noose over 
the neck of the animal that bounds in front 
of his rushing pony. Therefore he rides in 
a loose flannel shirt that will not cramp 
him as he whirls the coils; but the hand- 
kerchief knotted at his throat, though it 
is there to prevent sunburn, will in time 
of prosperity be chosen for its color and 
soft texture, a scarf to draw the eve of 
woman. His heavy splendid saddle is, 
in its shape and luxury of straps and lea- 
ther thongs, the completest instrument for 
night and day travel, and the freighting 
along with you of board and lodging, that 
any nomad has so far devised. With its 
trappings and stamped leather, its horn 
and high cantle, we are well acquainted. 
It must stand the strain of eight hundred 
sudden pounds of live beef tearing at it for 
freedom; it must be the anchor that shall 
not drag during the furious rages of such 
atyphoon. For the cattle of the wilder- 
ness have often run wild for three, four, 
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and five years, through rocks and forests, 
never seeing the face of man from the 
day when as little calves they were brand- 
ed. And some were never branded at all. 
They have grown up in company with 
the deer, and like the deer they fly at 
the approach of the horseman. Then, if 
he has ridden out to gather these waifs 
from their remote untenanted pastures 
and bring them in to be counted and driv- 
en to sale, he must abandon himself to the 
headlong pursuit. The open easy plain 
with its harmless footing lies behind, the 
steep valley narrows up to an entering 
wedge among the rocks, and into these 
untoward regions rush the beeves. The 
shale and detritus of shelving land- 
slides, the slippery knobs in the beds of 
brooks, the uncertain edges of the jump- 
ing-off place, all lie in the road of the day’s 
necessity, and where the steer goes, goes 
the cow-puncher too — balancing, sway- 
ing, doubling upon his shrewd pony. The 
noose uncoiling flies swinging through 
the air and closes round the throat—or 
perhaps only the hind leg—of the quarry. 
In the shock of stopping short or of lean- 
ing to circle, the rider's stirrups must be 
long, and his seat a forked pliant poise 
on the horse’s back; no grip of the knee 
will answer in these contortions; his leg 
must have its straight length, a lever of 
muscle and sinew to yield or close vise- 
like on the pony’s ribs; and when the 
steer feels that he is taken and the rope 
tightens from the saddle horn, then must 
the gearing be solid, else, like a fisherman 
floundering with snapped rod and tan- 
gled line, the cow-puncher will have mis- 
fortunes to repair and nothing to repair 
them with. Such a thing as this has hap- 
pened in New Mexico: The steer, pursued 
and frantic at feeling the throttle of the 
flung rope, ran blindly over a cliff, one 
end of the line fast to him, the other to 
the rider's saddle horn, and no time to 
think once, much less twice, about any- 
thing in this or the next world. The 
pony braced his legs at the edge, but his 
gait swept him onward, as with the fast 
skater whose skate has stuck upon a froz- 
en chip. The horse fell over the moun- 
tain, and with him his rider; but the 
sixty-foot rope was new, and it hooked 
over a stump. Steer and horse swung 
like seales gently above the man, who lay 
at the bottom, hurt nearly to death, but 
not enough to dull his appreciation of the 
unusual arrangement. 
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It is well, then, to wear leathern ar- 
mor and sit in a stout saddle if you would 
thrive among the thorns and rocks; and 
without any such casualty as falling over 
a mountain, the day’s common events eall 
for uncommon strength of gear. Not 
otherwise can the steer be hooked and 
landed safely, and not otherwise is the 
man to hoist resisting beeves up a hill 
somewhat as safes are conducted to the 
sixth story, nor could the rider plunge 
galloping from the sixth story to the 
ground, or swerve and heavily lean to 
keep from flying into space, were his stir- 
rup leathers not laced, and every other 
crucial spot of strain independent of so 
weak a thing as a buckle. To go up 
where you have come down is another 
and easier process for man and straps 
and everything except the horse. His 
breath and legs are not immortal. And 
in order that each day the man may be 
hardily borne over rough and smooth he 
must own several mounts—a ‘‘string”’; 
sometimes six and more, either his own 
property, or allotted to him by the fore- 
man of the outfit for which he rides. The 
unused animals run in a herd—the ra- 
muda; and to get a fresh mount from 
the ramuda means not seldom the cere- 
mony of catching your hare. The ponies 
walk sedately together in the pasture, 
good as gold, and eying you without con- 
cern until they perceive that you are come 
with an object. They then put forth 
against you all the circus knowledge you 
have bestowed upon them so painfully. 
They comprehend ropes and loops and 
the law of gravity; they have observed 
the errors of steers in similar cases, and 
the unattractive result of running inside 
any enclosure, such as a corral, they 
strategize to keep at large, and altogether 
chasing a steer is tortoise play to the 
game they can set up for you. They rel- 
ish the sight of you whirling impotent 
among them, rejoice in the smoking pace 
and the doublings they perpetrate; and 
with one eye attentive to you and your 
poised rope, and the other dexterously 
commanding the universe, they will in- 
tertangle as in cross-tag, pushing between 
your design and its victim, mingling con- 
fusedly like a driven mist, and all this 
with nostrils leaning level to the wind 
and bellies close to the speeding ground. 
But when the desired one is at last taken 
and your successful rope is on his neck, 
you would not dream he had ever wished 
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for anything else. He stands, submitting 
absent-mindedly to bit and blanket, mild 
as any unconscious lamb, while placidity 
descends once more upon the herd; again 
they pasture good as gold, and butter 
would not melt in the mouth of one of 
these conscientious creatures. I have 
known a number of dogs, one crow, and 
two monkeys, but these combined have 
seemed to me less fertile in expedient than 
the cow-pony, the sardonic cayuse. The 
bit his master gave him, and the bridle and 
spurs, have the same origin from necessity 
and the same history as to ornament. If 
stopping and starting and turning must 
be like flashes of light, the apparatus is 
accordingly severe; and as for the spurs, 
those wheels with long spikes cease to 
seem grotesque when you learn that with 
shorter and sharper rowels they would 
catch in the corded meshes of the girth, 
and bring the rider to ruin. Silver and 
gold, when he could pay for them, went 
into the make and decoration of this 
smaller machinery; and his hat would 
cost him fifteen dollars, and he wore 
fringed gloves. His boots often cost 
twenty-five dollars in his brief hour of 
opulence. Come to town for his holi- 
day, he wore his careful finery, and from 
his wide hat-brim to his jingling heels 
made something of a figure—as self-con- 
scious and deliberate a show as any 
painted buck in council or bull-elk among 
his aspiring cows; and out of town in the 
mountains, as wild and lean and danger- 
ous as buck or bull knows how to be. 

As with his get-up, so it went with his 
vocabulary; for any manner of life with 
a rule and flavor of its own strong 
enough to put a new kind of dress on a 
man’s body will put new speech in his 
mouth, and an idiom derived from the 
exigencies of his days and nights was 
soon spoken by the cow-puncher. Like 
all creators, he not only built, but bor- 
rowed his own wherever he found it. 
Chaps, from chapparajos,,is only one 
of many transfers from the Mexican, one 
out of (I should suppose) several hundred ; 
and in lover-wolf is a singular instance 
of half-baked translation. Lobo, pro- 
nounced lovo, being the Spanish for wolf, 
and the coyote being a sort of wolf, the 
dialect of the southern border has slid 
into this name for a wolf that is larger, 
and a worse enemy to steers than the 
small coward coyote. Lover- wolf is a 
word anchored to its district. In the 


Northwest, though the same animal roanj\s 
there as dangerously, his Texas name 
would be as unknown as the Northwest s 
word for Indian, sitwash, from sauvag: 

would be along the Rio Grande. Thus 
at the top and bottom of our map do 
French and Spanish trickle across the 
frontier, and with English melt into two 
separate amalgams which are wholly di 

tinct, and which remain near the spot 
where they were moulded; while other 
compounds, having the same Northern 
and Southern starting-point, drift far and 
wide, and become established in the cow 

puncher’s dialect over his whole country. 
No better French specimen can be in- 
stanced than cache, verb and noun, from 
the verb cacher, to conceal. In our East- 
ern life words such as these are of no per- 
tinent avail; and as it is only universal 
pertinence which can lft a fragment of 
dialect into the dictionary’s good society, 
most of them must pass with the tran- 
sient generation that spoke them. Cer- 
tain ones there are deserving to sur- 
vive; cinch, for instance, from cincha, the 
Mexican girth. From its narrow office 
under the horse’s belly it has come to 
perform in metaphor a hundred services. 
In cinching somebody or something you 
may mean that you hold four aces, or the 
key of a political crisis; and when a man 
is very much indeed upper-dog, then he 
is said to have an air-tight cinch; and 
this phrase is to me so pleasantly elo- 
quent that I am withheld from using it 
in polite gatherings only by that prudery 
which we carry as a burden along with 
the benefits of academic training. Be- 
sides the foreign importations, such as 
arroyo and riata, that stand unchanged, 
and those others which under the action 
of our own speech have sloughed their 
native shape and come out something 
new, like quirt—once cwerta, Mexican for 
rawhide—is the third large class of words 
which the cowboy has taken from our 
sober old dictionary stock and made over 
for himself. Pie-biter refers not to those 
hailing from our pie belt, but to a cow- 
pony who secretly forages in a camp 
kitchen to indulge his acquired tastes. 
Western whiskey, besides being known 
as tonsil varnish and a hundred different 
things, goes as benzine, not unjustly. 
The same knack of imagery that upon 
our Eastern slope gave visitors from the 
country the brief, sure name of hayseed, 
calls their Western equivalents junipers. 
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Hay grows scant upon the Rocky Moun- 
tains, but those seclusions are filled with 
evergreens. No one has accounted to me 
for hobo. A hobo is a wandering unem- 
ployed person, a stealer of rides on freight- 
trains, a diner at the back door, eternally 
seeking honest work, and when brought 
face to face with it eternally retreating. 
The hobo is he against whom we have all 
sinned by earning our living. Perhaps 
some cowboy saw an Italian playing a 
pipe to the accompaniment of the harp, 
and made the generalization: oboe may 
have given us hobo. Hobo-ken has been 
suggested by an ingenious friend; but the 
word seems of purely Western origin, 
and I heard it in the West several years 
before it became used in the East. The 
cow-puncher’s talent for making a use- 
ful verb out of anything shows his indi- 
viduality. Any young strong race will 
always lay firm hands on language and 
squeeze juice from it; and you instantly 
comprehend the man who tells you of his 
acquaintances, whom you know to be 
drunk at the moment. that they are hell- 
ing around town. Unsleeping need for 
quick thinking and doing gave these no- 
mads the pith of utterance. They say, for 
instance, that they intend camping on a 
man’s trail, meaning, concisely, ‘‘ So-and- 
so has injured us, and we are going to 
follow him day and night until we are 
quits.” Thus do these ordinary words 
and phrases, freshened to novelty by the 
cow-puncher’s wits, show his unpremedi- 
tated art of brevity, varying in aptness, 
but in imagination constant; and with 
one last example of his fancy I shall 
leave his craft of word-making. 

It is to be noted in all peoples that 
for whatever particular thing in life is 
of frequent and familiar practice among 
them they will devise many gradations 
of epithet. To go is in the cattle country 
a common act, and a man may go for 
different reasons, in several manners, at 
various speeds. For example: 

‘*Do I understand you went up the 
tree with the bear just behind you?” 

‘*The bear was not in front of me.” 

Here the cowboy made ordinary words 
suffice for showing the way he went, but 
his goings can be of many sorts besides in 
front of and behind something, and his 
rich choice of synonyms embodies a la- 
tent chapter of life and habits. To the 
several phases of going known to the pio- 
neer as vamose, skip, light out, dust, and 


git, the cowboy adds, burn the earth, hit. 
hit the breeze, pull your freight, jog. aim- 
ble, move, pack, rattle your hocks, briy)- 
dle, and more, very likely, if I knew or 
could recall them; I think that the ob- 
server who caught the shifting flicker of 
a race or a pursuit, and said brindle first. 
had a mind of liveliness and art. 

It may be that some of these words I 
have named as home-bred natives of our 
wilderness are really of long standing and 
archaic repute, and that the scholar ean 
point to them in the sonnets of Shake- 
speare, but I, at least, first learned them 
west of the Missouri. 

With a speech and dress of his own, 
then, the cow-puncher drove his herds to 
Abilene or Westport Landing in the Texas 
times, and the easy abundant dollars came, 
and left him for spurs and bridles of bar- 


.baric decoration. Let it be remembered 


that the Mexican was the original cow 
boy, and that the American improved on 
him. Those were the days in which he 
was long in advance of settlers, and when 
he literally fought his right of way. 
Along the waste hundreds of miles that 
he had to journey, three sorts of inveter- 
ate enemies infested the road—the thief 
(the cattle-thief, I mean), who was as 
daring as himself; the supplanted Mex- 
ican, who hated the new encroaching 
Northern race; and the Indian, whose 
hand was against all races but his own 
immediate tribe, and who flayed the feet 
of his captives, and made them walk 
so through the mountain passes to the 
fires in which he slowly burned them. 
Among these perils the cow-puncher 
took wild pleasure in existing. No sol- 
dier of fortune ever adventured with 
bolder carelessness, no fiercer blood ever 
stained a border. If his raids, his tri- 
umphs, and his reverses have inspired no 
minstrel to sing of him who rode by the 
Pecos River and the hills of San Andreas, 
it is not so much the Rob Roy as the 
Walter Scott who is lacking. And the 
Flora MeIvor! Alas! the stability of the 
clan, the blessing of the home _back- 
ground, was not there. These wild men 
sprang from the loins of no similar fa- 
ther, and begot rio sons to continue their 
hardihood. War they made in plenty, 
but not love; for the woman they saw 
was not the woman a man can take into 
his heart. That their fighting Saxon an- 
cestors awoke in them for a moment and 
made them figures for poetry and ro- 
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mance is due to the strange accidents of a 
young country, where, while cities flour- 
ish by the coast and in the direct paths 
of trade, the herd-trading interior re- 
mains medizeval in its simplicity and vio- 
lence. And yet this transient generation 
deserves more chronieling than it will 
ever have. Deeds in plenty were done 
that are all and more than imagination 
should require. One high noon upon the 
plains by the Rio Grande the long irons 
lay hot in the fire. The young cattle 
were being branded, and the gathered 
herd covered the plain. Two owners 
claimed one animal. They talked at first 
quietly round the fire, then the dispute 
quickened. One roped the animal, throw- 
ing it to the ground to burn his mark 
upon it. A third came, saying the steer 
was his. The friends of each drew close 
to hear, and a claimant thrust his red- 
hot iron against the hide of the animal 
tied on the ground. Another seized it 
from him, and as they fell struggling, 
their adherents flung themselves upon 
their horses, and massing into clans, vol- 
leyed with their guns across the fire. In 


a few minutes fourteen riders lay dead on 
the plain, and the tied animal over which 
they had quarrelled bawled and bleated in ° 


the silence. Here is skirmishing enough 
fora ballad. And there was a certain tire- 
less man in northern New Mexico whose 
war upon cattle-thieves made his life so 
shining a mark that he had in bank five 
thousand dollars to go to the man who 
killed the man who killed him. A neigh- 
borhood where one looks so far beyond 
his own assassination as to provide a com- 
petence for his avenger is discouraging to 
family life, but a promising field for liter- 
ature. 

Such existence soon makes a strange 
man of any one, and the early cow- 
punchers rapidly grew unlike all people 
but each other and the wild superstitious 
ancestors whose blood was in their veins. 
Their hair became long, and their glance 
rested with serene penetration upon the 
stranger; they laughed seldom, and their 
spirit was in the permanent attitude of 
war. Grim lean men of few topics, and 
not many words concerning these; com- 
prehending no middle between the poles 
of brutality and tenderness ; indifferent to 
death, but disconcerted by a good woman ; 
some with violent Old Testament reli- 
gion, some avowing none, and all of them 
uneasy about corpses and the dark. These 
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hermited horsemen would dismount in 
camp at nightfall and lie looking at the 
stars, or else squat about the fire convers- 
ing with crude sombreness of brands and 
horses and cows, speaking of humans 
when they referred to men. 

To-day they are still to be found in New 
Mexico, their last domain. The extreme 
barrenness of those mountains has held 
tamer people at a distance. That next 
stage of Western progress—that unpar- 
alleled compound of new hotels, electric 
lights, and invincible ignorance which has 
given us the Populist—has been retarded, 
and the civilization of Colorado and silver 
does not yet redeem New Mexico. But 
in these shrunk days the cow-puncher no 
longer can earn money to spend on orna- 
ment; he dresses poorly and wears his 
chaps very wide and ungainly. But he 
still has three mounts, with seven horses 
to each mount, and his life is in the sad- 
dle among vast solitudes. In the North 
he was a later comer, and never quite so 
formidable a person. By the time he had 
ridden up into Wyoming and Montana 
the Indian was mostly gone, the locomo- 
tive upon the scene, and going West far 
less an exploration than in the Texas 
days. Into these new pastures drifted 


-youths from town and country whose 


grit would scarcely have lasted them to 
Abilene, and who were not the grim long- 
haired type, but a sort of glorified farm 
hand. They too wore their pistols, and 
rode gallantly, and out of them nature and 
simplicity did undoubtedly forge manlier, 
cleaner men than what our streets breed of 
no worse material. They galloped by the 
side of the older hands, and caught some- 
thing of the swing and tradition of the 
first years. They developed heartiness 
and honesty in virtue and in vice alike. 
Their evil deeds were not of the sneaking 
kind, but had always tHe saving grace of 
courage. Their code had no place for the 
man who steals a pocket-book or stabs in 
the back. 

And what has become of them? Where 
is this latest outcropping of the Saxon 
gone? Except where he lingers in the 
mountains of New Mexico he has been 
dispersed, as the elk, as the buffalo, as all 
wild animals must inevitably be dispersed. 
Three things swept him away—the ex- 
hausting of the virgin pastures, the com- 
ing of the wire fence, and Mr. Armour of 
Chicago, who set the price of beef to suit 
himself. But all this may be summed up 
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in the word Progress. When the bank- 
rupt cow-puncher felt Progress dispersing 
him, he seized whatever plank floated 
nearest him in the wreck. He went to 
town for a job; he got a position on the 
railroad; he set up a saloon; he married, 
and fenced in a little farm; and he 
turned ‘‘rustler,” and stole the cattle 
from the men for whom he had once 
worked. In these capacities will you 
find him to-day. The ex-cowboy who set 
himself to some new way of wage-earn- 
ing is all over the West, and his old 
courage and frankness still stick to him, 
but his peculiar independence is of ne- 
cessity dimmed. The only man who has 
retained that wholly is the outlaw, the 
horse and cattle thief, on whose grim 
face hostility to Progress forever sits. 
He has had a checkered career. He has 
been often hanged, often shot; he is gen- 
erally ‘‘ wanted” in several widely scat- 
tered districts. I know one who used to 
play the banjo to me on Powder River as 
he swung his long boots over the side of 
his bunk. I have never listened to any 
man’s talk with more interest and diver- 
sion. Once he has been to Paris on the 
proceeds of a lengthy well - conducted 
theft; once he has been in prison for 
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murder. He has the bluest eye, the 
longest nose, and the coldest face I ever 
saw. This stripe of gentleman still lives 
and thrives through the cattle country, 
occasionally goes out into the waste of 
land in the most delicate way, and pres- 
ently cows and steers are missed. But he 
has driven them many miles to avoid 
live-stock inspectors, and it may be that 
if you know him by sight and happen to 
be in a town where cattle are bought, 
such as Kansas City, you will meet him 
at the best hotel there, full of geniality 
and affluence. 

Such is the story of the cow-puncher, 
the American descendant of Saxon an- 
cestors, who for thirty years flourished 
upon our part of the earth, and, because 
he was not compatible with Progress, is 
now departed, never to return. But be- 
cause Progress has just now given us the 
Populist and silver in exchange for him, 
is no ground for lament. He has never 
made a good citizen, but only a good sol- 
dier, from his tournament days down. 
And if our nation in its growth have no 
worse distemper than the Populist to wea- 
ther through, there is hope for us, even 
though present signs disincline us to make 
much noise upon the Fourth of July. 








PASS 
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HAVE said before that all who lived 

in the Big Barracks tenement in For- 
syth Street worshipped Doctor Whitfield’s 
daughter—the beautiful, patient, deserted 
mother who kept house for the shabby- 
genteel doctor in that crowded human 
hive. Yet it was a wonder that she 
was liked by the Burkes, on the second 
floor back (uptown side). Petey Burke’s 
way of forever insisting that his mo- 
ther and sister admire ‘‘ Miss” Whitfield, 
as he did, idolatrously, must certainly 
have distressed them if the doctor’s 
daughter had not proved herself worthy 
Von. XCI.—No. 544.—67 





of adoration by her constant kindness 
and self-sacrifice toward the ruder folks 
around her. Petey’s father—long gone 
from earth—-had been an upper servant in 
a nobleman’s house in the old country, 
and his respect for good-breeding was so 
strong that it descended in full force to 
his children. The consequence was that 
Petey Burke grew up to be the tidiest lad 
in the Barracks colony—al ways in black, 
and as neat and sober as an undertaker. 
And his sister Norah (a pretty, stunted 
little thing, like a dwarfed tree of Japan) 
seemed to the boys of the block as exqui- 
site as a confection. Neither Petey nor 
Norah held aloof from the rude, hearty 
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life around them, but Petey carried him- 
self like a leader, and Norah was the only 
girl who could keep the men and boys 
around her and at a distance besides. 
As one of the lads expressed it, ‘* She's de 
on’y girl a feller wants to maul, and she’s 
de on’y one a feller can’t.” 

Petey gave no credit to his father for 
Norah’s genteel appearance and pretty 
ways. He ascribed them, and even her 
irreproachable morals, to the influence of 
Doctor Whitfield’s daughter, transmitted 
through himself. While his mother 
drank beer in the kitchen, proof against 
every influence but that of her peasant 
training, her children felt the impetus of 
New World conditions, and soared far be- 
yond her sphere, and beyond even her un- 
derstanding—a common miracle of our so- 
cial system. Petey took his mother's place 
as the guide and instructor of his sister. 

Norah Adeline Burke was nearly sev- 
enteen, and was already first helper to the 
Head of Department of the Made-up Mil- 
linery Room in one of the great shopping 
stores. That is proof of her remarkable 
natural taste—that and the fact that she 
was often successful in trimming hats 
and bonnets as stylish as any the shop 
turned out. And, as is the case with 
American shop-girls of far lower grade, 
she dressed with as good an imitation of 
the fashions as many a woman of greater 
pretensions—a difficult thing, because the 
girls who doit have to find cheap goods 
that will do duty as the bases of styles 
which are created with cloths made only 
in high-priced patterns. The reader would 
never have taken her for what she was if 
he saw her on the way to the shop with a 
silk bag on her arm, such as ladies carry, 
and two or three fat, well- bound books 
under one elbow, to make believe she was 
going to the Normal College two hours 
ahead of time. The carrying of these 
school-books was a trick that was not 
copied from ‘‘ Miss” Whitfield. There- 
fore it was gravely displeasing to Petey. 

‘** Norah,” said he, once, ‘‘ them books 
"11 queer you dead ’s long as yer carry ’em; 
that’s straight. You'll never get no rich 
feller ; an’ if yer was to catch a shoe- 
black for your ‘ steady,’ he'd be arank no 
good. Der reason is because—say, Norah, 
der doctor’s daughter wouldn't lug dem 
books around if she was in your place, an’ 
you know it. She wouldn't, ‘cause it 
ain’t up-an’-up; ‘tain’t honest an’ square 
—see? It’s narting but a bluff, and it 
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shows you ain’t on de level. De doctor's 
daughter wouldn't make out she’s any 
ting but what she is. Den why don't 
yer quit, sis? Come, now, girl, what's 
eating you to make yer do sich a t’ing / 

‘* Petey, why shouldn't I? Miss Reil], 
fetches school-books to her work,” says 
Miss Norah; ‘‘and so do plenty others. 
Maggie Hurley does too, and you’re tiie 
only one that’s sore about it.” 

‘Say, Norah, you give meapain. Miss 
Reilly! and Maggie Hurley !—you’ve got 
to trot out something better than them 
tarriers if you’re goin’ to put up agin de 
doctor’s daughter. And say,I seen you 
lookin’ at a gang in de street coming 
home yesterday—de gang dat was mon- 
keying wid de drunken man. Now, girl, 
I've told you many’s de time dat she don’t 
never look at annyt’ing in de street—not 
if a house fell down over de way, she 
wouldn’t give it de satisfaction to t’row 
one eye atit. Allde jays an’ dudes looks 
at her wherever she goes. She’s so tony 
dat she lives like she was on de stage in 
de tee-ayter wid dead crowds piping her 
off der hull time—see? But she looks 
straight ahead, till some one tries fer to 
catch her eye from de front, and den she 
looks at der sidewalk. She kin see all she 
wants to widout seemin’ to; and so kin 
you, Norah, unless you ’ain’t got no re- 
spect fer yerself and yer out on de mash.” 

‘* That ’ll do, now, Petey Burke. Ain't 
you terrible? You’re the only one on 
the block that doesn’t respect me.” 

‘**Fwhat’s ailing you, Petey?” cried the 
old mother from an inner room. ‘‘ No- 
rah darlin’, fwhat’s he sayin’ to 00?” 

‘*He—he called me out of my name, 
mother,” said the girl, sobbing; ‘‘and 
that’s not the first time. Trying to make 
me better than a saint, and yet calling 
me worse than I am.” 

In an instant Petey was down beside 
the sofa on which his sister sat, with his 
black button head in her lap. 

‘*Soak me one, sis,” he said; ‘‘ yes, 
sure; on de side of me head.... Oh, but 
dat was a Peter Hickey! Now you feel 
better. Dere’s a cream-drop fer you” 
(kissing her with a clumsy show of ten- 
derness). ‘* You know I’m dead gone on 
you, Norah; and fera girl dat’s born poor, 
dere ain’t no lady dat’s in it wid you.” 

‘*T never look at any man out-of-doors, 
Petey.” 

“If I tought you would,” said Petey, 
““T wouldn’t take you out and buy you 
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de best ring you kin 
git off de biggest 
jeweller in de Bow- 
erv—and dat’s what 
I'm a-goin’ to do to- 
night, Norah; [ma 
farmer if I don't. 
See?” 

“A ring, Petey! 
Are you? You're 
the best brother in 
the ward. But—but, 
Petey, I'd rather have 
you trust me than 
have a diamond from 
you.” 

With the doctor's 
daughter, whom he 
saw as often as he 
could pluck up the 
needed courage to 
sidle into her front 
room, fumbling his 
hat in his hand, he 
never tried, as others 
did, to talk what was 
called ‘‘tony talk,” or 
‘“Slooded English.” 
He was perfectly nat- 
ural in his speech 
with her. 

‘*T got ter talk tough,” he explained; 
‘*der boys wouldn’t take no other kinder 
talk. We all study it like we used ter 
study ‘rit’mertic in school, an’ de one 
dat’s on to de latest words is de one dat 
leads de mob, y’understand.” 

He saw her almost as frequently as did 
Mr. Fletcher, the rich but bashful mill- 
owner of the neighborhood, who hoped to 
win her love—the same Mr. Fletcher who 
once upon a time told Cordelia Mahoney 
truly that he knew no woman, and never 
had known one, except the dead mother 
who left him a boy on a Vermont hill- 
side. For quick wit and unceasing alert- 
ness there are not many of Petey’s equals, 
even in that abnormally sharp street-bred 
population. Therefore one day when he 
was bidden tocome in and found ‘‘ Miss” 
Whitfield’s eyes red from weeping, and a 
photograph lying in her lap, he stole such 
a look at the portrait as he passed behind 
her chair that he thought he should never 
forget the pictured man’s features. 

‘‘TIs there anything I can do for you, 
Mr. Burke, or for any one in the house?” 
she asked. 

‘I guest I’m the one to be askin’ ef I 
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‘“SAY, NORAH, YOU GIVE ME A PAIN.” 


kin do sump'n fer you. 
agin you, ma’am? 


What's gone 
I didn’t know you 
ever could look anyways ‘cept sun- 
shiny.” 

‘‘Oh yes, Mr. Burke; I am only a wo- 
man, with a woman's share of trouble.” 

‘Ef dat mug---scuse me, ma’am, dat 
face you’re a-lookin’ at—ef it queers you 
like dat, why don’t you chuck it?” 

‘*That would do no good,” said she, 
with a sad smile; and then she added, not 
knowing why her habitual reserve should 
so break down (but friends were few with 
her): ‘‘That is my ‘iusband. I do not 
often look at it, but whether I do or no, 
it means life-long unhappiness, just the 
same.” 

‘Is he er—did he er—” 

‘‘He left me—a month after we were 
married; before baby was born.” 

‘Say, he’s a—well, English ain't in it 
to tell what he is! I should t'ink you'd 
be so dead sore on him—say, I'd be so hot 
in de collar I couldn't ery. Scuse me, 
but hain’t you got de stuff fer to pay no 
lawyer to git you quit of him?” 

‘*T don't believe in divorce,” she said, 
rising and putting the photograph away ; 
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**but I never speak of him—or of myself 
—as a rule. I cannot tell why I have 
done so to you.” 

‘**Hol’ on, ma’am,” said Petey. ‘‘ Do 
you know where he is—does he do anny- 
ting fer you?” 

‘*No,” said she, in answer to both 
questions. ‘‘ There, now, tell me how I 
can be of service to you.” 

‘*T der want nartin’—dat’s straight. I 
just tought yer wouldn't mind my com- 
in’ in, and mebbe you'd give me some 
good talk, like you did oncet.” 

She was ten years older than Petey, 
and hers was such innate dignity that she 
risked nothing in displaying a kindly 
feellng for her rude admirer. ‘‘I cannot 
help you,” said she, stopping before him 
to arrange his hair with the light touch 
that a sister might bestow upon him. 
**'You will never be anything but a good 
man when you are grown up. You will 
always be kind to your mother, and guard 
your sister, and keep good companions 
and good habits. That is all—except al- 
ways to be sure of your own self-respect 
—and you will not find that too hard to 
do.” 

Petey repeated these simple rules for an 
honorable life to his sister as if he had 
originated them. ‘* Norah,” said he, ‘‘ I'd 
bank all I ever get dat you'll be a dead 
lady. All you got to do, Norah, is ter do 
de square act wid mother, an’ be up-and- 
up wid me, an’ don’t monkey wid no tough 
mob of girls nor no crooked fellers. Dat’s 
der hull shootin’-match, ’cept yer’ve got 
ter be square wid yerself and really 
b’leeve yer as good as yer let on.” 

She seemed to be in no need of so much 
advice, so frank and proud was her ap- 
pearance. ‘* Petey,” said she, ‘‘any one 
would think you wanted me to catch a 
Vanderbilt, but if I minded you I'd be 
such a saint that none but the priests 
would look at me.” 

His admiration for his sister seemed 
lost in his efforts to have her copy Miss 
Whitfield. Yet it was his sister that he 
truly loved. 

‘* It’s as bad for folks to have too much 
money,” said he, ‘‘as it is to be rotten 
poor. De best folks is de half-wayers, 
what has to fight fer whatever dey git. 
Dat’s where you come in, Norah; you got 
ter keep boosting yerself over de crowd, 
or you'll climb back into de gutter wid 
de mob dat’s satisfied wid bein’ walked 
over.” He glanced proudly at his sister’s 
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neat boots and gloves, peculiar in the 

neighborhood, and flattered himself that 

he had led Norah to value many such |i: 
tle but important marks of good-breed 
ing. ‘* Y’ain’t blooded like she is,” he 
said, ‘‘ but yer nee’nter give it’way. Make 
a big bluff at what you ain’t got, ever, 
time! Say, girl,” he said, ‘‘I’m all broke 
up over what I’ve got on to. Mr. Fletc| 

er ’|] never tie up wid Miss Whitfield. He 
comes one in a box like a dollar seegar, 
and them two was like a pair of lips, 
made to come together—but it don’t go- 

see? She’s got a husband what ain't no 
more dead dan me ’n you are. And she 
won't never get no divorce—she told me 
so on the d. q.” 

“Ts that her misery?” Norah asked. 
** Ain’t it terrible? Of course she won't 
get a divorce. That's like putting on 
your shoes out in the street—to a lady. 
But she ain’t like me. I wouldn’t eat my 
heart out for the best man going.” 

‘* Yes, ver would,” said he. ‘‘If you 
git de double cross put on you, yer’|] take 
it like it was medicine. But I’m dead 
sorry fer Mr. Fletcher. He don’t tog up 
in a silk dicer an’ patent-leathers to call 
on de doctor—not on your life he don’t.” 

Poor Fletcher! He had already learned 
that the sole woman he had known well 
or ever loved—except his mother—was 
not a widow, or of a mind to free herself 
from the wretch who had so misused her. 
He was brooding over his disappointment 
at his office desk one day, when Petey 
bolted in and startled him with a volley 
of questions. 

‘* Say, Mr. Fletcher, what’s de name of 
de mug what de doctor’s daughter’s mar- 
ried to?—an’ where is he?—and what's his 
lay—’cause he’s a crook, of course; ain't 
he?” 

‘“ Why do you ask?” 

‘*T ain’t askin’ fer no harm. I can’t 
give you no talk now. Tell me—quick’s 
yer can.” 

““T only know—the doctor told me,” 
said Fletcher—‘‘ that he is a very sad ras- 
cal—bad in every drop of his blood. His 
name is Jensen. He had nice connections 
in Cincinnati, where she was at school, 
and he married her and beat her and 
robbed her and left her. It’s years since 
they've heard—” 

‘*Keerect!"’ shonted Petey, and bolted 
out of the door. Straight to a grand 
house on the north side of Washington 
Square he ran, and straight to the area 











‘‘ PETEY LOUNGED ACROSS THE STREET ON THE PARK SIDE.” 


door. He had seen enter that house, by 
the front door, a man who bore the face 
of the photograph over which he had 
seen the doctor’s daughter crying. Very 
adroitly he wormed from the servant- 
girl at the basement door the little she 
knew of the caller abovestairs. She said 
that he was Mr. Holbrook, and that on 
‘‘Tuesday come wan week” he was to 
marry Miss Grandish, ‘‘the masther’s 
daughter.” For this information Petey 
rewarded the maid with a startlingly sud- 
den kiss, and then cleverly dodged the 
blow with which she meant to take her 
revenge. Petey lounged across the street, 
on the park side, until in an hour the 


man for whom he waited came out by 
the Grandishs’ door. Then Petey ran 
over, caught up with the man, and said 
in his ear, ‘ Hello, Jensen!” The man 
started and all but stopped; then his 
nerve came back, and he quickened his 
pace, as if to ignore the boy. 

‘*T said, ‘ Hello, Jensen !’”’ 

Instantly the man turned and seized 
Petey by the throat. 

‘* You nee’n’t to do dat; you wouldn't 
lose me if you left go of me.” 

The man raised his cane to strike the 
lad across the face. Petey did not flinch. 

‘“ What good’ll dat do yer,” he asked, 
“slong as I’m on to you?” The man 
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dropped his arm and released the lad. 
Then Petey did what a street boy’s train- 
ing made it impossible for him to resist. 
He pushed up against the well-dressed 
man, shoved out his chin like a bully, 
and tried to press his face close up to that 
of the man he threatened. ‘* A-a-h,” he 
snarled, ‘‘ why don’t yer soak me? Never 
mind me bein’ littler; hit me; g’on, I 
dare yer!” 

Jensen, for it was ‘‘ Miss” Whitfield’s 
husband, stepped back, and asked, ‘‘In 
God’s name, how do you know me, and 
what d’yer want?” 

Petey was prompted to reply, ‘‘ I’ve got 
all I want,” but a new idea seized his 
quick brain, and he said, ‘‘I was t’inking 
who'd give de most fer what I know— 
you er Mr. Grandish?” 

‘+ ___ you! [ll kill you.” 

‘*Oh yes; I don’t think,” said Petey. 
‘“*You’ll try ter get friends wid me, more 
likely.” 

‘* Who are you? What do you know?” 

‘*My name’s Petey Burke. You often 
read about me in de paper-—me an’ der 
Mayor and Mr. Depew. I want you to 
cough up a hundred, or I'll tell Mr. 
Grandish what I know. Goo’-by; Ill 
chase meself over to ol’ man Grandish’s 
stoop, and wait dere till you bring me der 
hundred. Say, it’s t’ree o’clock now; [ll 
split at five if I don’t git de boodle.” 

Petey sauntered back to the Grandish 
house and seated himself on the stoop. 
‘* A hundred ‘ll come in pat to de doc- 
tor’s daughter,” he thought. ‘It ‘ll be 
her own, too; some of what he stole. 
’'N’ I won't tell ole Grandish. I kin 
promise dat. Ill let it go wid tellin’ de 
police. Ole Grandish don’t cut no ice 
wid me.” 

Half an hour passed, and Miss Grand- 
ish came out, dressed for the street. She 
looked curiously at the black-eyed, bright- 
faced tenement lad, wondering why he 
sat on her stoop. He glanced at her; 
then looked at her point-blank with 
wide-eyed admiration. He admitted to 
himself that she had a degree of youth- 
ful, rosy vigor that had gone from the 
doctor’s daughter, and yet she was just 
as ‘‘ fine a lady,” he thought. 

‘*Are you Miss Grandish?” he inquired. 

‘“‘Tam. Why do you inquire?” 

‘*Oh, miss, don’t tink I’m loony, but 
do tell me—are you the one that—that—” 

“Tam the only young lady here,” said 
she. 





“Then,” said Petey, “I am de best 
friend you got in de world. Your fathep 
ain't in itwid me. Haully gee! I pretty 
near slipped a cog dat time. Don’t be 
a-seared dat [ll forgit you. You'll see 
me chasin’ meself back here like I'd left a 
di’mond pin and come back fer it. So 
long, miss.” 

Miss Grandish fancied she had held that 
interview with a lunatic licensed vender 
who spoke English words without arran- 
ging them in English order. Petey strode 
away, talking to himself. 

‘* Money kin come too high sometimes, 
de same as Dutch cheese,” he said. ‘‘[ 
guess de doctor’s daughter der want no 
hundred dat ’ll leave anoder girl in de 
same hole as she’s in.” 

Petey lived on the people, and did little 
or nothing for his keep. He was a lieu- 
tenant and favorite of ‘‘Sheeny Mose,” the 
State Senator, who got him a place that 
was a sinecure in the sheriff's office at 
three dollars a day. It was too bad to 
demoralize so honest a lad, and to teach 
him that (as he would have said) ‘‘ public 
office is a private snap”; but politics of 
the machine kind are demoralizing a large 
fraction of the population in thisand many 
other ways. Having ‘‘a pull” in politics, 
he went at once to Police Headquarters, 
and, with a knowledge born of long ac- 
quaintance with the place, went straight to 
the ‘*‘ Rogues’ Gallery,” in the semi-court- 
room of the ‘‘ chief,” where the detectives’ 
prisoners are arraigned to give their ‘‘ pedi- 
grees.” The ‘‘ gallery” is a great black- 
walnut book against the wall,and its leaves 
are wooden hinged frames full of pho- 
tographs. Petey turned over a score of 
leaves, and then suddenly his eyes bright- 
ened, and he studied a particular picture 
as a bachelor might study the face of a 
girl that a fortune-teller had declared 
would one day become his wife. Present- 
ly he closed the great book and walked 
straight into the awesome presence of the 
chief of detectives. Thirty seconds after- 
wards that great man was listening eager- 
ly to what Petey had to tell him. 

A week later Petey called upon ‘‘ Miss” 
Whitfield and gave her a cop7 of an even- 
ing newspaper. ‘‘ Read that, miss,” he 
said. ‘‘I always wanted to show yer dat 
I would do anyting I could fer you. 
You'll ery over dat picture some more, I 
don't tink.” 

The beautiful and kindly face was turn- 
ed upon the staring head-lines of the news- 
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paper, and presently she caught their 
meaning, and recoiled as if she had been 
struck. ‘Merciful heavens!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ He? Arrested—slot! Where 
is he, Peter Burke? What has been done 
with him?” 

‘*He’s in de hospital, ma’am,” said 
Petey. 

“Ts he badly hurt?” 

‘‘ He was collared in de house where he 
was sparkin’ a girl he was a-goin’ to mar- 
ry. He made a lep for de winder, an’ he 
got a hole in his back dat looks as if he'd 
been plugged wid a baseball.” 

The doctor’s daughter sank upon the 
lounge and buried her face in her hands. 

‘*T found him, miss,” said Petey; ‘I 
re-cog-nized him by de photo dat made 
you cry; it’s all in de paper.” 

“You? You did this? 
why dia you do it?” 

‘‘Why, miss? Say—aren’t you—glad?” 

‘*Glad?” she cried, almost hysterically ; 
‘‘glad to have my baby’s father arrested 
—shot down by the officers—publicly dis- 
graced! Oh, Peter, why must you have 
dealt me this blow?” 

Petey never knew how he left her 
presence—a guilty, shocked, and shrink- 
ing creature, much more ashamed than 


Oh, Peter, 


he had been proud earlier in the day. 
He went straight to his sister. 
‘** Norah,” said he, ‘‘I kin give you a 


pointer. You must always speak low 
an’ soft an’ quiet. I know you do; you 
ne’enter say a word. But what I mean 
is, can you do it all de way trough? 
*Cause yer got to, sis. Never mind if 
your heart’s broke, or if a man hits you 
—never mind if you're all tore up an’ 
crazy—you must talk as if your mouth 
was chuck full of butter. You der want 
ter be no tarrier, sis, and holler like a 
foreman at a fire; de t’oroughbreds never 
do it—see?” 

Two days after this, at the hospital, 
Petey was allowed to visit the wounded 
man, and there he found the doctor's 
daughter seeking her husband to befriend 
him. 

‘*T made a bad break, miss,” he whis- 
pered to her; ‘‘and I’m dead sore on me- 
self and want to make myself solid again. 
D’ye t’ink you could give him dese wid- 
out any one getting on to you? They’re 
files and a saw, so’s he kin cut his way 
out when he’s in de cooler. Don’t be 
scared; you ne’enter bother. I can pass 
‘em tohim. Oh, you tink you'd be sus- 
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picioned? No? You tink it ain't right; 
de law should be respected? Shoot de 
law !—let de law look out fer itself. I 
mustn't give ‘em to him? You're ‘way 
off, miss, but whatever you say goes fur- 
der wid me dan de pull of a cable-car.”’ 

The wounded man opened his eyes as 
his wife left Petey and approached his cot. 
It was by a great effort that Jensen raised 
himself upon one elbow and glared at the 
woman whom he had so cruelly wronged. 

‘Ts it you, you !’ He called hera 
fearful name. ‘‘ You are at the bottom 
of this. I might have guessed it. Come 
closer. Ah, you know me; I'd leave youa 
mark you'd carry to your grave you 

!” And then the wretch cursed her 
so fearfully that it seemed as if never did 
evil tongue and wicked heart pour forth 
more bitter venom. 

‘*Scuse me, ma'am,” said Petey, strid- 
ing up to the wretched wife, as she stood 
with her head bent beneath the torrent 
of abuse. ‘* You can’t stay and hear any 
more of that. Come wid me, miss; you 
must—or I'll choke him to death in an- 
oder second. You're an angel, miss, and 
you don’t know what he’s a-sayin’, but I 
do, and I can’t stand it.” 

‘*He is my husband—” 

*“Come away, miss. You gotto. Don’t 
shame a tough feller like me by letting 
me know' you stood and heard such talk 
as dat.” 

Out in the hallway she again restrained 
him. ‘If he grows worse,” said she, 
‘*my place is by his side. Do you not 
understand that he is my husband—that 
we each took the other for better or 
worse?” 

‘*T can’t understand nothing, miss,” 
said Petey, ‘‘except that you an’ me 
don’t sagaciate no more’n if you was de 
Queen of Peru an’ I was a Chinaman; 
but go ’way—dat’s right--an’ I'll post you 
every day.” 

When Petey returned to the sick-ward 
he met the house surgeon. ‘‘Strange,” 
said the doctor, ‘‘ but that villain’s wife 
seems a perfect lady!” 

‘**Seems?” said Petey. ‘‘Huliy gee! 
She's finer’n silk, and harder to beat dan 
a china egg.”’ 

** Jensen will not live the night out,” 
said the doctor. ‘‘He can’t. No man 
wounded as he is ever lived so long as 
he has already.” 

“If I had a hundred, doctor, I'd give 
it to you fer just thinking what you say.” 
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“*MISS GRANDISH CAME OUT, 


“Tam certain of it.” 

‘*Oh, but that’s dandy!” said Petey. 
“Say, that’s a bird, that news is.” 

A week passed, and then, at the same 
hour that a young woman in 
deep mourning laid an inexpensive wreath 
upon a new-made nameless grave in 
Greenwood, Petey Burke revealed to his 
sister more of his discoveries in the gen- 
teel world above him. 

‘*T met dat Grandish girl, Norah,” said 
he, ‘‘and mebbe she ain’t blooded! She's 
a dead t’oroughbred, or I’m a farmer. 
Says I, ‘I’m the lad dat told you I was 


slender 


de best friend you had.’ Says she, ‘I 
know you, an’ I wish I could see an offi- 
cer; I'd hand you over.’ Dat’s what I 


got fer not lettin’ her imitate a woman 
committing bigamy. As for de doctor’s 
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daughter, she looks at me cross-eyed, as 
if I was a blast wid de fuse lighted. She 
don’t say nartin ugly—wisht she would- 
but she talks to me’s if I was a corpse, 
an’ she was bending over me an’ t’inking 
what a dead failure I made of life.” 

‘**Poor Pete!’ says Norah. ‘‘ Both 
those women were in love.” 

‘*Dat’s just de size of it,” said Petey. 


‘An’ now let me give you sump’n 
straight. Bote o’ dem women is dead 


ladies, blooded to de heels, and dey never 
shake a husband or a lover or a friend. 


Dat’s a curve you want to get on to, 
Norah. If you should git engaged to de 


best man dat ever said his prayers, you 
want to try yerself wid him. Set yer- 
self to t'inkin’ mean about him. Make 
out he’s a sneak dat collars overcoats an’ 
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lifts door-mats in de brownstone deestrict. 
When he sash-shays in of an evenin’ 
make yourself b’leeve dat he’s chasin’ 
himself for his life, an’ dat de coppers is 
lined up on de sidewalk layin’ for him to 
come out. And, say, Norah, when you 
really b’leeve de worst dat you can t’ink 
agin him, I tell yer what you do: walk 


_Norah.’ 
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right up an’ put your two cute little arms 
around his neck, and says you, ‘Ole man, 
dere ain’t nartin’ kin queer you wid your 
Tell him cobbler’s wax ain't in 
it wid a lady for stickin’ to what she likes. 
*Cause dat’s what I found out about t’or- 
oughbreds, Norah, and what dey do you 
kin make a bluff at.” 


ARABIA—ISLAM AND THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


BY WILLIAM H. 


NCE in its history the world came 

near being overwhelmed by armies 
of Arabs. But for the early death of 
their leader Abd er Rahman in the battle, 
the Saracen horsemen might have carried 
the day against the German warriors of 
Charles Martel on the plain of Tours, as 
they had done in all great battles with 
the Christians before, and in all human 
probability would have caused the French, 
English, and German races to become true 
Moslems, and to go on pilgrimages to kiss 
the Caaba of Mecca. Such a wide and 
continuous empire as that which the 
Arabs then founded the world has never 
seen, for at one time the Caliph Waleed at 
Damascus could receive on the same day 
despatches from his generals who had 
crossed the Pyrenees into France and the 
Indus into Hindostan. But their deeds 
then resulted in much greater and more 
lasting changes than those of mere mili- 
tary triumphs; for who can measure the 
effects of a religious conquest, or foretell 
when they will pass away? Most em- 
pires of old were but political in their 
sway, and therefore leave little to tell of 
their departed greatness but ruins of 
stone, but the civilized world has noi yet 
fully learned how complete, and, still 
worse, how permanent, the work of Mo- 
hammed has been. Statesmen may now 
strive to make of the Moslem of Constan- 
tinople, of Calcutta, or of Algiers a man 
of progress in our sense of the word, but 
a weary experience will teach them that 
the tough Ishmaelitish thistle cannot be 
made to bear figs, or even to grow with 
fewer prickles. 

It has always seemed to many writers 
one of the great enigmas of history how 
a race which never before had been po- 
liticeally conspicuous in the world sud- 
denly should have shown such marvel- 
lous power, for no one previously had 
thought of looking for world-conquerors 
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from Arabia's sandy deserts more than for 
snow-storms. And to this day the causes 
of its wonderful spread are scarcely bet- 
ter understood by many modern writers 
than by the monkish chroniclers of the 
seventh century, who could trace the 
clouds of Saracens only to the mouth of 
the Great Pit. This ignorance, however, 
is due to the scanty acquaintance of the 
Western world with the great storehouse 
of Arabic literature, which in mere ex- 
tent is quite equal to English literature 
itself. One of its most attractive depart- 
ments is in the history and in the poems 
of the four centuries which preceded the 
birth of Mohammed. This pre-Islamic lit- 
erature, especially its poetry, was always 
to me more attractive than the produc- 
tions of post-Mobammedan times. It is 
so free in its spirit,and breathes such a 
fresh air of originality and vigor, that in 
comparison with most later Moslem liter- 
ature it suggests all the difference between 
the poems of Homer among the Greeks 
and the stiff pedantic odes written by the 
Alexandrine sycophants of the Ptolemys. 
I have thought, therefore, that some pre- 
liminary account might be interesting of 
the story of the Arabs before Mohammed, 
with a few facts of their great extension 
then both in territories and in numbers, 
which will serve to illustrate how even 
this apparently wholly unexpected over- 
flow of the world in reality had been ac- 
cumulating its volume for many genera- 
tions before. 

Arabia comprises a wide region, which 
in its southern and central portions 
abounds with tracts of quite fertile coun- 
try, extending inwards to a great table- 
land, which can also sustain a large pop- 
ulation, and which possesses one of the 
healthiest climates in the world. It is 
fringed, however, all around its long 
coasts with stretches of sand, which at 
irregular intervals pass deep inland, un- 
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til the great Dahna, or desert, is reached, 
which separates the fertile southern dis- 
trict of Yemen, the ancient Sheba, from 
the table-land, above mentioned, of the 
Nejd. Then to the north mountainous 
and stony deserts, with other stretches of 
sand, and occasionally fine oases here and 
there, extend likewise far to the east over 
to the valley of the Euphrates. This ex- 
tensive country, therefore, has always af- 
forded opportunities for settlements, with 
large towns and rich productions, sepa- 
rated, however, by open, treeless, and of- 
ten rugged wastes, where none but no- 
mads can live. A natural result of such 
a combination of physical elements has 
been that its people have been divided 
up into numerous distinct communities, 
inhabiting cities, with both trade and agri- 
culture, while between them have roamed 
great numbers of tent-dwelling tribes, 
who, besides living on their flocks and 
herds, have always regarded it as their 
hereditary privilege to raid the caravans 
of the city dwellers. Moreover, the cities 
have never been really united under one 
government, but are from their position 
inclined to an independence and jealousy 
of each other, which, likely as it is from 
their physical conditions, yet for Arabs is 
wellnigh inevitable under all cireum- 
stances. Real Arabs are congenitally dis- 
posed to disagree. One of their famed 
poets, Ibn el Werdi, says, ‘‘ No man can 
fail to have his enemy, though he should 
try living on a mountain-top.” Another, 
El Tugraki, equally distinguished, uttered 
words often quoted both for their beauti- 
ful rhyme in the original and for their 
sentiment: ‘‘ Love of peace takes all the 
life out of aman. If you incline thereto, 
set up a ladder to heaven and scramble 
thence, or find where you can mope in 
some underground cellar.” The Arab 
disposition in fact is at bottom not unlike 
their great national animal the camel’s. 
When you bid a camel to get up he ob- 
jects, when you order him to start he 
objects, and when you order him to halt 
he again objects, showing that he really 
objects on principle. 

As might be expected, these national 
traits show themselves in that faithful 
mirror of a people’s true life, its lan- 
guage. A richer language does not ex- 
ist for the names of external objects in 
nature, showing that its people are the 
children of the open air as no other race 
is. There is a quaintness and vivacity of 


expression in it which no other tongue 
can excel, and in its grammatical struc 
ture it can be made the vehicle of the 
most compressed utterance that can | 
imagined. But when the words are put 
to use you are struck with the inexhans; 
ible richness of idioms expressive of 4 
taunting, sarcastic, ironical, and mocking 
nature. That was a true Arab’s answer 
which Job gave to his lecturing friends 
‘**No doubt but ye are the people, and wis 
dom shall die with you!” So the Bedouin 
when he meets a stranger in the desert 
addresses his hapless victim, ‘‘My dear 
nephew, your aunt [7. e., my wife] wants 
your garment, for her aged limbs are 
cold.” When an Arab wishes to express 
dissatisfaction with you, he simply says, 
** Subhan Allah”—“‘ God is to be glorified” 
—but the verb is in the Arabic subjunctive, 
and hence means that God is to be glorified 
although— The ellipsis to be supplied, of 
course, is, although He made you! So 
when a man returns from a journey his 
friends meet him with the salutation, ‘* H/ 
hamdulillah bis selame,” —‘‘ Praise to 
God, we see your face in peace.” But of- 
ten the same greeting awaits a servant 
who has been too long on an errand. 
From ancient times the race has been 
divided into two great divisions — the 
larger, the Joktanides, or sons of Joktan, 
mentioned in Genesis as a grandson of 
Shem, and the Maadis, who in the main 
claim to be descended from Ishmael, the 
son of Abraham. The Joktanides had 
their chief abode in Sheba, or Yemen, in 
the southern part of Arabia, while the 
Ishmaelitish tribes have had Mecca and 
the western part of Arabia as their chief 
district. Between these two divisions 
there has always existed a perennial en- 
mity, which is borne witness to in all 
Arabic literature and in all countries 
where the Arabs have settled. The south- 
ern and more ancient branch has been 
devoted to trade and commerce, as they 
have always been expert navigators, and 
especially slavers, from the times of the 
Pharaohs down to Emin Pasha and H. M. 
Stanley. The northern or Ishmaelitish 
tribes have been rovers of the desert and 
founders of empires and dynasties ever 
since their great leader Mohammed, but 
before him they produced many poets 
and champions whose deeds and prowess 
bear the same relation to Arab song that 
the Homeric heroes did to the Greek 
world. In the fourth century B.c., or 
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thereabouts, however, astrange event took 
place — strange at least to us, with our 
usual conception of Arabia—of a marvel- 
lous freshet or flood, which destroyed the 
famous city of Seba, the Sheba of the 
Bible. This city was largely built on a 
great dam to hold the water for irriga- 
ting its wide fertile plains, and when this 
gave way the surrounding country, we 
are told, became so impoverished that no 
less than eight large tribes concluded to 
migrate. The first of these, the tribe of 
Ghassan, went north, and took possession 
of the broad plains which skirt the east 
of Syria. Here they multiplied and 
built many cities, including Palmyra, 
Bozrah, Salehad, and Es Salt; and in af- 
ter-times they maintained a changeable 
relationship with the Roman _ govern- 
ment, at times in alliance with the Ro- 
mans and at others rebelling against 
them, as they saw fit. Quite often they 
established their sway in Damascus it- 
self. The kings of this tribe bore the 
family name of Hareth, which meets us 
in the New Testament under the Greca- 
cised form of Aretas (2 Cor., xi. 32). As 
many of the kings of this tribe adopted 
the religion of the Jews, we can well un- 
derstand the peril of the apostle Paul 
after his conversion, as he tells us, from 
the king’s guard, as well as how he was 
able previously to take letters from the 
High Priest in Jerusalem to Damascus 
that would enable him to arrest and im- 
prison the followers of the new faith, but 
which would have been impracticable 
for him had Damascus then been under a 
Roman governor. Moreover, St. Paul’s 
retiring afterwards from Damascus to 
Arabia (Gal., i. 17) was excellent policy, 
for the safest refuge from one Arab is to 
go to another Arab. This tribe in after- 
years gave an emperor to Rome in the 
person of Philip the Arabian, who was 
born at Bozrah. 

Another division which migrated at 
the same time was the great tribe of Azd, 
which settled along the banks of the Ti- 
gris and the Euphrates, in the neighbor- 
hood of the ancient Babylon. For sev- 
eral centuries before, the plains of Meso- 
potamia had been desolated by the wars 
which followed upon the decay of the 
Persian Empire and the temporary rule 
of Alexander's successors, and hence the 
Azdite Arabs had room there to multiply 
and to found the flourishing kingdom of 
Hira, which is celebrated in many an 


Arabic poem for the richness of its pal- 
aces and its fragrant paradiselike gardens 
of Khourank and Tedeere, where beauti- 
ful women and brave horsemen abounded 
in number like the birds which made ev- 
ery tree melodious, or the gazelles which 
like wind sped over the plain. I may 
remark that in Arabic to write in the 
cadence of lyrical poetry is termed “‘ ga- 
zelling.” Here also rose the two great 
university cities of Coofe and Bussora, 
where in after Mohammedan times two 
rival schools of learned grammarians ex- 
isted, to the abiding wretchedness of all 
Arabic students thereafter. The Arabs 
claim to have twenty-five thousand books 
on grammar in their language, and many 
a page of these disquisitions will be found 
to cite how the doctors of Coofe contra- 
dict their excellent friends of Bussora as 
to how the fetha or the kesra should be 
used in each word. The reason for this 
extraordinary development of the study 
of grammar is the religious dogma that 
Arabic is the divine language, because 
every word, letter, vowel, and vowel 
point in the Koran came direct from the 
Almighty by the archangel Gabriel. The 
grammar of the Koran, therefore, must 
be infallible to the last dot, and for rea- 
sons as profound as the foundations of the 
universe. But the proof of this weighty 
proposition requires more rules to make 
all exceptions fit into primary principles 
than the maze of cycles by which Ptole- 
maic astronomy tried to harmonize the 
courses of the stars. Now it is a curious 
fact that hardly any human resentments 
seem so fierce as those stirred up between 
experts about the proper use or pronun- 
ciation of words. Even among English 
purists such contests are rarely gentle or 
suave, but among Arabs the heat of the 
collision between grammarians on vowel 
points is simply tremendous, with not un- 
commonly certain religious allusions to 
post-mortem suffering. 

But to return to the tribe of Azd. It 
was due to their ancient settlement and 
extension in this region, which in time 
acquired the famous name of Irak, that 
the centre of gravity of the Mohammedan 
world shifted there from Ghassanide Sy- 
ria, and induced the Caliph Almansur to 
move his capital from Damascus to the 
city which he founded, and which he 
wished to name Ez Zoura, but which the 
people persisted in calling Baghdad, to 
the great disgust of orthodox Moslems, as 
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that means the city of Bagh, the old hea- 
then god of the Azd tribe. 

Another tribe, called the Sons of Beer, 
migrated further north, and founded a city 
which they called the Homes of Becr, or 
Diarbekir, as itisnow known. This tribe 
came into intimate relations with their 
neighbors, the Partho-Persians of the 
Chosroes times. They furnished many 
horsemen to the Chosroe kings in their 
wars with the Romans, and gradually ex- 
tended their settlements into the heart of 
Persia itself, with their special quarters 
at the city of Hamadan. This city in 
after-times produced many Arabic authors 
and poets; but one of them, who seems to 
have been without honor in his own coun- 
try, Says: 

“Hamadan is my town: would I could speak of 
its worth; 

But how can I sing of the meanest of all 

places, 

Where the children in ugliness resemble the 

parents, 

While the parents in intellect resemble the 

children ?” 

When the Moslem appeared with his 
sword, and the cry of one God against the 
dual gods of the old Persian religion, Per- 
sia succumbed almost without a struggle. 
Only a few of the adherents of the an- 
cient faith testified their devotion to it by 
remaining in the land, while the most 
of them emigrated to India, where they 
founded small communities, now known 
as Parsees. But the fact is that Persia 
had become largely Arabic in her popu- 
lation for several generations before the 
Mohammedan invasion. 

Another Arab tribe migrated to Egypt 
and the Soudan, where they have ever 
since remhined the same wild horsemen, 
down to our own day, when General 
Wolseley concluded not to risk pushing 
on to Khartoom on their account. It 
was the ancestors of these brave savages 
who assisted "Amr Ibn El ’As to over- 
throw the Roman Christian rule in Egypt 
with only eighteen hundred horsemen, 
which the Caliph Omar sent with him to 
bring the ancient land of Musr under the 
sway of Islam, where it still remains. 

The old proverb that you have to live 
with people a year and a day before you 
can really know them is well exemplified 
by the prevailing ignorance among us of 
the true character of Mohammed and of 
Mohammedanism. Hence the idea is not 
uncommon about Mohammed that he was 
a kind of enthusiast who had grasped a 


sublime idea, that of one God, and then 
got others to share his enthusiasm, and 
impose it upon great races and peoples 
who would not otherwise have worshipped 
the trueGod. By some Mohammed is even 
regarded as a high religious reformer jn 
an age when Christianity had become 
greatly corrupted, and who, moreover. 
put an end to idolatry in his own country, 
How near such impressions are to the 
truth will appear better after an examina 
tion of the field on which Mohammed 
worked, and then a brief review of the 
facts of his own life, which illustrate how 
he himself worked that field. 

First, to appreciate the origin of Islam 
as a religious system, we should begin by 
taking into account the great influence 
of Judaism in moulding its central con 
ception. This is due to the fact that, at 
the time of Mohammed, Arabia was the 
home of numerous wealthy and influen- 
tial tribes of Jews, who had settled in 
Arabia from ancient times, many of them 
for over a thousand years, as they had 
migrated there when Nebuchadnezzar 
had desolated their Judza home. Though 
still remaining Jews in religion, yet 
otherwise they became thorough Arabs 
in customs and in life, building flourish- 
ing towns and famous castles, and they 
also had their celebrated warriors and 
poets, like the best of the original Arab 
tribes, with, moreover, the true Arabic 
pride of lineage. One of the finest exam- 
ples of pre-Islamic poetry, so admitted by 
Moslems themselves, is the ethical ode of 
the chivalrous Jewish Emir Samoel. But, 
unhappily, the Jewish tribes contracted 
to the full the Arab taste for quarrelling 
with each other, and it was a constant 
occurrence to find their leading clans en- 
deavoring to compass the destruction of 
their rivals—a trait for which they paid 
the full penalty, as we shall see, when 
Mohammed came upon the scene. The 
monotheism of the Jews had for ages 
exerted a powerful influence upon the 
Arab mind, and hence this, with a rather 
confused admixture of rabbinical tradi- 
tions, is to be recognized in the compo- 
sition of the Koran to a far greater ex- 
tent than the influence of the teaehing 
of the New Testament. Christianity, in 
fact, never found a congenial soil in the 
Arab field, notwithstanding that the 
Church tried to cultivate it for six cen- 
turies, and the reason is not far to seek. 
If there be anything dearest to the typ- 
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ical Arab it is the sweets of revenge, and 
always it has been regarded as a mark of 
high breed or blood to be able to nurse 
the flame of vengeance for years un- 
changed, until the opportunity comes for 
its satisfaction. Hence the commonness 
of names of places in the Arab world 
with the termination thar, or blood-feud 
vengeance, as memorials of such scenes, 
one of which is familiar to us in the name 
of Gibraltar, the mountain of revenge, 
whose great frowning rock well implies 
its appropriateness rather than other ety- 
mologies which have been suggested for 
the name. 

In the unhappy story of Christian de- 
generacy and persecution of heretical 
sects which marked the history of the 
Christian Church in the fifth and sixth 
centuries we find that a number of curious 
Christian sectaries, with erratic theologi- 
cal or metaphysical dogmas, were driven 
to take refuge in the Arabian deserts. 
Among them was a monk or anchorite 
named Bahyra, who is reputed to have 
taught Mohammed some of his peculiar 
views, which we find embodied in the 
Koran as coming direct from the Al- 
mighty by the archangel Gabriel, includ- 
ing some of the absurd legends about the 
miracles wrought by Jesus while he was 
yet an infant. 

Another important element in the 
teachings of Mohammed he derived from 
a class of recluses—or meditative philoso- 
phers, as they might be called—who dealt 
with the problems of religion in a some- 
what eclectic fashion. They constituted 
a brotherhood which in its main features 
reminds us of Josephus’s account of the 
Jewish sect of Essenes. They prayed 
three times a day, after various ablutions 
and forms, all of which Mohammed cop- 
ied and enjoined on all Moslems. They 
also wrote poems and religious discourses, 
the latter in a sort of rhymed prose. Of 
the specimens of these productions which 
have come down to us some breathe a 
high order of moral elevation of tone. 
So honorable did the name of this sect of 
Hanyfs, as they were termed, become in 
Arabia that Mohammed at first assumed 
the name himself, saying that he was a 
Hanyf; but afterwards, as his claim to be 
a prophet was not acknowledged by them, 
he changed his praises to curses. It was 
from this quarter, however, that Moham- 
med obtained one of the greatest sources 
of his power. To the Arab ear nothing 
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is so captivating as the musical jingle of 
his native language when it is made to 
rhyme. In fact it is to this race that we 
really owe the introduction of rhyme into 
modern poetry, through the troubadours 
and romance-singers of the Middle Ages, 
who were servile imitators of the Arab 
minstrels of Spain. From them, in turn, 
the Church adopted rhyme in her Latin 
hymns, to meet the popular taste which 
had become so established. Now I ven- 
ture to say that the mighty sway of the 
Koran over its votaries lies in its extraor- 
dinary musical cadence. Even the crit- 
ical scholar of Germany, England, or 
France finds himself unable to resist the 
charm of its ringing sentences when im- 
pressively intoned by the Moslem at his 
stated daily readings. Translate this 
book, however, into another language, 
and the whole of this charmed spell van- 
ishes into pure nothing. We happen to 
have, either in Sale’s or Palmer's trans- 
lation of the Koran, all that could be 
desired by a reader in English to judge 
for himself, and I challenge any one to 
read the thing through, or even to read 
it consecutively for three hours, without 
feeling more wearied by its vapid, monot- 
onous, and hopeless poverty of ideas than 
is possible with any other widely known 
book in the world. 

The greater number of the tribes of 
Arabia in Mohammed’s day, however, if 
they had any religion at all, were little 
better than fetich-worshippers, each tribe 
having its own idol or god, which in 
many cases was originally typified in 
some peculiar tree or rock in their territo- 
ry, around which they built rude shrines, 
and to which they made pilgrimages. 
From time immemorial, however, there 
was one fetich which the whole race 
seemed to regard as peculiarly sacred, 
and that was the Caaba, or sacred stone 
of Mecca. It is probable that this stone 
was an aerolite, which, falling from hea- 
ven in the presence of spectators, became 
ever after an object of superstitious ven- 
eration, just as the stone of Diana of Eph- 
esus became the centre of worship for 
the Greek world. Meantime the clan to 
which Mohammed belonged had held for 
several generations the lucrative office of 
stewards of this great national shrine, 
and to encourage the flocking of pilgrims 
to the Caaba, from which the aristocratic 
families of Mecca derived the great part 
of their revenues, they admitted with 
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great impartiality representative figures 
of all the idols of the various tribes from 
one end of Arabia to the other, so that 
each man might feel at home when he 
arrived there for his devotions. 

We have come now to the story of that 
remarkable man who has done so much 
to change the face of the world. Born 
an orphan, his father having died before 
his birth, and losing his mother also when 
he was only six years of age, he grew up 
under the care of his uncle, Abu Thaleb, 
and though in the main he owed his pro- 
tection in after-life to that uncle, yet, like 
all orphans in the ancient world, Moham- 
med’s early life was full of many bitter 
experiences. As he grew up he had no 
marked excellencies of physique, and, 
moreover, was subject to attacks of a 
nervous disorder of a hystero- epileptic 
kind, in which he would fall and lose 
consciousness, followed by turns of hal- 
lucinations, of which afterwards he made 
good account by claiming that they were 
visits of the prophetic afflatus, during 
which he received direct revelations from 
the Almighty by his messenger, the arch- 
angel Gabriel. Nor is it at all necessary 
to inquire whether originally at the out- 
set of his career he was or was not sin- 
cere in regarding himself as a medium of 
communication from God of a new reve- 
lation of His will, for the true date of the 
Mohammedan religion is not the begin- 
ning of Mohammed’s preaching to his 
fellow-townsmen of Mecca, but from the 
date of the Hejra, or flight from Mecca, 
as we shall soon see. After a youth 
spent in the humble capacity of a keeper 
of goats on the bare hills about Mecca, 
when he had many an hour on his hands 
for the exercise of his imagination, he was 
sent as a young man to direct the cara- 
vans of his uncles and relatives of the 
Koreish tribe to Damascus and the cities 
of Syria, and which experience was in- 
valuable to him afterwards when he 
took to the business of raiding caravans. 
While still a young man he had thie for- 
tune to inspire a wealthy widow named 
Khadijah with such an affection for him 
that she proposed marriage and was ac- 
cepted, though she was some fifteen years 
older than he was. While she lived Mo- 
hammed had no other wife, and of the 
three sons and three daughters born to 
him by her, one son received the name 
of ’Abd Monabh, 7. e., servant of Monah, a 
heathen god, which shows that at that 


time, at least, Mohammed was an idolater. 
like the other Meccans. The three sons. 
however, all died in infancy, but the three 
daughters survived to give to their pro- 
geny, no matter how far removed from 
the original stock, the right to wear the 
green turban, the favorite color of the 
Prophet. In the course of years, how- 
ever, Mohammed began to be visited with 
a nervous restlessness, of which both he 
and his personal companions give us 
many strange accounts, but which are the 
origin of the veneration with which Mos- 
lems regard insane people as subjects of 
inspiration. At length he definitely made 
up his mind to announce himself as com- 
missioned by the Almighty to start a new 
religion in the earth, and forthwith to 
put on the garb and assume the name so 
sacred to Shemitic ears of Nebi, or proph- 
et. His work, he proclaimed, was to over- 
throw the worship of idols among his 
countrymen, and to substitute that of Al- 
Jah Taalah, God the Exalted, according to 
his conception of the Deity. His first 
convert was naturally his devoted wife, 
and the second was his brave and chiv- 
alrous cousin ’Ali, who was in the future 
to be such a great figure in the Moham- 
medan world. When he commenced, 
however, to go in the highways to 
preach the new gospel, his Mecca fellow- 
citizens were much amused, and received 
his harangues with all the ironical com- 
pliments which only Arabs can give to 
perfection. Among a number of these 
gibes which have come down to us we 
may cite one which in Arabic is a good 
imitation of the sonorous alliteration of 
the Koran sentences: 

“Saith our Prophet: 

“When it lightens and it thunders, 
And the wind blows the shutters, 
And the roof leader sputters, 
Know ye that it is raining!” 

Gradually, however, he commenced to 
attract converts, until the movement be- 
gan to have a serious look. His one 
theme was damnation, and all through 
the Koran the changes are rung with 
amazing iteration of the torments of hell- 
fire on all unbelievers in him,and how 
much that fire will literally hurt. The 
physical terrors of the Day of Judgment 
are depicted with a detail of particulars 
of which only those who dip into the Ko- 
ran can form any idea. Other ideas about 
the mercy or goodness of God are few 
and far between, for it is found that the 
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term El Rahman the Merciful applied to 
the Deity so constantly by Mohammed 
is always inseparable from the acceptance 
of Mohammed’s mission and for the as- 
surance of Moslems alone, for merey to 
unbelievers is never once mentioned. 
Now the self-interest of all influential 
Mececans was soon arrayed against this 
new prophet, for the success of his mis- 
sion involved the casting out of all the 
tribal deities from the Caaba sanctuary, 
and then what would become of the great 
pilgrimages on which the Meccans so 
largely depended for their money? Arab 
persecution from sucli motives could not 
be very gentle, in the nature of things, 
and Mohammed and his followers were 
called upon to endure many insults, and 
sometimes bodily injuries, such as all mobs 
are likely to inflict. At one time a large 
man named Abu Jahal laid hands on the 
Prophet himself in the street, and, as the 
latter.was so much the inferior of his as- 
sailant in physique, he was pushed against 
the wall and nearly choked to death. 
Nevertheless, the converts grew in num- 
bers until, some men of influence joining 
it, the crisis of opposition was steadily ap- 
proaching after ten long years of struggle, 
when an event happened which changed 
the whole character of the movement. 
On the day when the pilgrims to the 
Caaba assembled in the valley of Mina to 
throw stones at the Evil One, as all Mos- 
lems still do—for Mohammed changed 
these old customs as little as possible— 
Mohammed came suddenly upon a group 
of six pilgrims. Of what tribe are you? 
he asked. Of the tribe of the Khazrijes. 
Then you are allies of the Jews? Yes. 
Then let us sit down and talk. These 
Khazrijes were from the Yemenite city 
of Yethreb, now called El Medina er 
Russoul, or the City of the Prophet; and 
being Yemenites, they were hereditary 
haters of Mecca and the Meccans. To 
them Mohammed confided his mission as 
a prophet, and also his woes from his fel- 
low -citizens of Mecca. Then come to 
Yethreb and be our prophet, and we will 
yet enable you to get even with this Mec- 
can rabble, was the reply. After this 
conference the Khazrijes returned to their 
city, and soon prevailed upon a large par- 
ty to come with the next pilgrimage to 
interview Mohammed. He met them by 
night and took them into the fellowship 
of Islam, or men who submit to God, as 
he now called his Chutch. This fellow- 


ship was then cemented by an oath, which 
is called to this day by Moslems the wo- 
man’s oath, because it did not bind the 
believers then to fight with the sword for 
their faith. The next year the attendance 
from Yethreb was larger yet; and now it 
was that Mohammed saw his opportunity 
for a great change, namely, to get away 
from Mecca, and after casting in his lot 
with his new converts, to adopt new mea- 
sures accordingly. The Meccan aristoc- 
racy soon became fully aware of this se- 
cret arrangement, and with the thorough 
understanding of each other, in which 
Arabs are never deficient, they clearly 
perceived what this new movement of the 
Prophet meant. They simply foresaw 
that which actually happened, namely, 
that he was going to identify himself 
with their ancient and bitter enemies, 
and thus make it very dangerous for 
their caravans. It was agreed, therefore, 
that prevention was better than cure, and 
that he must be put an end to without de- 
lay. But when they came to his house 
they found that the bird had flown. 

Mohammed had made a Hejra! 

Islam most fittingly chooses this event 
as the true era of its birth, for it really 
did not exist before. That event both 
originated it and gave it all those distine- 
tive principles and characteristics which 
so sharply separate it from every religion 
on earth, presenting always and every- 
where the same peculiar and specific fea- 
tures belonging to it alone, and which 
rigidly prevent it from the slightest as- 
similation with any other religious or 
ethical system. Hence it would be as 
unjust to confound it with the Unitarian- 
ism which is more or less professed in 
Christian countries, whether as a denom- 
inational or as a philosophical system, as 
it would be to class the Mormons as a 
Christian sect. Islam without the Mo- 
hammed after the Hejra would be as non- 
existent as Christianity without Christ. 
From the date of the Hejra, Mohammed 
himself became a changed man, in his 
conduct at least, and both he and his re- 
ligion must be judged accordingly. 

Before the Hejra, Mohammed, in keep- 
ing with his precarious position in Mecca, 
inculeated patience and resignation to the 
inevitable as a token of the believer's sub- 
mission to the will of Allah. They should 
do so, however, only as all subjects should 
bow to the commands of their absolute 
sovereign, and not, like Job, on aecount 
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of the intrinsic merit of the thing itself. 
But let Allah only indicate that they need 
not longer maintain such a passive atti- 
tude, and immediately they might act ac- 
cordingly. The Hejra was taken as such 
an indication. The Moslem was now 
free, and forthwith the angel Gabriel 
made frequent visits to the Prophet, bring- 
ing an entirely new series of articles to 
add to the progressive revelation of the 
Koran. In spite of the confused edition 
of that book, as it was finally reduced to 
its present form by his amanuensis Zeid, 
who originally took down Mohammed's 
utterances on bits of paper and on palm- 
leaves, without thought of systematic 
arrangement, we yet easily can discern by 
internal evidence the portions which pre- 
cede the Hejra from the much more prac- 
tical and important portions after that 
event. These latter unmistakably indi- 
cate the progressive growth of the senti- 
ments natural to a military prophet, and 
are very different from the utterances of 
a hard-pressed and unarmed religious 
leader. Gabriel at Yethreb (Medina) was 
not the Meccan Gabriel by any means. 
Now Gabriel revealed the great doctrine 
that the sword is the key both of heaven 
and of hell. Before in the world the 
sword had been the chief instrument for 
gaining political dominion, now it was to 
be the very life of theology. It was to 
be drawn against all mankind as the best 
instrument for making them worship 
God. Henceforth the merit of fighting 
for the faith with physical weapons sur- 
passed all other merit whatsoever. A 
drop of blood shed in the cause of Allah 
and of Mohammed was to be of more 
avail than two months of fasting and 
prayer. All Moslems slain in battle 
were martyrs of God, who on that ac- 
count would forgive at once every sin 
that they had ever committed, however 
wicked and cruei they had been before; 
and angels would usher them into the 
eternal Ferdouse, where every Arab im- 
agination of sensual pleasure would be 
gratified, and the martyr would find him- 
self in the arms not of the weak women 
of earth, but with the far more attractive 
spouses of Allah’s garden, the beautiful 
dark-eyed houris; for,as Mohammed says, 
Allah hath caused delight to come from 
females and from fragrant flowers, and of 
these Ferdouse shall never want! 

As soon as Mohammed ensconced him- 
self at Yethreb he set about organizing 


his followers for operations. It was first 
necessary to weld them together by deep- 
ening their faith in supernatural guid- 
ance, and hence the prophet’s interviews 
with Gabriel became incessant and par 
ticular. Every question, great or smal], 
was decided only after counsel with tlie 
angel. If it were asked whether or no 
a plundering expedition should be under 
taken, in what way the booty was to be 
divided, whether a whole tribe was to be 
put to death, what prayer and ceremo 
nies should be used in Moslem worship, 
whether or no the Prophet should add a 
new wife to his bevy, Gabriel at once gave 
the necessary instructions. Mohammed's 
first care was to build his first mosque— 
rather a modest structure of burnt tiles 
with a roof of palm leaves, which leaned 
over and formed a veranda supported by 
palm-tree trunks. Around a court on one 
side of the mosque habitations were erected 
for his thirteen wives as they arrived one 
after the other. He changed his wife 
every day, and lived for the day in the 
quarters of the wife thus honored. 

After six months’ repose, occupied in 
making political and religious ordinances, 
Mohammed then proceeded to make open 
war upon his native city by attacking 
its caravans. The reasons of this policy 
were all-powerful—the desire of avenging 
his own injuries, of securing booty for 
the maintenance of his indigent compan- 
ions in exile, and, above all, of keeping 
the spirit of the young religion in con- 
stant activity. Medina did not lie in the 
direct line of march of the caravans from 
Mecca to Syria, and a three days’ march 
was necessary to cut across their track. 
Aftersome unsuccessful attempts, at length 
several caravans were plundered, and one 
rich column of a thousand camels, Jed by 
Abu Sophyan, on its return from Syria, 
ran a similar risk, when the Meccans 
marched with a thousand men to its sup- 
port. Mohammed met them with only 
324 combatants. The Ansar, or his body- 
guard of first believers, fought desper- 
ately. Mohammed had a cataleptic at- 
tack in the field, but recovering, he threw 
handfuls of dust at his enemy, and crying 
out that three thousand angels were com- 
ing at the enemy, his men wrought such 
marvels that they utterly routed the 
Meccans, and Mohammed had the satis- 
faction of being presented with the sev- 
ered head of his old life-long enemy Abu 
Jahal. He exclaimed the present was 
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dearer to him than the choicest camel in 
Arabia, fell on his knees, and thanked God 
for His mercies. 

This was Mohammed's first victory, the 
sacred field of Badr, and just as it is clear 
that the certainty of material aid from 
Yethreb changed the whole character of 
his system of religious ethics, so this first 
vietory of Badr was followed by new and 
striking developments of his character. 
Considering the importance of the subject 
as it has affected and still affects the 
world, we cannot, in estimating the man 
himself, and the influence of his personal 
example upon his followers to the farthest 
venerations, ignore his after - conduct, as 
so many do who continue to represent 
him as the religious reformer which he 
claimed to be before the Hejra and before 
Badr. We might as well judge Tiberius 
and Nero by the stories of their soft-heart- 
edness in early life. The world at this 
very hour is reaping the fruits of the 
battle of Badr in deeds of atrocity, which 
are in no way different from those which 
Mohammed himself committed soon after 
he had taken this first taste of blood. 
Assassination of individuals, often with 
the darkest treachery, and wholesale mas- 
sacre of prisoners who had surrendered to 
him, marked his whole subsequent career. 
Thus, immediately after Badr, he began 
with perpetrating two cold-blooded mur- 
ders, the one on a woman, and the other 
onan old man, against neither of whom 
had he any other cause of complaint than 
that they had attacked him in satirical 
verses. The woman’s name was Asma, 
one of old Arabia’s many poetesses. 
‘“Who will rid me of this woman?” he 
inquired among his disciples. This omi- 
nous question became habitual with him 
thereafter whenever he wanted to make 
way with anenemy. A man of her tribe 
made the offer, who then entered her 
house at dead of night, and finding her 
sleeping with a babe lying across her 
breast, he removed the child, and stabbed 
the mother so that the sword pierced 
through ier backbone. The murderer 
joined the Prophet at the mosque for 
morning prayer at daybreak; he told him 
what he had done, and on expressing 
fears lest her kindred should attempt to 
avenge the murder, Mohammed replied, 
‘*Two goats will not butt together about 
her.” Turning to the congregation, he 
said, ‘‘ Behold a man who has served God 
and his Prophet well!” The murder of 
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the old man was equally cruel. He was 
a Jew, and against the Jews Mohammed 
nursed a feeling of hatred which knew 
no rest till he had compassed the destruc- 
tion of the whole race in northern Arabia. 
This was simply due to the fact that they 
treated his supernatural claims with con- 
tempt, and resorted instead to the dan- 
gerous Arab pastime of making fun of 
him in verses, with mournful and terrible 
results, as the sequel showed. 

There were three tribes of Jews settled 
in Medina, each in a separate quarter by 
themselves, unfortunately also separated 
from all concert with each other by those 
characteristic Shemitic feuds, whose fierce- 
ness was the astonishment of the Romans 
in their siege of Jerusalem under Titus. 
Immediately after Badr he commenced 
with the first of these Medina tribes, the 
Beni Kainoka, laying siege to them as they 
shut themselves up in the large quadran- 
gular fortified houses in which the Jews 
lived within and without the city, where 
they stood a siege of fifteen days, at the 
end of which time they were compelled 
to surrender. The lives of the men, 
seven hundred in number, would inevita- 
bly have been forfeited had not Abdallah 
ibn Obay, the noblest chief in Medina, 
personally interfered in their behalf, and 
by threats compelled Mohammed to ab- 
stain from killing them. He, however, 
confiscated all their property, and dis- 
tributed their rich spoils of silver and 
gold, in the workmanship of which they 
excelled, among his followers as a fore- 
taste of the profits of the Faith. 

Mohammed now gave his followers 
permission to kill a Jew wherever they 
met one, and not long afterwards he pro- 
ceeded to destroy the second of the Jewish 
tribes, the Nadhyrites. His pretext for 
attacking the Nadhyrites was that Gabriel 
had revealed to him that they meant to 
assassinate him! Their brave defence, 
however, and the probable assistance of 
some allies, led Mohammed—as he was, 
moreover, now seriously threatened by 
the last move of the Meccans against him— 
to allow them more favorable terms than 
he did to the Beni Kainoka, and they de- 
parted with their arms and property, 
leaving Medina forever. Meantime the 
Meccan attack on Medina failed alto- 
gether, and then, as they retired, Moham- 
med saw his opportunity open to destroy 
the one remaining Jewish tribe in Medina, 
the unfortunate Beni Coraitza. This tribe 
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claimed to be descended from Aaron, and 
was the most powerful and cultured of 
the three tribes. The Coraitza, like its 
sister tribes, was shut up in its quadran- 
gular fortress, where they stood a siege of 
twenty days, until they were reduced to 
every extremity of famine. The unfor- 
tunate people asked in vain for permission 
to follow their brethren, the Beni Nadhyr, 
into exile; Mohammed refused to hear of 
anything else but surrender at discretion. 

Meantime the Coraitza within their 
fortified quarters were going through all 
the agonies and useless discussions and 
resolves of despair. They obtained an 
interview with a chief of the ’Awj, an old 
ally, but as he visited them he was so 
overcome by the spectacle that he could 
utter no word, and significantly drew his 
hand across his throat as a sign of what 
they must expect. One desperate man 
then said, ‘‘ Let us kill our wives and 
children, and then fall on our foes and 
die like men.” But no resolution could 
be made; the men sullenly awaited their 
destiny, while the children wept and 
cried, and the women rent their hair. 
At length they gave themselves up. They 
might all have purchased their lives with 
apostasy; three or four only did so. The 
’A wij, their allies, now besought that their 
lives should be spared. Mohammed asked 
them if they would be satisfied with the 
decision of one of their number. They 
said yes, and he named Saad, one of their 
number. Now Saad had. been severely 
wounded during the siege, and was, as 
Mohammed well knew, in a state of fury 
against the Coraitza. Mohammed sent 
for him, and sat by him as he proposed to 
him the decision of the fate of the Corait- 
za. Saad said first to his tribe, ‘* Will 
ye swear to be bound by my decision?” 
The ’Awj answered, ‘‘ Yes.” Then said 
Saad, ‘‘The men shall be executed, and 
their wives and children sold as slaves.” 
Mohammed cried out with rapture, ‘It 
is a decision dictated by God from the 
height of the seventh heaven!” The 
men, six hundred in number, had their 
hands bound behind their backs, and 
were confined in one of their immense 
houses; the women and children were 
confined in another; both were provided 
with dates for their food, and passed the 
night in reciting psalms and in prayer. 
The next morning Mohammed went to 
the market-place and ordered deep graves 
to be made. When these were finished, 


the men were led to the brink, one by 
one, with their hands tied behind thei; 
backs, their heads were hewn off with 
sabres, and they were thrown into the 
pits. The slaughter lasted the whole 
day, and was carried on by torch-light. 

Such was the beginning of the lone 
series of religious massacres which his 
tory has to record against Islam. I{ 
in our day we read with horror of the 
periodical slaughter of whole communi 
ties of Greek, Syrian, Bulgarian, and Ar- 
menian Christians, and ascribe them to 
the ‘‘unspeakable Turk,” we are really 
doing the Turk injustice if we suppose 
such wickedness to spring alone from the 
savage instincts of his Tartar race. The 
Turk in this does not differ from any oth- 
er Mohammedan people, as impartial in- 
vestigation into the terrible history of 
the Mohammedan world will show. We 
in this country have no conception of the 
state of abject terror and under what 
life-long insult and oppression all non- 
Mohammedan people live in Mohamme- 
dan lands, unless they are protected by 
Christian powers, and the reason is that 
the great exemplar for every Moslem is 
his revered Prophet Mohammed, who was 
himself a cold-blooded assassin, and a de- 
liberate plotter of the wholesale murder 
of prisoners. It is impossible, therefore, 
not to condemn in the strongest terms 
the failure of so many of our writers 
about Mohammed to portray his character 
in its true light by showing how he illus- 
trated by his bloody and often cowardly 
deeds what his nature was when he had 
the power to do as he pleased. It is won- 
derful how his great imposture of a di- 
vinely commissioned teacher of the wor- 
ship of one God seems to cause many so 
to ignore his own revelation of himself 
from the day of the Hejra that to most 
readers these facts in his career come like 
surprises. But it should be remembered 
that every item in Mohammed’s biogra- 
phy we owe entirely to the writings of 
admiring followers. Not one of these 
grievous details comes from an enemy, 
and I only wish that I had the space to 
cite some of the practical commentaries 
by Mohammedan writers on these doings 
of their Prophet, to show how his con- 
duct, to a far greater degree than his 
theology, has been the inspiration of the 
Moslem throughout the ages. 

After Mohammed had thus destroyed 
the last remnant of the Jewish tribes in 
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Medina, he set to work to summon his in- 
creasing converts to the tempting prize of 
capturing the great and rich Jewish city 
of Chaibar, in the north of Arabia, sixty 
days’ journey from Medina. He had no 
complaint against Chaibar, except that 
some of the exiled Beni Nadhyr had found 
refuge and honorable treatment there. 
For this his invectives against the people 
of Chaibar in the Koran were so vehe- 
ment and bitter that to this day through- 
out the Mohammedan world the epithet 
‘‘a Chaibar Jew” is the synonym for 
everything despicable. The real motive, 
however, on his part evidently was plun- 
der, as his penetrating genius had by this 
time perceived that nothing was causing 
his religion to make such rapid strides 
among his own race of native robbers as 
the reports of his rich rewards in booty 
to converts. He commenced operations 
by having the chief of the city secretly 
assassinated by one of those devotees 
whose constant appearance is a feature of 
Mohammedan history, which, curiously 
enough, had its most signal manifesta- 
tion in the assassination of two of Mo- 
hammed’s immediate successors — the 
great Ali and Omar—not to mention the 
assassination of Othman, the third caliph, 
by amob. The Chaibarites were terror- 
stricken by this event, and tried vainly to 
propitiate the Prophet by negotiations. 
Mohammed, with fair pretences, invited the 
successor of the murdered chief to come to 
confer with him at Medina, and then had 
him, with thirty of his followers, waylaid 
and murdered on the road. He then 
marched against the place, and took it 
after a month’s siege. The property of 
the whole population was confiscated, 
though their lives were spared, with the 
exception of one man, who was put to 
death because Mohammed coveted his 
wife. The revenues derived from the 
spoils of Chaibar were very great, and by 
a most politic distribution of these he was 
enabled to seduce whole tribes of savage 
Bedouins and adventurers to his standard, 
and to form the army which established 
the ascendency of his faith. 

It was thus that Mohammed now sprung 
forward to unite the whole Arab race in 
a mission literally to raid the nations in 
the name of God! Tens of thousands of 
warriors, from motives different enough 
from those of the converts of Pentecost, 
flocked to the standard of this wholly 
new herald of the Deity, until, at the head 
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of one hundred and fourteen thousand 
armed men, he returned to present him- 
self at Mecca to ask of the Meccans what 
they thought of him now asa prophet. It 
was a solemn moment in the world’s his- 
tory. But just at that juncture his own 
health gave way, and he succumbed to an 
attack of fever, induced, as he believed, by 
a dose of poison from his enemies. His 
last words, according to some of his Mo- 
hammedan biographers, were an impas- 
sioned prayer that all Christians and Jews 
might be wiped off from the face of the 
earth. 

Meantime he left behind him as re- 
markable a body of apostles—or, as they 
are termed in Moslem literature, the Com- 
panions of the Prophet—as ever any leader 
got together. The first thing they did 
was to prepare to fly at each other's 
throats, and soon they rent the Moslem 
Church with the most terrible strife of 
blood. The struggle began on the ques- 
tion, on whom of this band should the suc- 
cession or Caliphate of the Prophet be con- 
ferred? For two years this question was 
held in abeyance by the selection of the 
venerable Abubecr, the uncle of Moham- 
med, who also was one of his earliest con- 
verts. On Abubecr’s death, however, it 
broke out afresh between the claims of 
Othman, Omar,and’Ali. By superior dex- 
terity both Othman and Omar displaced 
*Ali for a time, and thus initiated the 
great split of Islam, which has lasted till 
now, between the Sonnites and the Shee- 
ites, the latter, or adherents of ’Ali, com- 
prising mainly the Eastern or Persian, 
and the Sonnites the Arab and Turkish 
Mohammedans. The Sheeites so detest 
the names of Abubecr, Othman, and Omar, 
to whose political ability Islam really 
owes its conquests in the world outside of 
Arabia, that a constant guard has to be 
maintained about their graves in Medina 
to prevent some Persian fanatic from in- 
sulting the last resting-place of these pil- 
lars—the Jameses, Johns, and Peters—of 
the Moslem Church. Every year, I was 
told, some misguided Sheeite there pays 
with his life the penalty of his devotion 
to the cause of ’Ali. 

It remains for us now to remark that 
no one can form a fair estimate of Islam- 
ism unless he appreciates first to the full 
its really distinctive doctrines, and second- 
ly the practical commentary on those doc- 
trines which is afforded by the life and 
conduct of the founder of that religion, 
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who is quite as much the revered pattern 
for shaping one’s sentiments and conduct 
in this world as Jesus is to most Chris- 
tians. In no Mohammedan country would 
a man’s life be safe for one hour who 
would suggest that Mohammed's acts after 
the Hejra were not the doings of a divine- 
ly commissioned and dearly beloved apos- 
tle of God. In no Moslem book that has 
ever been written is there the faintest in- 
timation of the kind, but just the reverse, 
and never in history has the powerful 
teaching of example been more illustrated 
in results. 

On the other hand, we cannot fail to 
note the wonderful evil which has been 
wrought in the world by Mohammed’s 
extraordinary caricature of the Christian 
doctrine of justification by faith. Beyond 
all other doctrines this is the chief corner- 
stone of the Moslem Church. By the 
shrewdest possible insight, Mohammed 
perceived that this doctrine could be made 
excellently to subserve his designs simply 
by divorcing it from its essential Chris- 
tian accompaniments. As he initiated a 
religion of the sword, he saw that that 
one fact dispensed with the necessity of 
faith being true faith at all. What an- 
swered his purposes equally well was the 
acknowledgment of the lips, when, as a 
result of such acknowledgment, the man 
had to enter the ranks. Once in the 
ranks, and the usual behavior of a con- 
script would follow. However unwilling 
conscripts may be, yet their position when 
under fire is necessarily that of being ex- 
posed to destruction unless they can de- 
stroy the—now to them—enemy. Sooner 
or later that enemy becomes a settled ene- 
my of theirs, and remains so. It has been, 
therefore, the unvarying experience of his- 
tory that after a Moslem victory those 
who have embraced Islamism to save their 
lives have afterwards, themselves and 
their descendants, been the bitterest ene- 
mies of those countrymen of theirs who 
remained true to their former religion, 
whether Christian, Parsee, or Hindoo. 

More powerful still is the weleome dis- 
covery of Islam that men can become 
very religious at no cost whatever to the 
old Adam, but rather with a complete re- 
tention of every animal impulse and its 
consecration to the service of the faith. 
Human pugnacity is the oldest of human 
characteristics, but to tind this fed to the 
utmost by religion one must live where 
Islam prevails. The sacred duty of ev- 


ery Moslem is to make the unbelievey 
uncomfortable daily. I knew a Moslem 
once mistake three native Christian youns 
men to be Moslems because they happen- 
ed to wear turbans, and he according|y 
gave them the ordinary salutation, ‘is 
salaam aleikum.” His attention being 
soon directed to his mistake, he returned 
enraged, and said: ‘‘ You Nazarene dogs. 
return to me my peace! You to have 
peace upon you, when you are to be burn- 
ed everlastingly!” A corpulent non-Mos- 
lem shopkeeper sitting comfortably at his 
bazar shop was thus addressed by a Mos- 
lem passer-by: ‘‘ What a log for heli-fire 
you will make!” Many a native Chris- 
tian has told me that as he approached a 
grave Moslem in the street he has received 
the sign, or else has had the word uttered, 
** Shemmil !’—that is, ‘* Pass on my left!” 
because at the judgment day the left is to 
be the allotted place for all Nazarenes. 
These are not isolated instances, but the 
daily experience of millions of our fel- 
lows who are under the yoke of this Ish- 
maelitish religion, 

On the other hand, el em@n, or faith, 
having effected such a compromise be- 
tween God and the natural man, Islam 
pays a tribute to the Deity which no other 
religion even approaches for its ceaseless 
asseveration. The name of Allah is on 
the Moslem’s lips so incessantly that a 
great part of colloquial Arabic is now 
made up of some pious phrase or other. 
As you pass through the crowded bazar a 
loud call sounds in your ears! ‘‘Allahu ke- 
reem!”—‘‘God is bountiful!” That means 
bread to sell. ‘‘O Thou Compassion- 
ate!” shrieks a man behind you, and you 
turn to find that he carries a board on his 
head with sesame cakes. ‘‘ Eat and thank 
your Lord!” announces fig paste. The 
bazar, in fact. seems to be one continual 
Business Men’s Prayer-meeting. But, ex- 
amined more closely, this unceasing lip 
service turns out to produce the most 
practical denial of all true goodness 
among men. Morality in any sense, 
whether according to Greek, Roman, 
Chinese, Hindoo, Jewish, or Christian 
standards, is in no way essential; for the 
simple confession that ‘‘ there is no God 
but Allah, and Mohammed is the apostle 
of Allah,” is the open sesame of heaven; 
while, on the other hand, however good 
and true a man may be, yet if he be an 
unbeliever, not as regards God, but as re- 
gards Mohammed, he is for Gehennum 
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only. The result of ali this is sufficient- 
ly illustrated by citing one historical fact 
which no one ean contradict, and it is 
this: that at no time nor in any age 
has human life been what we would call 
safe from a violent death in a Moham- 
medan land. It is true that in some 
quarters during the days of the Arabian 
Caliphate the old Arab love of literature 
asserted itself, and a degree of civilization 
was attained, which bore fruit in many 
permanent benefits to mankind, Itshone 
brightly also by contrast with the then 
general darkness of Europe. But in the 
palmiest days of Haroun al Raschid or of 
Al Maimoun the whole Arab world was 
deluged with blood and assassination, 
only to show, as the Italy of the Borgias 
did, that you may have some develop- 
ments of art, of literary genius, and of 
civilization even in eras of prevailing 
violence. But the day of Arab civiliza- 


tion was, after all, short; the sword was 
too certainly its evil genius, and so its 
work has continued ever since to render 
every country where Islam rules alone a 
constantly increasing scene of desolation. 
To this day it remains true that no roads 
are ever kept up in a Mohammedan re- 


gion. No man, either now or ever be- 
fore, went from one Mohammedan city to 
another unless he carried arms or joined 
acavaleade. It is not safe at present to 
travel alone for a mile’s space in the Mos- 
lem world beyond the reach of some 
Christian occupying power. No travel- 
ler can tread the soil of Mecca or visit 
the ruins of Yemen but at the peril of his 
life, nor in northern Africa except where 
the French are, nor in Tartary except 
where the Russians are. Wherever Is- 
lam reigns unchecked, whether in Arabia, 
Afghanistan, or Morocco, this uniform 
but natural outcome of the religion 
founded by a highwayman is the fruit by 
which this tree is to be judged. 

What, therefore, is the real Eastern 
question so far as Turkey is concerned? 
The naked fact is that in that empire, 
notwithstanding that the cannon of Eu- 
rope are turned upon it from every side, 
millions of our fellow-men are ever un- 
der the shadow of death simply be- 
cause they bear the Christian name. 
While living in Syria, as a young man, I 
daily heard native Christians speak in 
bated breath of the dread that such slaugh- 
ter awaited them, and, only four years af- 
ter I left them, more than twenty of my 
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own acquaiutances, some of them inti- 
mate friends, were slain in cold blood, 
along with multitudes of their people, in 
the massacres of Sidon, Hasbeiya, and 
Damascus. These massacres were all 
planned, as investigation by the Euro- 
pean powers proved, by the authorities at 
Constantinople, and were carried out by 
the active co-operation of commissioned 
officers and soldiers of the Turkish army. 
But the Syrian massacres of 1860 were 
not isolated outbreaks due to political 
disturbances any more than the massa- 
eres of the Greeks in 1822, of the Nesto- 
rians in 1850, or of the Bulgarians in 1876. 
One must learn for himself by a residence 
in the Turkish Empire what a strange 
world Islam is—strange because so foreign 
to our habitual states of thought and of 
feeling that we find it difficult to imagine 
how such scenes of fiendish cruelty can 
be enacted. Hence the first reports of 
them are always received by our public 
with total incredulity, or at least with 
the belief that they must be greatly ex- 
aggerated. But to a sincere Moslem no 
Christian has a right to live unless he 
has paid the kharaj, or escape-money 
of Koran law from decapitation. Not- 
withstanding all the protests of Euro- 
pean powers, no Christian’s testimony is 
yet receivable in a Turkish court against 
a Moslem, and I have known of repeated 
instances where a Christian, in order to 
secure justice on account of the most fla- 
grant acts of oppression or of personal 
violence from a Moslem, has had to hire 
some other Moslem to testify for him. 
Meantime the native Christian popula- 
tions under the Turk have been, during 
this generation, steadily increasing in 
numbers, wealth, and intelligence, simply 
because they eagerly strive for a share in 
the civilization of their more fortunate 
brethren of the West. The Moslem, on 
the other hand, is by his religion abso- 
lutely shut out from any such share. Of 
nothing is he on principle and so proud- 
ly ignorant as about anything which in- 
terests the infidel dogs of the West. Tell 
him in Arabic about the great Washing- 
ton, and from the similarity of sound he 
thinks that you are talking about Joshua 
the son of Nun. Everywhere, therefore, 
he is losing ground compared with the 
Christians, and growing poorer, while the 
Christian is growing richer and wiser 
than he. To some extent the blight of 
polygamy is responsible for this. An 
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Arab proverb makes a woman say to her 
husband, ‘*May you never have but a 
mat to sleep upon!”—that is, may you 
never be rich enough to afford another 
wife. I have known of instances where 
Moslem women have sold things out their 
houses to keep their husbands poor, rath- 
er than be displaced or removed from 
their children by a younger wife or con- 
cubine. The Christian woman, on the 
other hand, knows that she can never be 
cast out from her home, for divorce could 
only be obtained by apostasy, and hence 
her interest is ever, in Arab phrase, *‘ to 
build the house up.” In fact, no real peace 
can exist in the hareem. Children born 
in it learn from their mothers to hate in- 
tensely as the earliest of all lessons. The 
hareem is the natural birthplace of Ab- 
saloms, as all history shows. 

Weighted as he thus is, the Moslem 
has to witness the despised Christians 
before him rapidly outstripping him in 
every respect. It is this which fills him 
with fury, and prompts him to those 
acts which we are so apt to regard as 
the most insane policy which he could 
adopt. But the fact is that the Sultan, 
as the Caliph or successor of the Prophet, 
can no more become what we term a 
civilized ruler than the Pope could be- 
come a Congregationalist or a Quak- 
er. For in the world of Islam reli- 
gion is everything and country is no- 
thing. The very idea of country is non- 
existent, and a Turk would no more think 
of patriotism in our sense of the word, or 
of dying for his country, than of dying 
for his meridian of longitude. So uni- 
versal, on the contrary, is religion the 
one thing in a man’s life that as re- 
gards its commonest incidents people 
are mentioned always according to their 
sects. To parallel this in our country, 
our newspapers should print in their 
local columns such items as that a row- 
boat was capsized in the harbor with 
two Baptists, one Episcopalian, and one 
Jew in it, when they were run into by a 
sloop whose captain and crew were Pres- 
byterians; or that a Catholic policeman 
arrested the Unitarian gripman of a 
Brooklyn trolley-car for running over a 
Methodist child. The Sultan, therefore, 
is revered throughout the empire as the 
head of Islam by about one half the pop- 
ulation, and equally feared and detested 
by the other half for that very reason. 
Meantime the Sultan is restricted by his 


religious position from adopting any 
course which would offend the great |it 
erary caste of the Ulema, or doctors of 
the Koran, whose settled policy is to disa 
ble and weaken the Christian population 
in every way possible. 

In accordance, therefore, with the nor 
mal rule, it is now the turn and the fate 
of the Christian Armenians of Turkey to 
be led forth to the slaughter. Hitherto 
this race has been comparatively spared 
this frequent visitation of the Christian 
populations of the empire, owing both to 
their more than ordinary submissiveness 
to oppression, and to the fact that as a 
religious sect they have not been especia| 
ly connected with European coreligion 
ists, such as the Greek Christians with 
Russia and the Catholics with France. 
As a race the Armenians are among the 
most industrious and inoffensive people in 
the world. Their habits of thrift, in fact, 
have made them in commerce and in 
finance correspond in the East to the 
Jews in Europe, and for generations’they 
have been the chief fiscal agents of the 
Turks both in government positions and 
in the business concerns of the empire. 
Their original country of Armenia is the 
mountainous land of Ararat about the 
head-waters of the Euphrates, and, as As 
syrian inscriptions show, they now rep- 
resent one of the most ancient and un 
changed races of the world, and of Aryan 
rather than of Shemitic affinities. In 
comparison with their Persian, Koordish, 
and Turkish neighbors, their towns and 
villages have always shown to the great- 
est advantage in everything, with the re- 
sult that they have been perennially plun- 
dered whenever they seemed to be grow- 
ing too comfortable. But as a Christian 
sect it has been their misfortune to inherit 
the disabling allegation of heresy on ac- 
count of their ecclesiastical forefathers 
having refused, apparently by mistake, to 
ratify the decrees of the Council of Chal- 
cedon, A.D. 451, from not being able to 
understand the doctrine of some of those 
decrees —an error which moderns will 
hardly regard as inexcusable. Meantime, 
without allying themselves or intriguing 
with foreign powers, the Turks have nev- 
er ruled over a more faithful class of sub- 
jects than they, not once having a rebell- 
ion against their Ottoman masters to be 
recorded against any section of the race 
from the time that they were brought un- 
der their sway. But they have been pros- 
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pering too much, and as many of them, 
especially in their scattered communities in 
the cities of the empire, have caught some 
of the spirit and incentive to progress of 
Europe and America, the word has gone 
forth from the old conclave of Islam’s 
real rulers, the Ulema of Constantinople, 
that the Armenian is to be suppressed in 
true Moslem fashion. 

With such facts in view, it may well 
be asked, how is this Eastern Question to 
be settled? Putting the new wine of 
modern civilization into the old leathern 
bottle of Islam can result only in burst- 
ing said bottle. This incurable form of 
barbarism either must be left to complete 
its work of destroying the fairest regions 
of the globe, or civilization must destroy 
it by the use of its strong arm. Succes- 
sive partial amputations in the case of 
Greece, Servia,\Wallachia, Bulgaria, and 
Bosnia have speedily resulted in wonder- 
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UR sympathetic connection with the 

earth on which we live is distinctly 
brought out by an earthquake. There 
isa kind of terror in the word itself; per- 
haps nothing in all juvenile geography 
brings this out so much as the descrip- 
tions of one, with illustrations of falling 
houses, gaping earth, and fleeing, panic- 
stricken men and women. This appeals 
to the imagination like the fervid preach- 
er’s pictures of the Last Judgment, but 
personal experience of an earthquake is 
quite another thing. One realizes then 
not only the feeble, fleeting tenure of 
human life, but the unsubstantiality of 
creation itself. The fluttering soul which 
had tied itself to matter as something 
solid and enduring, had perhaps fancied 
that the soul itself was material, or some- 
howa manifestation of matter, is shocked 
to find that the solid globe itself (the one 
permanent thing in experience) is but a 
poor trembling thing, in which little 
trust can be put in the final break-up. 
It is living, sensitive, pulsating, like our- 
selves, and consequently liable to disper- 
sion, if not dissolution. It is, besides, full 
of a kind of human energy and periodic 
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ful benefit to the parts so removed, but 
only to leave the virus more active than 
ever in the corrupting body. Now, the 
best course is to amputate Armenia also, 
by erecting it into another province like 
Bulgaria, with a Christian governor. This 
would be no injustice to the Moslems of 
that region, for to them even the worst 
modern Christian government would be 
better than the rule of Haroun al Raschid 
himself. Constantinople itself might be 
erected into a free city under the joint 
protectorate of the European powers, and 
the rest of the empire be adjusted to the 
restraints of European direction, as Egypt 
has long been under the Khedive dynasty. 
But to leave the Turk with title to the 
sword of Mohammed will only further 
illustrate the remark of a great British 
statesman, who knows the East well: 
‘*The world is yet to knew what a power 
for mischief Islam is!”’ 








rage, like the French nation, and like that 
nation in war, marks its fits by ruins, 
shattered towers, and castles and fortresses 
turned into heaps of stone. But the most 
solid monuments that man can build, and 
which defy for centuries his own passion 
for destruction, the earthquake in a few 
seconds of superhuman force reduces to 
ruin. Indeed, man’s pride in his craft 
and strength, his consciousness of supe- 
riority cultivated for hundreds of years, 
are shattered in a few seconds of time 
when the earth takes a notion to move a 
little. And in these few seconds man is 
put into complete sympathy with the 
trembling earth, and shakes in his own 
soul with a fear from which there is no 
refuge in all the universe. There are 
certain sanctuaries to which he can flee 
from crime, and even from ennut, and 
find protection if not repose, but in these 
seconds of disaster the churches them- 
selves are the least secure refuges. The 
houses and sanctuaries that man has 
built for shelter from the elements be- 
come the most dreaded instruments of 
destruction. This one fact, which is a 
blow to human vanity, shakes one’s con- 
fidence in all stability. 
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The psychological aspect of the earth- 
quake has not been enough studied, nor 
have I the scientific knowledge to attempt 
it. But I was at an earthquake in Flor- 
ence in May, and could see what a field 
was offered for the student of mental phe- 
nomena as affected by material causes. 
The relation was evident, and the con- 
nection not so obscure as the coincidence 
of certain atmospheric conditions with 
the trembling of the earth. It is difficult 
to understand why an internal disturb- 
ance, deep in the bowels of the earth, 
should be attended by oppressive and pe- 
culiar atmospheric conditions. The day 
before the evening of the shock was 
cloudy, with a heavy oppressive atmos- 
phere, but not warm. Rain did not fall, 
except spasmodically and grudgingly 
now and then, but the clouds were thick 
and stuffy and low, and yet the outlines 
of the hills were all visible in a dense 
haze. If it should rain, it seemed as if it 
might rain ashes or muddy water. It 
was an atmospheric condition to inspire 
one with an undefined dread of some ca- 
lamity. It may not, however, have been 
extraordinary, and but for the calamity 
in the evening it would not have remained 
in the mind. I went to the little town 
of Prato that day, and on the return train 
I heard some Italians talking about the 
strange feeling in the air, and one of them 
said—so it would be in English —‘‘It 
looks as if the weather were going to 
have a fit.” That was exactly what hap- 
pened, apparently, at nine o’clock in the 
evening; at least the earth had a fit, in 
sympathy with the atmospheric condi- 
tions—a sort of epilepsy. We were sit- 
ting in an inner salon in the Villa Lan- 
dor, the very thick walls of which had 
stood for nearly five hundred years, when 
fhere was a report like that of an explo- 
sion, the firmg of a cannon, and a little 
like the rumble of a heavy freight-train, 
and instantly it seemed as if the house 
were taken up, taken in hand by some 
monstrous demon clutch, and shaken vio- 
lently. There was no undulatory mo- 
tion, no wavelike movement of the earth 
underneath, such as is commonly felt in 
earthquakes in civilized countries, but 
just a fierce shake, as if it were determined 
to reduce the house to a heap of ruins. 
The walls were heard to crack and grate 
in all directions, and plaster fell from 
ceilings and from sides. This lasted for 
something over five seconds, and then 


there was perfect quiet. Two seconds 
more of that vigorous shaking might. 
and probably would, have brought the 
tower down through the house (as hap- 
pened at the Villa Gherardo), and tum- 
bled the walls in a mass. As it was. 
nothing fell except plaster, but the walls 
of every room in all the stories were 
cracked. 

The affair was so soon over, and was so 
out of experience, that the mind was un- 
able to feel much apprehension. I con- 
fess that I am more afraid of it now. 
after the lapse of two months, than I was 
then. It seemed to me, indeed, that 
when the earth was drunken like that, 
it was the time for the soul to remain 
calm and unshaken, and coolly look 
out for the safety of one’s personal body 
from any chance falling rubbish. At any 
rate, anc probably from want of experi- 
ence, we were not in the least, nervously 
or otherwise, demoralized. The affair was 
over, and the house stood; but would 
there be another shock in the next mo- 
ment, or in half an hour, or towards 
morning, or not at all? In those few sec- 
onds our relations to the earth had per- 
manently changed; confidence was gone, 
and perhaps could never be perfectly re- 
stored. We realized then that the anti- 
cipation of danger is, for most people, 
greater than its actual presence. Thou- 
sands of persons that night in Florence, 
and in all the villas round about, slept, if 
they slept at all, in the open air, in car 
riages, or under temporary shelter—any- 
where away from walls. There were 
slight shocks during the night and morn- 
ing, but nothing that I felt, and a week or 
ten days after there were recurring agita- 
tions, one lasting as long as three seconds, 
but the main damage was done that Sat- 
urday night. The material damage was 
very considerable, and was estimated at 
over eight millions of franes, at least 
three thousand houses in the city of 
Florence being more or less injured, and 
some neighboring villages ruined, Galluz- 
zo badly hit, and Grassano almost shaken 
into heaps, and half adozen people buried 
in the rains. But the material damage 
is slight compared to the psychological in- 
jury. The mind that has come in contact 
with an earthquake has to a certain ex- 
tent lost its tone. The world can never 
again be exactly the same towards it, and 
the aspect of the place where this contact 
was experienced is essentially altered. 
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Of all places in Italy, Florence was con- 
sidered to be the least liable to a panic of 
this sort. Tuscany was not an earthquake 
country. It might feel sympathetic waves 
of shocks elsewhere, but locally it was 
solid and sound. But in this case Flor- 
ence was the centre of the disturbance. 
The disorder was in the roots and deep 
foundations of her hills and the charming 
valley of the Arno. Hereafter one sus- 
pects treachery under the smiling aspect 
of city and villas and terraces and rose- 
covered walls. Something is lost out of 
the lives of those who dwell there—that 
serene trust which was felt, for instance, 
in the dome of the cathedral. If the 
earthquake could crack that, and set the 
tower of Giotto swinging, what can be 
counted as secure? Neither the conta- 
dino’s house, nor the palace of the pa- 
drone, nor the walls even that support his 
olive-planted terraces. 

I have heard men say that the more 
experience one has of earthquakes the 
more he dreads them, and that in time 
his nerves become as shaken and uncer- 
tain as the quaking earth on which he 
walks. It would seem to be the one dan- 
ger the repetition of which does not bring 
indifference or fatalistic acquiescence. 
But I faney it is a good deal a matter of 
temperament, as it is about fear in battle 
—some soldiers never go into a battle 
without alarm. I was told by a person 
who had lived much in Crete, which is 
the home of earthquakes, where he had 
experienced a shock at least once in two 
weeks, that he never was at all demoral- 
ized. That it is to have an unshaken 
soul. Usually I should say that the 
mind much acted upon by earthquakes 
would not be hardened and braced up as 
by war, but would become timid and 
flabby. A man can endure an earthquake 
now and then, and be even cheerful about 
it, but to be in constant apprehension of 
one is likely to shake the stoutest heart, 
and, in fact, to effect some sort of change 
in the mind itself. There is no instru- 
ment yet invented for measuring the 
seismic action of the soul, as there is 
of the earth, nor for calculating the 
changes produced in it by this trembling 
of the earth we are considering. But the 
student would doubtless find that the 
minds of people subject to earthquake are 
essentially different from the minds of 
those undisturbed by this direful influ- 
ence. 
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II. 

They say in Venice that an earthquake 
there cannot disturb them much, because 
of their foundations of mud and slime. 
However this may be, and however it 
can be reconciled with the fact that in a 
late alarm thousands of people spent the 
night in trying to sleep in St. Mark's 
Square, the habitual gayety and insou- 
ciance of Venice remain undisturbed by 
any quakes, political or earthy. Venice 
seems to be a city detached from respon- 
sibility for the conduct of the rest of the 
world and for its own. It is not cold- 
hearted; it likes sympathy, especially if 
that sympathy is expressed by the rich 
tourist in prodigality, but it does not con- 
cern itself greatly about what is going 
on elsewhere in the world. It is easily 
whipped up into an enthusiasm and into 
a féte, but I should say that its sympathy 
with the rest of Italy is well expressed by 
the slight tenure of its earthy connection. 
It is one of the few places left in the 
world where one can get by easy transi- 
tion some of the disturbing currents and 
agitations of modern life. The blow of 
the newspaper and the telegraphic news 
is softened there. Indeed, the newspaper 
almost loses its dreadful disturbing pow- 
er. One hears of the rest of the world 
only in distant echo, and only half be- 
lieves in what is so faintly heard. It is 
the most restful place in Europe, and yet 
one is not there drugged into repose, nor 
does he fall into sluggishness and ennui. 
Indeed, all the faculties of enjoyment, 
the apprehensions of beauty, the suscep- 
tibilities to the gentle influences of life, 
are especially awake. The hurry and 
bustling cares of the world being laid 
aside when one steps from the railway 
train into a gondola, Nature has a chance 
to assert her real power to charm, the 
charm that there is in physical existence, 
but in this case a charm heightened by a 
thousand appeals to the higher sensibili- 
ties, the attractions of art and historic as- 
sociation, and placid, winning surround- 
ings. We see how enjoyable life might 
be if we could eliminate the artificial 
anxieties we create for ourselves in the 
struggle to better our condition continu- 
ally. The Venetians may not be com- 
mendable for some of the sturdy and 
heroic qualities we prize, but their patient 
acceptance of very moderate means of 
living, not to say of poverty. their happy 
temperament, and their contentment with 
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the simple conditions of life, make us for 
the time stop and reflect whether our rush 
and restlessness are the best we can get 
out of our allotted days. 

Venice is still the city of pleasure and 
enjoyment. In essentials I do not find 
it much changed from one decade to an- 
other. There are, to be sure, steamers 
whistling, and making a swash against 
the gondolas as they go by; there are 
more, and more pretentious, hotels; there 
are more palaces turned into antiquity 
shops—indeed, the whole city is a sort of 
antiquity bazar, a tarnished jewel - box; 
there are smarter shops to tempt stran- 
gers,and there are yearly more travellers 
of the sort that are indifferent to the real 
charm of the place; and yet Venice is as 
fascinating as ever. In fact, there is a 
kind of pathos in its lovely constant de- 
cay that adds the needed touch to its de- 
liciousness. It might not have been so 
agreeable in the pride of its patrician 
splendor. I can fancy it insolent then, 
and overpowering, and even the lines of 
palaces and towers less beautiful before 
time had softened all the colors into har- 
mony. As the pictures of the great ar- 
tists who painted its beauty and its nobil- 
ity in their glory have gained richness 
of tone by age, so the city itself has mel- 
lowed into a dream of beauty, and the 
lapsing waters along the disintegrating 
foundations of wharves and palaces whis- 
per continually a soothing enclhant- 
ment. At any rate, it is much easier for 
me to fall into this spirit than to arouse 
myself to any active regret over the lost 
grandeur. Still, it is untrue to say that 
Venice is doing nothing to add to the 
pleasure of its visitors. Since I saw it 
the Academy has been wholly renovated 
and rearranged, with such admirable taste 
and judgment that it is now one of the 
very best lighted and best arranged gal- 
leries in Europe. Its unsurpassed trea- 
sures can now be seen to the best advan- 
tage. It is one of the least wearisome of 
galleries. I cannot speak too highly of 
the labors of the committee who have 
had this renovation in charge. Many of 
the great works of Tintoretto, Titian, 
Carpaccio, Bonifacio, Paul Veronese, 
and other masters there I never properly 
saw before. The gallery is a wonderful 
surprise to those who were familiar with 
it in former years. 

Whether the weather smiles or frowns 
—and all the continent this year has been 


in the sulks—the Venetian strives to make 
every day a holiday and every night a 
festival. If the gayety is forced a little. 
or has a commercial aspect, we will not 
think so. If the illuminated boats in the 
Grand Canal, with bands of floating ser 
enaders, are too visibly for the entertain 

ment of strangers, and not the spontan: 

ous expression of a gay moonlight senti 

ment, we will not believe it. The niglits 
are just as beautiful as ever; the lines of 
illumination, the outlines of the palaces 
and bridges, the lights and shadows in the 
water, the gliding gondolas, the spectra| 
aspect of all distant objects, the muffled 
sounds of oars and voices, are the same 
that have lived for yearsin memory. In 
our artificial way of speech we can say no 
thing more descriptive of it all than that 
it is like a scene in the opera. The scene 
is set for the serenaders, and if the sing- 
ing and the accompaniment are not al 

ways as good as the scene, they have a 
charm they would lack elsewhere. And 
when the tenor gondolier, the favorite 
of the moment, steps from his boat and 
retires into the recess of the colonnade 
opposite the Grand Hotel and sings an 
operatic air in accompaniment and _ re- 
sponse to the instrumental band in the 
middle of the stream—the lovely voice 
floating out into the night as from some 
mysterious seclusion—it does seem as if 
the operatic heaven were not very far 
from that place. 

III. 

What, then, is the spirit of a people so 
solicited by pleasure? It is not wise to 
moralize too much at the opera, but one 
wonders how much of the spirit of the 
once free and haughty Venice remains. 
How much sympathy has it with the 
struggles of united Italy? It hated Aus- 
tria, although the Austrians brought to it 
good bread and taught it how to make 
coffee, but how much patriotism for the 
new order has replaced its hatred of the 
old? It is difficult to imagine Venice en- 
thusiastic in a war fora principle, or taking 
a vital interest in great political questions. 
The historic consciousness of the differ- 
ent communities making up united Italy 
would be an interesting study. They all 
go back on individual and separate lines 
of glory and memory, and live much in 
their past, and cherish to a considerable 
degree the hatreds and prejudices and 
rivalries of other centuries. But there is 
present in all a Roman or pagan memory, 
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which Carducci recalls in his poems. I 
saw the other day in Verona a spectacle 
that vividly revived the Roman Empire. 
The scene was in the vast Roman amphi- 
theatre, one of the largest and the best- 
preserved existing. The occasion was a 
féte on the completion of works to resist 
the inundations of ths Adige, and the 
Prince of Naples, with a large suite, was 
in attendance. I saw all the seats of the 
vast amphitheatre and all the passages 
and platforms packed with people, from 
the arena to the circular sky-line. When 
the prince made his entrance, moving 
down to the decorated royal box from an 
upper passage, the whole mass broke into 
cheers,and was animated by the waving of 
handkerchiefs. At the moment the arena 
was empty, except for the bard and the 
chorus-singers, but at a signal the two 
iron gates were opened, and black streams 
of people poured in from two sides, a com- 
pact mass flowing in like two rivers, and 
gradually widening and spreading until 
the streams met and the whole ground 
was covered. Then there was the spec- 
tacle of a vast bowl] packed with human 
beings. There might have been a hun- 
dred thousand, there could not have been 
The 


less than eighty thousand, in sight. 
hum of the multitude was like the roar of 


the sea, its acclaim like a storm. The 
young prince is hardly the type of an im- 
perial Caesar, yet no Roman emperor ever 
saw a vaster assembly in that place, and 
the sight carried one back to the days of 
Roman triumphs and gladiatorial shows. 
It was easy to fancy that this Italian 
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crowd would have welcomed a fight of 
wild beasts and gladiators, or any other 
pagan spectacle. 

A few days later I witnessed another 
scene, as contrasted as two civilizations 
can furnish. It was in the old church of 
St. Lawrence at Niirnberg, the church 
which contains that exquisite work of the 
medizeval time, the ‘‘Sacrament House,” 
by Adam Krafft. It was a religious ser- 
vice of one of the trade guilds, held at 
eight o’clock in the morning—a yearly 
féte, participated in by peasants from the 
country and city people of all conditions. 
This vast edifice was also packed with 
people, very sober and earnest people, 
full of faith in the worship they were en- 
gaged in. There was no “performance,” 
there was no *‘ spectacle,”’ so called; but 
when the great organ pealed from the loft 
the entire congregation stood and sang in 
unison the stately hymn, ‘‘Komm, hei- 
liger Geist, Herrgott!” There was a 
sound for you of great solemnity and 
meaning. I noted that the men of the 
congregation, old and young, were stal- 
wart, strong men, with fine heads, and the 
women were of the sober sort whom St. 
Paul commends. It was like the gruff 
roll of thunder underground when the 
congregation repeated together the creed, 
‘*T believe in God the Father,” ete. It 
was perhaps an irreverent thought that 
came to me at the moment, but I thought 
that people who prayed like this would 
fight! And TI had a vision of the soul, 
the power, the unconquerable spirit of 





POLITICAL. 
UR Record is closed on the 14th of July.—The 
Cuban revolution continued with increased vig- 
or. President Cleveland, June 12th, issued a proc- 
lamation forbidding citizens of the United States to 
aid the insurgents, 

The Harlem Ship-Canal, uniting the waters of 
the Hudson with Long Island Sound, was formally 
opened June 17th. 

The revival of business through this country led 
to a voluntary advance of wages by a large number 
of manufacturers. 

The Baltic Ship-Canal, extending from Kiel to 
Brun-biittel, and conneeting the Baltic with the 


North Sea, was opened June 20th with an imposing 
demonstration, in which all the great navies of the 
world were represented, 

Lord Rosebery and his cabinet resigned their 
portfolios June 22d. Lord Salisbury accepted the 
premiership, and announced his cabinet June 28th, 
Parliament was dissolved, and the election, which 
began on the 12th, showed decided Conservative 
gains, : 

OBITUARY. 

June 18th.—At London, Lord Colin Campbell, 
aged forty-two years. 

June 24th.—At Eastbourne, England, Thomas 
Henry Huxley, the scientist, aged seventy years. 
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THE INTER-STATE BEAU COMPANY (LIMITED). 
AN INTERVIEW. 
BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 


“ 


OW do you do? Iam very glad to see 
‘you,” said the President of the Inter- 
State Bean Company (Limited), when I called 
upon him at his office to make a few inquiries 
as to the nature of hisenterprise. “I suppose 
you have come to apply for a position in our 
corps ?” 

“ Well,” I began, “ I don’t know—” 

“You needn’t be at all embarrassed about 
saying so if you have,” said the President, kind- 
ly. “You are a very good-looking young man ; 
you have good style, and I judge from your 
countenance that you are a person of good 
habits —in short, quite the kind of man we 
desire toemploy. What is your occupation ?” 

I resolved to humor him in his mistake. 
Perhaps I could find out more by falling in 
with his error than by telling him directly 
that I had been sent by the editor of the New 
York Daily Eagle to ferret out the mystery of 
the advertisement which had appeared in that 
morning’s edition. It certainly was a novel 
advertisement, running as follows: 


IOTEL-KEEPERS: TAKE NOTICE! 

THE INTER-STATE BEAU COMPANY (LIMITED) 
IS READY FOR BUSINESS. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. SEND FOR 
PARTICULARS. 


Then followed the address of the company. 
Further down the column a“ Want” ad vertise- 
ment was inserted, stating that this same cor- 
poration, throngh its President, desired to em- 
ploy three hundred youths of good address 
for the summer months, and inviting young 
men of irreproachable character to call be- 
tween the hours of ten and twelve. No fur- 
ther details were given. No statement as to 
the salary to be paid was made, nor was any- 
thing said about the duties to be performed, 
other than that these latter were of a light 
and agreeable nature. 

“My occupation,” I replied, “is generally 
that of « writer, but in the last two or three 
months my suecess has seriously interfered 
with my raaking a living.” 

“Your reply,” the President said, with a 
smile, “is very puzzling, but it is equally pleas- 
ing. Ifyou can sustain a conversation of some 
hours with remarks of that sort, you are just 
the kind of man we want. You are what I 
may call a piquer of curiosity. May I ask 
what you mean?” 

“Certainly,” said I. “I am very prolific in 
my writing, and I have written so much that 
my market is stocked up for a year to come. 
Consequently I can find no market for the 


things lam writing now. Ihave spent all the 
money I have received for my articles, wit! 
the result that I am face to face with bank- 
ruptey.” 

The President eyed me narrowly. “Could 
you—ah—write a poem to a girl’s eyebrow 
sort of dash it off in a moment?” he asked. 

“Certainly,” I replied, taking out my pencil 
and pad. © “ What’s her name?” 

“Ha,ha! I think you're the very man. Al 
—say, her name is-—Alice.” 

“Do you want a quatrain,a sonnet,or what ?” 
I asked. 

“Oh—for the test a quatrain will do,” sai 
the President. 

“What is the color of her hair?” said I. 

“Make it red,” langhed the President. 

“That’s easy,” said I, beginning to scribble, 
and in a moment I handed him this verse: 


When I gaze on thy auburn brow, 
It brings to mind the glory, Alice, 
Above thy starlike eyes, I vow, 
Of the Aurora Borealis. 


The President read it, and slapped his knee 
in ecstasy. “ You are worth a mint!” he said, 
ungnardedly. 

“A mint what?” said I, equally unguard- 
edly, thinking of a certain beverage in which 
the word julep figures conspicuously. ‘The 
President frowned, and asked, anxiously, 

“You—ah—you don’t indulge in—in strong 
drink, sir?” 

“Not often,” said-I, perceiving my mistake. 
“Sometimes when I need stimulant I take it, 
but not as a habit.” 

“Good!” he said, his face clearing. Then he 
tapped a bell, and when the office-boy appear- 
ed, he bade him clear the centre of the room 
and take up the rug. The boy did so, disclos- 
ing a highly polished wood floor. 

“Turn on number three of the music-box, 
John, and ask Miss Snedeker to step here,” 
continued the President. 

The boy went to the corner, to a small box, 
turned a crank, and in a moment the inspiring 
strains of the “ Washington Post March” filled 
the room. Simultaneously the clicking of a 
type-writing machine in an adjoining room 
ceased, and an attractive-looking young wo- 
man appeared in the doorway. 

“Do you dance ?” the President asked of me. 

“ Well, rather,” I replied. 

“Miss Snedeker is our Vice-President,” said 
the President, presenting the young woman. 

“This gentleman, Miss Snedeker, has ap- 
plied for a position with us. In many ways 


of 


sit 





EDITOR'S STUDY. 


Of all places in Italy, Florence was con- 
sidered to be the least liable to a panic of 
this sort. Tuscany was not an earthquake 
country. It might feel sympathetic waves 
of shocks elsewhere, but locally it was 
solid and sound. But in this case Flor- 
ence was the centre of the disturbance. 
The disorder was in the roots and deep 
foundations of her hills and the charming 
valley of the Arno. Hereafter one sus- 
pects treachery under the smiling aspect 
of city and villas and terraces and rose- 
covered walls. Something is lost out of 
the lives of those who dwell there—that 
serene trust which was felt, for instance, 
in the dome of the cathedral. If the 
earthquake could crack that, and set the 
tower of Giotto swinging, what can be 
counted as secure? Neither the conta- 
dino’s house, nor the palace of the pa- 
drone, nor the walls even that support his 
olive-planted terraces. 

I have heard men say that the more 
experience one has of earthquakes the 
more he dreads them, and that in time 
his nerves become as shaken and uncer- 
tain as the quaking earth on which he 
walks. It would seem to be the one dan- 
ger the repetition of which does not bring 


indifference or fatalistic acquiescence. 
But I fancy it is a good deal a matter of 
temperament, as it is about fear in battle 
—some soldiers never go into a battle 


without alarm. I was told by a person 
who had lived much in Crete, which is 
the home of earthquakes, where he had 
experienced a shock at least once in two 
weeks, that he never was at all demoral- 
ized. That it is to have an unshaken 
soul. Usually I should say that the 
mind much acted upon by earthquakes 
would not be hardened and braced up as 
by war, but would become timid and 
flabby. A man can endure an earthquake 
now and then, and be even cheerful about 
it, but to be in constant apprehension cf 
one is likely to shake the stoutest heart, 
and, in fact, to effect some sort of change 
in the mind itself. There is no instru- 
ment yet invented for measuring the 
seismic action of the soul, as there is 
of the earth, nor for calculating the 
changes produced in it by this trembling 
of the earth we are considering. But the 
student would doubtless find that the 
minds of people subject to earthquake are 
essentially different from the minds of 
those undisturbed by this direful influ- 
ence. 
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II. 

They say in Venice that an earthquake 
there cannot disturb them much, because 
of their foundations of mud and slime. 
However this may be, and however it 
can be reconciled with the fact that in a 
late alarm thousands of people spent the 
night in trying to sleep in St. Mark's 
Square, the habitual gayety and insou- 
ciance of Venice remain undisturbed by 
any quakes, political or earthy. Venice 
seems to be a city detached from respon- 
sibility for the conduct of the rest of the 
world and for its own. It is not cold- 
hearted; it likes sympathy, especially if 
that sympathy is expressed by the rich 
tourist in prodigality, but it does not con- 
cern itself greatly about what is going 
on elsewhere in the world. It is easily 
whipped up into an enthusiasm and into 
a féte, but I should say that its sympathy 
with the rest of Italy is well expressed by 
the slight tenure of its earthy connection. 
It is one of the few places left in the 
world where one can get by easy transi- 
tion some of the disturbing currents and 
agitations of modern life. The blow of 
the newspaper and the telegraphic news 
is softened there. Indeed, the newspaper 
almost loses its dreadful disturbing pow- 
er. One hears of the rest of the world 
only in distant echo, and only half be- 
lieves in what is so faintly heard. It is 
the most restful place in Europe, and yet 
one is not there drugged into repose, nor 
does he fall into sluggishness and ennui. 
Indeed, all the faculties of enjoyment, 
the apprehensions of beauty, the suscep- 
tibilities to the gentle influences of life, 
are especially awake. The hurry and 
bustling cares of the world being laid 
aside when one steps from the railway 
train into a gondola, Nature has a chance 
to assert her real power to charm; the 
charm that there is in physical existence, 
but in this case a charm heightened by a 
thousand appeals to the higher sensibili- 
ties, the attractions of art and historic as- 
sociation, and placid, winning surround- 
ings. We see how enjoyable life might 
be if we could eliminate the artificial 
anxieties we create for ourselves in the 
struggle to better our condition continu- 
ally. The Venetians may not be com- 
mendable for some of the sturdy and 
heroic qualities we prize, but their patient 
acceptance of very moderate means of 
living, not to say of poverty. their happy 
temperament, and their contentment with 
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the simple conditions of life, make us for 
the time stop and reflect whether our rush 
and restlessness are the best we can get 
out of our allotted days. 

Venice is still the city of pleasure and 
enjoyment. In essentials I do not find 
it much changed from one decade to an- 
other. There are, to be sure, steamers 
whistling, and making a swash against 
the gondolas as they go by; there are 
more, and more pretentious, hotels; there 
are more palaces turned into antiquity 
shops—indeed, the whole city is a sort of 
antiquity bazar, a tarnished jewel - box; 
there are smarter shops to tempt stran- 
gers, and there are yearly more travellers 
of the sort that are indifferent to the real 
charm of the place; and yet Venice is as 
fascinating as ever. In fact, there is a 
kind of pathos in its lovely constant de- 
cay that adds the needed touch to its de- 
liciousness. It might not have been so 
agreeable in the pride of its patrician 
splendor. I can fancy it insolent then, 
and overpowering, and even the lines of 
palaces and towers less beautiful before 
time had softened all the colors into har- 
mony. As the pictures of the great ar- 
tists who painted its beauty and its nobil- 
ity in their glory have gained richness 
of tone by age, so the city itself has mel- 
lowed into a dream of beauty, and the 
lapsing waters along the disintegrating 
foundations of wharves and palaces whis- 
per continually a soothing enchant- 
ment. At any rate, it is much easier for 
me to fall into this spirit than to arouse 
myself to any active regret over the lost 
grandeur. Still, it is untrue to say that 
Venice is doing nothing to add to the 
pleasure of its visitors. Since I saw it 
the Academy has been wholly renovated 
and rearranged, with such admirable taste 
and judgment that it is now one of the 
very best lighted and best arranged gal- 
leries in Europe. Its unsurpassed trea- 
sures can now be seen to the best advan- 
tage. It is one of the least wearisome of 
galleries. I cannot speak too highly of 
the labors of the committee who have 
had this renovation in charge. Many of 
the great works of Tintoretto, Titian, 
Carpaccio, Bonifacio, Paul Veronese, 
and other masters there I never properly 
saw before. The gallery is a wonderful 
surprise to those who were familiar with 
it in former years. 

Whether the weather smiles or frowns 
—and all the continent this year has been 


in the sulks—the Venetian strives to make 
every day a holiday and every night a 
festival. If the gayety is forced a little. 
or has a commercial aspect, we will not 
think so. If the illuminated boats in the 
Grand Canal, with bands of floating ser- 
enaders, are too visibly for the entertain 

ment of strangers, and not the spontan: 

ous expression of a gay moonlight senti- 
ment, we will not believe it. The niglits 
are just as beautiful as ever; the lines of 
illumination, the outlines of the palaces 
and bridges, the lights and shadows in the 
water, the gliding gondolas, the spectra! 
aspect of all distant objects, the muffled 
sounds of oars and voices, are the same 
that have lived for yearsin memory. In 
our artificial way of speech we can say no- 
thing more descriptive of it all than that 
it is like a scene in the opera. The scene 
is set for the serenaders, and if the sing- 
ing and the accompaniment are not al- 
ways as good as the scene, they have a 
charm they would lack elsewhere. And 
when the tenor gondolier, the favorite 
of the moment, steps from his boat and 
retires into the recess of the colonnade 
opposite the Grand Hotel and sings an 
operatic air in accompaniment and _ re- 
sponse to the instrumental band in the 
middle of the stream-—the lovely voice 
floating out into the night as from some 
mysterious seclusion—it does seem as if 
the operatic heaven were not very far 
from that place. 

IIL. 

What, then, is the spirit of a people so 
solicited by pleasure? It is not wise to 
moralize too much at the opera, but one 
wonders how much of the spirit of the 
once free and haughty Venice remains. 
How much sympathy has it with the 
struggles of united Italy? It hated Aus- 
tria, although the Austrians brought to it 
good bread and taught it how to make 
coffee, but how much patriotism for the 
new order has replaced its hatred of the 
old? It is difficult to imagine Venice en- 
thusiastic in a war fora principle, or taking 
a vital interest in great political questions. 
The historic consciousness of the differ- 
ent communities making up united Italy 
would be an interesting study. They all 
go back on individual and separate lines 
of glory and memory, and live much in 
their past, and cherish to a considerable 
degree the hatreds and prejudices and 
rivalries of other centuries. But there is 
present in all a Roman or pagan memory, 
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which Carducci recalls in his poems. I 
saw the other day in Verona a spectacle 
that vividly revived the Roman Empire. 
The scene was in the vast Roman amphi- 
theatre, one of the largest and the best- 
preserved existing. The occasion was a 
féte on the completion of works to resist 
the inundations of the Adige, and the 
Prince of Naples, with a large suite, was 
in attendance. I saw all the seats of the 
vast amphitheatre and all the passages 
and platforms packed with people, from 
the arena to the circular sky-line. When 
the prince made his entrance, moving 
down to the decorated royal box from an 
upper passage, the whole mass broke into 
cheers,and was animated by the waving of 
handkerchiefs. At the moment the arena 
was empty, except for the band and the 
chorus-singers, but at a signal the two 
iron gates were opened, and black streams 
of people poured in from two sides, a com- 
pact mass flowing in like two rivers, and 
gradually widening and spreading until 
the streams met and the whole ground 
was covered. Then there was the spec- 
tacle of a vast bowl packed with human 
beings. There might have been a hun- 
dred thousand, there could not have been 
less than eighty thousand, in sight. The 
hum of the multitude was like the roar of 
the sea, its acclaim like a storm. The 
young prince is hardly the type of an im- 
perial Cesar, yet no Roman emperor ever 
saw a vaster assembly in that place, and 
the sight carried one back to the days of 
Roman triumphs and gladiatorial shows. 
It was easy to fancy that this Italian 


crowd would have welcomed a fight of 
wild beasts and gladiators, or any other 
pagan spectacle. 

A few days later I witnessed another 
scene, as contrasted as two civilizations 
can furnish. It was in the old church of 
St. Lawrence at Niirnberg, the church 
which contains that exquisite work of the 
medizeval time, the ‘‘Sacrament House,” 
by Adam Krafft. It was a religious ser- 
vice of one of the trade guilds, held at 
eight o'clock in the morning—a yearly 
féte, participated in by peasants from the 
country and city people of all conditions. 
This vast edifice was also packed with 
people, very sober and earnest people, 
full of faith in the worship they were en- 
gagedin. There was no “performance,” 
there was no *‘ spectacle,”’ so called; but 
when the great organ pealed from the loft 
the entire congregation stood and sang in 
unison the stately hymn, *‘Komn, hei- 
liger Geist, Herrgott!” There was a 
sound for you of great solemnity and 
meaning. I noted that the men of the 
congregation, old and young, were stal- 
wart, strong men, with fine heads, 1nd the 
women were of the sober sort whom St. 
Paul commends. It waa like the gruff 
roll of thunder underground when the 
congregation repeated together the creed, 
‘*T believe in God the Father,” ete. It 
was perhaps an irreverent thought that 
came to me at the moment, but I thought 
that people who prayed like this would 
fight! And I had a vision of the soul, 
the power, the unconquerable spirit of 
Germany. 





POLITICAL. 
UR Record is closed on the 14th of July. —The 
Cuban revolution continued with increased vig- 
or. President Cleveland, June 12th, issued a proc- 
lamation forbidding citizens of the United States to 
aid the insurgents, 

The Harlem Ship-Canal, uniting the waters of 
the Hudson with Long Island Sound, was formally 
opened June 17th. 

The revival of business through this country led 
to a voluntary advance of wages by a large number 
of manufacturers. 

The Baltic Ship-Canal, extending from Kiel to 
Brun-biittel, and connecting the Baltic with the 


North Sea, was opened June 20th with an imposing 
demonstration, in which all the great navies of the 
world were represented. 

Lord Rosebery and his cabinet resigned their 
portfolios June 22d. Lord Salisbury accepted the 
premiership, and announced his cabinet June 28th, 
Parliament was dissolved, and the election, which 
began on the 12th, showed racemes Conservative 
gains. 

OBITUARY. 

June 18th.—At London, Lord Colin Campbell, 
aged forty-two years. 

June 24th.—At Eastbourne, England, Thomas 
Henry Huxley, the scientist, aged seventy years. 
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THE INTERSTATE BEAU COMPANY (LIMITED). 
AN INTERVIEW. 
BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 


OW do you do? Iam very glad to see 

you,” said the President of the Inter- 

State Beau Company (Limited), when I called 

upon him at his office to make a few inquiries 

as to the nature of hisenterprise. “I suppose 

you have come to apply for a position ia our 
corps ?” 

“ Well,” I began, “ I don’t know—” 

“You needn’t be at all embarrassed about 
saying so if you have,” said the President, kind- 
ly. “You are a very good-looking young man; 
you have good style, and I judge from your 
countenance that you are a person of good 
habits —in short, quite the kind of man we 
desire to employ. What is your occupation?” 

I resolved to humor him in his mistake. 
Perhaps I could find out more by falling in 
with his error than by telling him directly 
that I had been sent by the editor of the New 
York Daily Eagle to ferret out the mystery of 
the advertisement which had appeared in that 
morning’s edition. It certainly was a novel 
advertisement, ranning as follows: 


HOTEL-KEEPERS: TAKE NOTICE! 

THE INTER-STATE BEAU COMPANY (LIMITED) 
IS READY FOR BUSINESS. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. SEND FOR 
PARTICULARS. 


Then followed the address of the company. 
Further down the column a“ Want” advertise- 
ment was inserted, stating that this same cor- 
poration, through its President, desired to em- 
ploy three hundred youths of good address 
for the summer months, and inviting young 
men of irreproachable character to call be- 
tween the hours of ten and twelve. No fur- 
ther details were given. No statement as to 
the salary to be paid was made, nor was any- 
thing said about the duties to be performed, 
other than that these latter were of a light 
and agreeable nature. 

“My occupation,” I replied, “is generally 
that of a writer, but in the last two or three 
months my success has seriously interfered 
with my making a living.” 

“Your reply,” the President said, with a 
smile, “is very puzzling, but it is equally pleas- 
ing. Ifyou can sustain a conversation of some 
hours with remarks of that sort, you are just 
the kind of man we want. You are what I 
may call a piquer of curiosity. May I ask 
what you mean?” 

“Certainly,” said I. “I am very prolific in 
my writing, and I have written so much that 
my market is stocked up for a year to come. 
Consequently I can fired no market for the 


things Lam writing now. Ihave spent all the 
money I have received for my articles, wit}, 
the result that I am face to face with bank- 
ruptey.” 

The President eyed me narrowly. “Could 
you—ah—write a poem to a girl’s eyebrow 
sort of dash it off in a moment?” he asked. 

“Certainly,” I replied, taking out my pencil 
and pad. “ What's her name?” 

“Ha,ha! I think you're the very man. Al 
—say, her name is—aAlice.” 

“Do you want a quatrain,a sonnet, or what !” 
I asked. 

“Qh—for the test a quatrain will do,” said 
the President. 

“What is the color of her hair?” said I. 

“Make it red,” langhed the President. 

“That’s easy,” said I, beginning to scribble, 
and in a moment I handed him this verse: 


When I gaze on thy auburn brow, 
It brings to mind the glory, Alice, 
Above thy starlike eyes, I vow, 
Of the Aurora Borealis. 


The President read it, and slapped his knee 
in ecstasy. “ You are worth a mint!” he said, 
unguardedly. 

“A mint what?” said I, equally unguard- 
edly, thinking of a certain beverage in which 
the word julep figures conspicuously. The 
President frowned, and asked, anxiously, 

“You—ah—you don’t indulge in—in strong 
drink, sir?” 

“Not often,” said I, perceiving my mistake. 
“Sometimes when I need stimulant I take it, 
but not as a habit.” 

“Good !” he said, his face clearing. Then he 
tapped a bell, and when the office-boy appear- 
ed, he bade him clear the centre of the room 
and take up the rug. The boy did so, disclos- 
ing a highly polished wood floor. 

“Turn on number three of the music-box, 
John, and ask Miss Snedeker to step here,” 
continued the President. 

The boy went to the corner, to a small box, 
turned a crank, and in a moment the inspiring 
strains of the “ Washington Post March ” filled 
the room. Simultaneously the clicking of a 
type-writing machine im an adjoining room 
ceased, and an attractive-looking young wo- 
man appeared in the doorway. 

“Do you dance ?” the President asked of me. 

“ Well, rather,” I replied. 

“ Miss Snedeker is our Vice-President,” said 
the President, presenting the young woman. 

“This gentleman, Miss Snedeker, has ap- 
plied for a position with us. In many ways 
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he seems remarkably attractive. If you find 
that he is a good dancer, I think we might 
contract for his services for the months of July 
and August, and take the refusal of them for 
September.” 

The music-box rattled merrily on, and Miss 
Snedeker put herself in the attitude of one 
who was willing to dance. The floor was per- 
fect, and I quickly took the hint. 

“May I have the pleasure?” said I, “or 
would you rather sit it out on the stairs?” 

The lady giggled, and said she’d be delighted 
to dance, and in a moment we were two-step- 
ping about the room in a most inspiring fash- 
ion. She danced divinely. I am said to do the 
same. The music-box was unwearying; the 
President was entranced. Hence it was that 
it seemed as if that dance were destined to last 
forever. Happily for the future, however, 
Miss Snedeker was not of a too enduring nature, 
and she finally succumbed. 

“He’s all right,” she said, breathlessly, as 
we stopped, and the President turned off the 
music-box. “ We can’t make any mistake con- 
tracting with him. I never had such a dance.” 

“Then Mr.—ah—” said the President. 

“ Jarley,” said I, giving an assumed name. 

“Then, Mr. Jarley, you may consider your- 
self engaged. July at Bathmere-by-the-Sea , 
August at the Old-Man-of-the-Mountain House.” 

“As what?” Lasked. “ You haven’t let me 
into the secret of that yet.” 

“ As a beau,” rejoined the President. “We 
provide beaux for the summer hotels. You 
have doubtless observed that there are few 
men and many girls at the summer hotels. It 
is our mission to remedy this defect. We ex- 
pect the hotel proprietors to subscribe to our 
output. We intend having on band constantly 
from one hundred to three hundred accom- 
plished young men like yourself, who will be 
despatched as ordered to the various hotels 
of this country, where they will appear to be 
precisely what they are—paid beaux, and no- 
thing else. There will be no deception in the 
matter, and our business will be carried on 
on the coupon system. Hotel proprietors who 
subscribe to our service will receive our weekly 
commutation - books, which they will sell or 
give away, as they choose, to the young ladies 
that wish them. Here is one of the books 
which will show you in a moment the whole 
scheme.” 

He handed me a pretty little book about the 
size of a pocket diary, bound in white card- 
board. The cover was stamped in fancy blue 
letters to this effect: 

THE INTER-STATE BEAU COMPANY 
(LIMITED). 


WEEKLY ComMmUTATION-BOOK. 
$5 00. 


GooD ONLY BETWEEN -.... 
AND 


IssveD TO Miss 


DRAWER. 645 


Within were four pages, perforated into 
twelve coupons. One of the pages I repro- 
duce: 


Book No. 3012. Coupon I 
This Coupon entitles bearer 

to one lanciers with Beau 

named on back. 

Good Only This Week. 


Book No. 3012. Coupon IT. 

This Coupon entitles bearer to 
one Moonlight Walk with Beau 
named on back. 

Good Only This Week. 
Book No. 3012. Coupon IIT. 

This Coupon entitles bearer to 
one conversation on stairs, 
subject to be stated four 
hours in advance, with Beau 
named on back. 

Good Only This Week. 


On the back of each coupon was stamped a 
name—that of the beau for whose services the 
subscriber had duly paid. The other coupons 
provided for such summer diversions as row- 
ing on mountain lakes or bathing in the 
ocean, games of croquet, tennis, muggins, or, 
as in the case of special books got up for older 
ladies, whist, and conversations on church mat- 
ters; the baiting of fish-hooks, or the reading 
aloud of any books the subscribers might de- 
sire; the holding of worsted while the sub- 
scriber wound it into a ball, and so on. There 
were coupons, in the various styles of book, 
covering almost every known emergency in 
summer-hotel life where a beau’s service might 
be considered desirable, even to one coupon 
which when presented would insure a flirta- 
tion with one of the company’s beaux which 
would force a hesitating young man not in the 
employ of the company into declaring his in- 
tentions to the subscriber or her parents forth- 
with. 

There were but two things in the book 
which I did not like. One was the warning 
printed on the inside of the cover, “Pay no 
money to beaux,” and immediately beneath it: 
“Subscribers becoming engaged permanently 
to the beaux of this company do so on their 
own responsibility. We do not guarantee their 
promises.” 

“It is a great scheme, sir,” said I, when the 
full import of the enterprise burst upon my 
mind. ‘May I ask what my remuneration 
would be ?” 

“The expenses of the summer vacation paid 
in full, and ten per cent. of the subscriptions 
received for your actual services, payable on 
the Ist of October. Is it a bargain ?” 

“Tt is,” said I,as I rose up. “My full name 
and address is Augustus Jarley, 24 Union 
Place, Orange, New Jersey. You may send the 
contract there, and I will sign it.” 

“Very well,” said the President, rebbing his 
hands gleefully. “I'll send you the papers to- 
morrow morning. Please remember to be 
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ready to start for Bathmere on July Ist. I'll 
book you, as I have said, for the Old-Man-of- 
the-Mountain House for August. The pro- 
prietors of those hotels are both interested in 
my scheme, and have already subscribed for 
ten of our most accomplished cavaliers each.” 

And with a bow to Miss Snedeker I went out. 

Whether Augustus Jarley ever received his 
papers or not Ido not know. Inever heard his 
name before, nor have I heard it since, and as 
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for 24 Union Place, Orange, New Jersey, so 
far as I know there is no such address, but | 
am going to the Old- Man - of - the - Mountaiy 
House in August just the same, to see whom 
they have got in my place. If the plan ap- 
pears to work successfully, I may give up liter- 
ature and become a professional beau myself 
There is no doubt in my mind about my 
having the fascination required to do the work 
quite to the Queen’s taste, as the saying goes. 





ANECDOTE OF PROFESSOR STONEHENGE. 

PROFESSOR STONEHENGE is a valuable in- 
structor of youth in the Blank University. 
That the professor is absent-minded we need 
not say,after stating that he has held a math- 
ematical chair in the said university for twen- 
ty years, for was it not the worthy and learned 
President of this same institution of learning 
who stood himself in the hall and put his um- 
brella to bed, or did something like this, to 
the great and permanent enrichment of un- 
dergraduate humor? But this is a true story 
of Professor Stonehenge, and happened only 
on the ever-attractive “ other day.” 

It appeareth, then, that Professor Stone- 
henge was, some time ago, elected secretary of 
the Palwozoic Fossil Club, an association of 
scientific gentlemen connected with the univer- 
sity. It was found necessary recently to com- 
municate with each member of the club, and 
get from him an expression of opinion on a 
certain question. This work naturally de- 
volved on the secretary, Professor Stonehenge. 
As it was a matter of the first importance (re- 
lating, if we mistake not, to nothing less than 
a fossil footprint), it was decided by the pres- 
ident of the club that a stamped envelope 
directed to the secretary be enclosed in each 
letter to facilitate the reply of the member ad- 
dressed. Professor Stonehenge prepared the 
communications in his private office, connect- 
ed with his lecture-room at the college. He 
folded the circulars of inquiry carefully, di- 
rected the fifty envelopes to the members, and 
an equal number to himself, taking care to keep 
each in a separate pile,so that no mistake 
might occur. A loitering student mooning 
about in the lecture-room pretends to have 
heard the professor making short but well- 
considered remarks to himself about the beau- 
ty of order and system. This may be simply 
an invention of the enemy, but certain it is 
that a few minutes later, when the professor 
hurried from his private room, after hastily 
finishing the work of preparing the circular 
letters and dropping them in a letter- box, 
he took occasion to rebuke an indolent Fresh- 
man for the disorder into which he had al- 
lowed his notes to fall, closing with the ob- 
servation that man without the habit of 
system in his work was like a ship lacking 
steering apparatus. 


The professor finished his lecture, relaxed 
his mind over certain problems in trigonom- 
etry, tarried awhile in the library, and then 
walked home. His wife met him at the door 
with a troubled face. “The postman,” she 
said, in a serious voice, “has just left fifty let- 
ters for you, and they all seem to be addressed 
in your own handwriting. What does it mean?” 

Investigation showed it meant that the pro- 
fessor had enclosed the wrong envelopes, and 
had sent himself fifty appeals concerning the 
burning question of fossil footprints. 

H. C. 


PATRIOTIC TO THE LAST. 

A couPLe of Englishmen, en route for Rome, 
were joined by an American, whose blatant 
patriotism first amused, then bored them. No 
matter what was admirable, rich, or rare, there 
was always something in America to eclipse 
it, according to our countryman. The Brit- 
ishers determined to teach the Yankee a les- 
son, and taking advantage of the chronic thirst 
of their companion, they plied him with all 
the liquor that he could be induced to absorb, 
and then proposed a visit to the Catacombs. 
Before they reached their destination they 
were obliged to guide his errant steps between 
them, and at length, overcome by drowsiness, 
the American begged to be left alone to lie 
down at his ease. When sounds as of a dis- 
charge of musketry issued at regular intervals 
from the nose of the prostrate patriot, his com- 
panions concluded that he was dreaming of 
the Fourth of July, and would therefore be 
oblivious of anything nearer at hand. Pro- 
ducing a sheet, purloined from their hotel and 
until now carefully concealed, they wrapped 
the sleeper like a mummy in its folds, and then 
left him to “do” the Catacombs on their own 
account. 

Returning an hour later, they found him 
still sleeping. One of them then drew from 
under his coat a tin fish-horn, and blew upon 
it a blast that only elicited a grunt and pro- 
duced a fluttering of the eyelids of the sleeper. 
A second blast, however, longer and louder, 
brought him to a sitting posture, with eyes 
wide open and senses all alert. A moment of 
bewilderment, and then he exclaimed, joyous- 
ly: “Gabriel’s trump! Resurrection day! First 
man up! Hurray! America still ahead!” 











WHAT HE NEEDED. 


“Maude, I—I have something to say to you—but I—I am really afraid to say it.” 
“Well, wait a minute; I°ll tell my brother Willie to bring you a pail of sand. Willie!” 


THE TRIALS OF A COUNTRY EDITOR 

WHATEVER may be the truth or the falsity 
of the stories that are told of the scarcity of 
funds in a country editor’s pocket or the scar- 
city of food in his stomach, the stories are al- 
ways told, and neither the progress of educa- 
tion nor the growth and development of the 
press seems to have any effect upon the crop. 
One of the latest comes from Kentucky, where 
the mountain editor, at least, rarely develops 
into a Croesus or an Apicius, and this one is 
concerning a mountain editor. A subscriber 
had remembered him very kindly, and a day or 
two later a visitor called at his office. 

“Can I see the editor?” he inquired of the 
grimy little “devil” roosting on a high stool. 

“No, sir,” replied the youth on the stool. 
“ He’s sick.” 


“ What’s the matter with him ?” 


“Dun’no’,” said the boy. “One of our sub- 
scribers give him a bag of flour and a bushel 
of pertaters t’other day, and I reckon he’s 
foundered.” 


RHYMES IN A LIBRARY. 
% 
ON READING JOE MILLER. 
“ SurPkisine, indeed,” a late visitor said, 
While rummaging through all my library’s nooks, 
As Miller's collection of jestings he read, 
“‘How many new jokes we can find in old books!” 
11. 
THE BOOK-BORROWER CIRCUMVENTED. 
He borrowed first, and then this bookish loan 
He ne’er restored unto my my shelf. 
I told him he could keep it for his own, 
And then I winked—and borrowed it myself. 2 
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NOT AN ORATOR. 

A MOUNTAIN member of the Kentucky Le- 
gislature had fallen into the hands of the le- 
gislative wags. He couldn’t make a speech, 
and of course they were not to be satisfied 
until they had forced him to make an attempt 
at it. The occasion finally came, when, in re- 
sponse to a unanimous call, he took the floor. 

“Mr. Speaker,” he said, in a shaking voice, 
“T don’t know how to make a speech. I never 
made one in my life, and as I stand here before 
this distinguished body now, my pants are rat- 
tling like the leaves of the forests,” and at this 
point his trembling knees gave way under him 
and he sank into his chair. W. J. Lampton. 


HARPER’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 





A PAINFUL NECESSITY. 

BRIDGET O’ HOOLIHAN, an elderly Irish cook 
had been induced to go to a quiet little sub- 
urban town to live in a wealthy gentleman’s 
family. Two weeks after her arrival she de 
clared her intention of returning to the city. 

“Why do you leave us, Bridget ?” asked her 
mistress, in a grieved tone. “We pay you th 
very highest wages.” 

“Ye do, ma’am, an’ yer a perfect leddy. Oi’n 
not lavin’ troo anny fault av de fam’ly, but this 
place is such a dead old place, wid no chance 
to do annything loively in it, that, begorry, oi 
have to mek up a pack o’ lies iv’ry toime oi go 
to confession, or oi’d have nothing to confesh !” 


ALWAYS A WINNER. 
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BY LAURENCE HUTTON. 


wr is it, and how is it, that Mr. Davis sees 
at once what some of us have been look- 
ing for, and looking at, for years and have not 
seen at all? And what extra sense is it that 
gives him the power not only of sight but of 
expression? Close, serious, diligent, untiring 
students of London and of Paris have been 
spending season after season in these two cap- 
ital cities of the world without knowing half 
as much about them as Mr. Davis seems to 
have discovered on his first or second visit. 
In his chapter upon the “Show-Places of 
Paris,” he alludes to a certain establishment 
in Lambeth, London, where boy-pugilists and 
coal-heavers graduate to the prize-ring, and 
to a certain alley, where within the space of 
fifty yards twenty murders have occurred in 
three years. And he adds: “In Paris there 
are virtually no slums at all. The dangerous 
classes are there; and there is an army of 
beggars and wretches as poor and brutal as 
are to be found at large in any part of the 
world; but the Parisian criminal has no en- 
vironment,,no setting. He plays the part 
quite as effectively as does the London or 
New York criminal, but he has no appropriate 
scenery or mechanical effects. If he wishes 
to commit a murder, he is forced to make the 
best of the well-paved, well-lighted, and clean- 
ly swept avenue. He cannot choose a laby- 
rinth of alleyways and covered passages as 
he could were he in Whitechapel, or a net- 
work of tenements and narrow side streets as 
he could were he in the city of New York.” 
All this being in a certain sense true, how 
d.«. it happen that no observer of such things 
has ever thought to put it in print before? 
Paris for centuries has been, and still is, a 
wicked city. But it has no slums. There is 
no such word as “slumming” in the End-of- 
tie-century Parisian French. The Second 
Empire, like everything else that is foul with- 
in, did wonders in cleaning the outside. It 
left a few narrow, dark old streets in Paris— 
some of them dating back to the Middle Ages, 
in the neighborhood of St.-Martin and St.- 
Denis, and on the left bank of the Seine near 
the Place Maubert, where thieves, and worse 
than thieves, did safely congregate and pros- 
per; but these the Third Republic has white- 
washed into something like thoroughfares of 
public decency. Within a few years the home 
of the picturesque, but often dangerous, rag- 
picker, in the Mouffetard Quarter has been 
scrubbed and made clean; while only the oth- 
er day what was left of the Cour des Miracles, 
rendered famous or infamous in the romances 
of Eugéne Sue, the elder Damas, and Victor 
Hugo, as the most picturesque, the most dan- 
gerous of all the dark spots of Paris, was 


doomed to destruction. Time was when po- 
licemen in groups of twos and threes went 
into this Cour des Miracles never to come out 
again, and where an arrest was not possible 
without a small army of regulars. The abo- 
lition of all this leaves the Parisian criminal 
no especial stage of his own upon which to 
play his brute part, no background of dark- 
ness, no front scene of safety. Some of us 
knew it, but none of us noted it, until the 
young man who saw the West from a car win- 
dow looked at Paris from a four-wheeled cab. 

It has been said, and truly said, of Mr. Davis 
that he is entirely unconventional in the ex- 
pression of his impressions, and that he has, 
moreover, the courage of his fresh enthusiasm. 
All this is particularly true of these studies 
of Paris in all its various and ever-varying 
phases. Mr. Davis has done nothing better 
in the way of word-painting than appears in 
his About Paris,‘ and Mr. Dana Gibson, one of 
the very best of our draughtsmen, equally un- 
conventional and courageously enthusiastic, 
has excelled himself in the portrayal of the 
Parisian types which he and Mr. Davis studied 
together. 


“MAARTEN MAARTENS,” about whose new 
book there has lately been a good deal of talk, 
resides at Meerlanbrock, where he has a fine 


chateau. His full name is J.M.W.van der Poor- 
ten-Schwartz, and his manuers are said to be 
exceedingly agreeable. He is a perfect master 
of the English language, an excellent conver- 
sationalist, and an adept at letter-writir.¢. 
Four years or so ago “ A Dutch Tale Told in 
English” was noted at some length in these 
columns. It was called “ An Old Maid’s Love,” 
and it was written by one Maarten Maartens. 
The tale was very Dutch indeed, and the Eng- 
lish was exceedingly good. So Dutch was 
the tale that none but a Dutchman could have 
told it; so pure and undefiled was the Eng- 
lish that it did not seem possible that a Dutch- 
man could have written it. Maarten Maar- 
tens was a new name in fiction then, but it 
was prophesied that the author of “An Old 
Maid’s Love” would, if he lived to tell more 
Dutch Tales, make his name famous in Dutch- 
land and out of it. Then followed “ A Ques- 
tion of Taste,” “ God’s Fool,” and “The Great- 
er Glory,” from the same pen; the fame was 
established, and the prophet took as much 
comfort to himself for his prophecy as if he 
had with his own little opera-glass discovered 
a planet in the galaxy of letters. When the 
telescopes of the critics brought the star into 


1 About Paris. By Ricaarp Harpine Davis. ITilus- 
trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 
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view, and it became visible to the naked eye 
of the public, it was shown that Maarten 
Maartens is an Anglo-Hollander, that he was 
for some time in an English School, that 
when little more than a child he was carried 
to Germany, that he studied at Bonn, that 
he lived for a while in France, that he was 
graduated from the University of Utrecht, 
that he never practised the law for which he 
was educated, that he has a home in his native 
country, but that he passes most of his work- 
ing time in Nice, in Cannes, in Wiesbaden, in 
Great Bri n,or among the Alps. His first 
tale, ‘The Sin of Joost Avelingh,” written in 
his adopted English in 1889 or ’90, has been 
trauslated into a number of languages, includ- 
ing his own Dutch; and his six strong stirring 
works, published in less than half a dozen 
years, prove that he has entered into the fore- 
most rank of the profession of story-telling. 
Even the inhabitants of the Little Land of 
Pluck, who were the last to accept him, and 
almost the last to translate him, are proud to 
claim him as a countryman, although they do 
not seem to realize the absurdity of the fact 
that the best of all the modern story-tellers of 
Dutechland does not tell his stories in Dutch. 

Of his earlier works, “The Old Maid’s Love” 
is the most tender, the most touching, and the 
most true. It is the history of the purely 
platonic and entirely nepotic affection of an 
unmarried woman for the nephew who should 
have been her own son. My Lady Nobody,’ his 
latest novel,is a domestic story of the upper 
and the middle lower classes in Holland, and 
the time is the present. It is not the best of 
its author’s productions, but it is a word pic- 
ture of the life it portrays; as a story it is in- 
teresting, and as a study of character it merits 
no little praise. 

Mr. Maartens’s familiarity with the slang of 
the people of whom he writes and of the lan- 
guage in which he writes is exhibited in an 
early chapter of the present tale, where he 
makes Uncle Mopius say, “ That girl’s fallen 
nose foremost into fat”; and in a moment or 
two he adds, to the same girl, “I like your 
cheek!” The earlier remark, we are told in a 
foot-note, is “ vulgar Dutch idiom,” while the 
latter, when it comes to be done into the speech 
of the Hollanders, will have to be explained 
as vulgar idiom of the English and Americans. 
The metaphor fortunately is not mixed; and 
clever and versatile must be the author who 
can tattoo the countenance of one young lady 
with figures of speech in two languages. 





DvuRING the last few months this depart- 
ment of the Magazine has contained brief 
notices of a number of important works rela- 
ting to the story of the foundation and de- 
velopment of the land in which we live; and 
several columns have been devoted to such 

2 My Lady Nobody. A Novel. By Maarten Maar- 
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productions as Mr. George Ticknor Curtis's 
“Constitutional History of the United States” : 
to Mr. John Fiske’s school “History of thy 
United States”; to Mr. J. F. Rhodes’ “ History 
of the United States from the Compromis: 
of 1850”; and to Mr. J. W. Moore’s history of 
“The American Congress.” Quite as valuable 
as any of these is Mr. Theodore Roosevelt's 
Winning of the West,’ the third volume of which 
has lately appeared. In the preceding volumes, 
opening with an exhaustive and able account 
of ‘The Spread of the English-Speaking Peo- 
ples,” he proceeds to spread out before his 
readers all the facts he has been able to gather 
together, by untiring industry and from many 
scattered sources, concerning the territory ex- 
tending “From the Alleghanies to the Missis- 
sippi,” and from the year 1769 to 1783. In the 
present work he treats of “The Founding of 
The Trans -Alleghany Commonwealths,” be- 
tween 1784 and 1790, touching only upon the 
beginnings of things, only upon the men who 
shared in the long-vanished frontier-life of the 
far past and the then far West, and closing 
with the period when a firm government had 
been established west of the mountains, and 
when the peoples and territories lying beyond 
the Alleghanies had become an integral part 
of the mighty American republic. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s style is clear and forcible, 
and very much of his matter is new to the or- 
dinary reader of American history. His study 
of the original backwoodsmen ; of the domi- 
nant Scotch-Irish strain in their blood; of 
their intense Americanism; of their modes of 
life; of their individualism; of their absolute 
distinction from the tide-water inhabitants of 
the earlier settled portion of the country, full 
and exhaustive and admirably written as is a 
fitting prelude to the proper understanding 
of the subject; and his chapter upon “ The 
State of Franklin” is an able summary of the 
whole matter. A very small percentage of 
the fifty or sixty millions of inhabitants of the 
Republic know that the State of Franklin, or 
Frankland, ever existed at all. It was named 
after Benjamin Franklin; it lay between the 
Alleghanies and the Cumberland Mountains— 
a part of what is now the State of Tennessee ; 
it existed for four years, from 1784 to 1788; it 
was organized by a Constitutional Convention ; 
it had its two houses of Legislature; its Gov- 
ernor; its currency; it made its treaties; it 
had its internal political feuds; it waged its 
wars upon the Indians; and “ it collapsed,” as 
Mr. Roosevelt expressed it, “of itself.” It was 
one of the earliest of Uncle Sam’s children ; it 
died in its infancy, before it was recognized ; 
and it is now almost absolutely forgotten. 

These two chapters, never before written, 
would in themselves be an invaluable con- 
tribution to our history, even if they were not 


2 The Winning of the West and Southwest. By Turo- 
DORE RoosEevett. Vols. I., Il., and III., 1769-1790. 
With Maps. 8vo, Cloth, $7 50. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 
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accompanied by so much that is equally fresh 
ind important. Mr. Roosevelt has made the 
West and its early arrivals his own particular 
field of observation and labor, and in the pub- 
lication of his investigations and his conelu- 
sions he has done his country and his country- 
men no little service. 


THE trained journalist possesses certain 
advantages over other competitors when he 
enters the lists as a biographer. He is aceus- 
tomed to condensation. Where another re- 
quires @ page, a sentence or two affords him 
sufficient opportunity to bit off a characteris- 
tic or describe a feature, while to the illumina- 
tion of an occasion he brings a habit of clear, 
vivid, and graphic analysis, which leaves no- 
thing needful unsaid, and eliminates the un- 
important. Mr. Smalley’s long acquaintance 
with European politics, and his personal friend- 
ship with many of the personages who sit for 
their portraits in his Studies of Men,* make 
this volume a valuable contribution to bio- 
graphical literature. Of the twenty-seven 
chapters devoted to men of our time, still liv- 
ing and working here, or recently gone over 
to the majority, one is notably exceptional in 
that its subject is a woman, Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, whom we find sandwiched, as to loca- 
tion, between Sir William Harcourt and Lord 
Bowen. 

The papers entitled respectively “The Ger- 
man Emperor” and “A Visit to Prince Bis- 
marck” are very entertaining. That is a 
beautiful pieture we have of the venerable 
Prince, a colossal figure regarded in any light, 
receiving a group of school-children from 
Hamburg. The good little German boys and 
girls had tea and cake on the grass, and then 
sang song after song and cheered in their 
shrill young voices, and one of their masters 
made a speech about the Fatherland and the 
great man who had saved it forthem. Then 
down the steps went the Prince, and stood 
among them, and put his hand on the heads 
of those nearest, saying, “I thank you very 
much, my dear children, for coming here and 
singing to me, and I hope you won’t get wet 
going home.” The heavy drops were already 
falling, and away went the children. 


The Helpful Science,? by St. George Mivart, 
F.R.S., is a scholarly and thoughtful discussion 
of sound principles, going down to what a 


Scotch divine called “foondamentals.” Five 
hundred years ago the study of philosophy 
was fashionable ; it has been supplanted since 
by the study of physical science. The author 
seeks a return to those graver problems which 
are not superficial, nor solved by an array of 
resultant facts; the why and wherefore deep 

* Studies of Men. By Grorce W. Smatizy. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $2 50. New 
York : Harper and Brothers. 
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in every man’s soul should be answered, not 
shirked, and the religious nature of man culti- 
vated along lines leading up to and demonstra- 
ting the existence of God. One might describe 
the pith of this brilliant book in a single mas- 
terly definition, viz., the immortal answer to 
the first question in the old Shorter Catechism. 


FrRoM a consideration of the chief end of 
man we turn somewhat abruptly to a novel 
in which man is shown in that violent antag- 
onism against his brother which, in the youth 
of the race, laid Abel low, and which proves 
the vitality of the brood of Cain. The Mar- 
tyred Fool,’ like many another, was predes- 
tined to martyrdom from his birth, and Evan 
Rhys, as David Christie Murray describes him, 
could have had no other fate than the one to 
which he is irresistibly led. Born in the Aus- 
tralian bush, the child of poverty and misfor- 
tune, his whole checkered career is a progress 
in calamity. One gets to see how there may be 
bravery in wrong-headed fanaticism, and how 
even a bomb-thrower may have a tender side 
and human affections, in a story so relentless- 
ly real as this latest tale of anarchy fighting 
against law. Mr. Murray’s “In Direst Peril” 
and “Time’s Revenges” have shown him to 
have strength and dramatic power, and “The 
Martyred Fool” is in these qualities an ad- 
vance upon them both. 


“THE Death of the Lion” and “The Altar 
of the Dead” will equally divide the suffrages 
of those who read the quartet of short sto- 
ries which Mr. Henry James binds together 
under the title Terminations.’ These stories, 
the first and last of the four which compose 
the group, are excellent examples of Mr. James 
at his best, showing his careful attention to 
detail, the nicety of his expression, and his 
manner of turning his people inside out, and 
displaying the workings of their minds, as less 
introspective novelists paint a ribbon or a coat. 
The lion, happy in his seclusion, is done to 
death among his friends. From the hour that 
the great interviewer takes him up and pene- 
trates into his household, and the great lady 
of fashion decrees that he shall go through his 
paces for the amusement of society, for all the 
world like a tame creature at the circus, the 
heart within him droops. Shall a desert lion 
dance on the sawdust and perform at the trick- 
master’s nod, and live on in that humiliation? 

Fantastic and whimsical as is the motif in 
“The Altar of the Dead,” it is relieved by 
touches of humor, and introduces a unique 
love problem. 


By easy transition the dusk of the crypt 


6 The Martyred Fool. A Novel. By DAavip CuRIsTIE 
Murray. Post oon Cloth, $1 25. New York: Harper 
and Brothers 

7 Terminations. “The Death of the Lion,” “The 
Coxon Fund,” “The Middle Years,” ‘The Altar of 
the Dead.” By Henry James. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 25. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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yields to the broad daylight of the street when 
we leave Mr. James for Mr. Walter Besant, 
with whom we have walked before, among 
“All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” Mr. Bes- 
aut deals in few subtleties. He fights with 
the broadsword. So that we confess to a little 
surprise when we find In Deacon’s Orders® to 
be an extremely clever and sharply defined 
story of the Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde type. The 
central figure is that of a hypocrite who im- 
poses even on himself, and habitually does the 
lowest actions with the face of a saint and the 
courtesy of an angel. The moral tone of Mr. 
Besant’s work cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized. “ King David’s Friend,” “ The Shrinking 
Shoe,” and “ Quarantine Island ” are among the 
best of the eleven tales included in this budget. 





TIME was, soon after the civil war, that 
“Castle Nowhere” and “ Rodman the Keep- 
er” placed Miss Woolson among those writers 
who can successfully compress the intensity 
of a novel into the narrow space allotted to a 
magazine story. As we read The Front Yard,’ 
and the rest of the tales bound up under that 
homely caption, Constance Woolson seems 
never to have died. No one who has loved 
“ Anne,” and wandered over Mackinac Island 
to find her haunts, who has heard vibrating 
through “ East Angels” and “ Jupiter Lights” 
the sweet inflections of the Southern tongue, 
or found in “ Horace Chase” a rarely depicted 
hero, will fail to receive with gladness this 
latest collection of stories. 


PERHAPS the story of Billy Bellew'® was not 
very well worth telling, yet it whiles away an 
hour of leisure pleasantly, and our disap- 
proval of the hero, our regret that a man, 
otherwise sensible enough, should waste his 
youth and spoil his life by a silly intrigue with 
a married woman are so pronounced that we 
are in no danger of shipwreck on the reefs of 
immorality. Mr. W.E. Norris is more a cynic 
and less a homilist than Mr. Besant, but he, 
too, makes vice odious. Blanche Littlewood, 
an underbred woman, ten years his senior, has 
made a captive of Billy Bellew, and the poor 
young Samson is as wax in the hands of the 
passée Delilah. That he feels a genuine pas- 
sion and falls in love with beautiful Winifred 
Forbes, that he loses his chance with her as 
might have been foretold, that he dies at last 
on the hunting-field, and so vanishes from 
among men, all this is told by Mr. Norris with 
the art of a practised raconteur who never 
suffers the reader’s interest to flag. One bopes 
and believes, in spite of Mr. Norris, that the 

8 In Deacon's Orders, and Other Stories. By WaLTER 
Besant. 12mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 

° The Front Yard, and Other Italian Stories. By 
Constance Fentmore Wooxson. Illustrated. 16mo. 


Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 

10 Billy Bellew. A Novel. By W.E. Norgis. Iilus- 
trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 


Billy Bellews of this generation are few i) 
number, and usually able to escape more easily 
than he did from the frantic clutches of the 
Blanche Littlewoods. 


A CHARMING freshness and delicacy pervade 
Edith Bigelow’s dainty novel, Diplomatic Dis- 
enchantments."' Professor James Somerville, 
transplanted from a New England university 
to Berlin, where, in contrast with the generosi 
ty of other governments, the republican sim 
plicity of the United States provides for its 
plenipotentiary only two.or three rather mod- 
erate-sized office rooms in the Mohrenstrasse, 
remains obstinately American in the new en 
vironment. His ambitious wife, his beautiful 
daughter, his clever niece, each has a part to 
play, and plays it well. To lift the veil from a 
story eminently fitted for the hammocl. and the 
rocking-chair would be manifestly unfair, but 
nobody will fail in deriving satisfaction who 
accepts Mrs. Bigelow as a cicerone, and with 
her reads the story of disenchantments which 
on occasion befall others than diplomatists. 


Do you rewember when first you entered 
that Wessex country made famous by the mar- 
vellous art of Thomas Hardy? Have you for- 
gotten that fresh and dewy world, Far from 
the Madding Crowd,'? where Gabriel Oak tend- 
ed the lambing ewes, and Bathsheba Dene 
flirted impartially with her several suitors, 
and poor Fanny Robin took her terrible re- 
venge at last? Only a master could have 
written that wonderful scene where Bathshe- 
ba and Troy stand together beside Fanny Rob- 
in’s eoffin. The scent of new-mown hay, the 
fragrance of lilies, the shimmer of dew, the 
pulsation of the earth under the stars are in 
this idyl of Hardy’s, which always makes us 
feel like erying with Browning, 


“O to be in England, now that April’s there!” 


If “Far from the Madding Crowd” be an 
April story, The Mayor of Casterbridge’* may 
claim to have something of the fulness of 
harvest in its pages. Elizabeth-Jane is an 
ordinary name enough, but it plays an impor- 
tant part in the history of the “man of char- 
acter,” who is the hero of this recital of wrongs 
and woes; a train of circumstances, like a 
chain of many links, going back to the sale 
of a wife by her husband, and culminating in 
the touching last will of the ill-starred Michael 
Henchard. Such a sale, it seems, really took 
place in the part of England which furnishes 
the background for Mr. Hardy’s tale, thus 
proving the truth of the oft-repeated asser- 
tion that fact is stranger than fiction. 
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